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Ourt is Atr utd£ng-garme%t, tun ktr tbrtad!" 

CouBiDc^i ** Ode on D^ection ** 
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PREFACE 

DiAUKC witb 117 prerioos vcdome, Laitrtu NobUis, 
tlie most intelligent of 017 critics complained that I 
Xadk oar scadietic preferences for granted, nithoat 
^T T^^3tn ^T^ p their nature or even proving their exist- 
ence. If that rash reviewer really thirsts for 
psychcdc^ical xsthedcs, he may find some temporary 
Tc^eshment in the present vunme, w^ch contains 
as much of the How and Why of Beauty and Ugliness 
as I have been able to squeeze out of some rather 
dry books and out of fifteen years of my own and 
my f eUoitr-wor]ter*8 observations. If he, or any other 
inqoiutiTe person, should then remain with unslaked 
cnriosx^ aboat aesthetics, be must go to die Psycho* 
logical latwcatories of Germany and America, 
idiece he may, in return for furtiter knowledge, be 
oted up as an experimental subject. 

Aad this ghres me an opportunity for saying a few 
woids to another kind of critic, namdy, the Experi- 
mentaj Fkychologist. Since preparing this Tofume 
for the press, indeed not longer than a week or ten 
(iaj* ago^ I have had the great privil^e and pleasure 
of -riaiting Professor Kmpe at the University of 
Bonn, of heaiisg what he was good enough to 
explain of his mcSbod, and of being present at s(Hne 
of ibe emminatioos— notebly one on snthetic jodg- 
Bcntt of vakie by Dr, PohI~cond»ct«d by lusstn- 
dent*. liaA. I luwe come away with, the conviciion 
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not odI^ tiiit thdra is die future way of Btudyiog 
aesthetics, but also that is the way in which, alas 1 1 
can never hope to study them. My aesthetics will 
always be diose of the gallery and the studio, not of 
the laboratory. They will never achieve scientific 
certainty. Iney will be based on observation 
rather than on experiment ; and they will remain, 
for that reason, conjectural and suggestive. But 
just therefore they may, I venture to tlunk, not only 
give satisfaction to the legitimate craving for philo- 
sophic speculation, but even aSord to more thorough 
scientific investigators real or imaginary facts for 
thor fruitful examination. 

Indeed, thinHng over those recent conversations 
with Professor Kiilpe and his ardent young disciples, 
I am coming to see my collaborator and mysdf in 
the l^ht of travellers and antiquarians of the old 
school (dilettanti they called diemselves, uncon- 
scious of self-censure J), as compared with the 
systematic excavators of our own day. In a certain 
obscure r^on of the soul, we two have noticed 
odd, en^matic, half-hidden vestiges, which might be 
(and might also not be !) walls, terraces, and road- 
ways ; we have filled our pockets with shards of 
pottery and tesserse of mosaic ; we have made rough 
sketches of what looked like masonry unless it was 
rock, and noted down peasants* tales of buried 
treasure. Wdl ! Let iJie excavating engineers 
come, those who methodically shovel up each clod, 
and examine and classify every prehistoric kitchen 
midden of the human mind, and let them dig up 
that mental region in every direcrion. If there is 
anything where we suppose, why, they will, even 
without our notes and sketches and map, be bound 
to find it. And sooner or later — who knows ? — the 
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ground plan, the column-bases of the soul's hi^est 
temple may be displaced, nay the gold and ivory 
god be discovered and set together ; the God whom 
we believed to lie hidden in that unnoticed craner 
of the mind, Apollo himself, the radiance of life 
shaped in the image of man. 

And in this presumptuous, yet not immodest, 
mood, let me thank not only Professor Kulpe and 
my oiiier Und critics at Bonn, but my older friends, 
M. 1*h. Ribot and Professor Karl Groos, without 
whose generous encouragement and help I could 
never have done even the little I have. 

Vernon Lbe 
Chelsca,7^V 1911 
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ANTHROPOMORPHIC ^ESTHETICS 
. C 

Im an article published in the Quarterly Review for 
April 1900, dealing with Tolstoi's What is Art? , 
I had occasion to allude to a new science of jesthetics, *^ 
which, in my opinion, could already dispose of some 
of the great Russian's arguments, and indicate a 
reconciliation between art and hfe different from 
his ascetic conclusions. It is the object of the 
following pages to give some account of these new 
aesthetics, to define the various problems which they 
are gradually seeking to resolve, and to point out 
the tracks of study along which they may eventually 
attain a solurion. 

I have said that these Eesthetics are new, and I 
diould add that they are stUl rudimentary, full of 
hypotheses admitting as yet of no demonstration, 
ana of collections of facts requiring to be brought 
into intdligible connexion. Nor could it be other- 
wise. Whereas the jesthetics of the past were, in 
the main, a branch of purely constructive philosophy, 
concerned rather vrith logical coherence than with 
verification, and therefore systematic and dogmatic ; 
the aesthetics of to-day are, on the contrary, not so 
nmch what is actually expounded by any single 
writer as what results from the unintentional con- 
cordance of various students, and the convergence, 
rather inevitable^ ^than actual, of several kinds of 
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study. For the problems concerning beauty and 
ugliness, and concerning those artistic activities 
which increase the one and diminish the other — 
these problems of sesthetics — are being approached 
from two sides, and by two sets of investiga- 
tors, who are often ignorant of each other^s 
existence and, oftener still, ignorant of the very 
questions which they and their unknown collabora- 
tors are between them narrowing into definite 
existence. 

These unconnected studies, thus unconsciously 
converging in the new science of aesthetics, are them- 
selves recent and immature. They are, respectively, 
the science of mind which, under the name of 
psycholc^, has only lately detached itsdf from 
general philosophy ; and the various sciences dealing 
with the comparison, the or^in and the evolution 
of artistic form, and which are still dependent on 
ethnography and anthropology on the one hand, on 
archasology and what is called connoisseurship on 
the other. Thus it is significant that whatever 
materials for an eventual science of sesthetics have 
been left us by the past exist as fragmentary facts, 
partial observations, and lopsided hypotheses, scat- 
tered in the works of philosophers, Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant, Schiller, Schopenhauer, Spencer, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, in the works of 
specialists of some definite branch of art like 
Winckelmann and Morelli, or pleaders in the cause 
of some definite artist, like Ruskin in Modern 
Painters, and Nietzsche in the Wagwr Case. TTiere 
remains, besides, a large amount of fact and theory 
eventually applicable to aesthetics in books on 
children, savages, and lunatics, and the whole 
literature admirably represented by Professors Ernst 
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Grosse, Yrj6 Hirn, and Henry Balfour.* And the 
methods to be employed, the analogies to be 
followed, nay, the underlying reasons of the pheno- 
mena under consideration, will be learned mainly 
from biologists, psychologists, students of bodily and 
mental evolution, who, for the most part, mis- 
miderstand or disdain the very existence of esthetics. 
The object of the present paper is to show some 
of the points on which aU these separate studies are 
tending to converge, in the h<^e that an attempt to 
map out the vague field of sestietics may contribute 
to the definition of its boundaries and its tracks, and 
eventually to its thorough systematic cultivation. 

II 

The first problem of aesthetics involves a definition 
of the adjective from which this study takes its 
tume ; and of the study itself. We need not 
trouble ourselves, any more than with other 
historical questions, wim the adventures of the word 
" aesthetic " and its transformation from the philo- 
sophical adjective connected with perception, to its 
cmrent connexion with art and the beautiful. But 
it is important to decide whether the word, thus 
misappbed, should be considered as the adjectiTe 
rrferrmg to art or the adjective referring to beauty ; 
the alteriution between the two meanings having, 
with most writers, contributed not a little to confuse 
these already rather inextricable inquiries. For, if 
** aesthetic " means " that which has to do with art,'* 

* The Origini ^ An. ByYrjaHira. London : MaanilUn, 1900. 
Dif AwfJnge dtr Kunst. ^y Ernst Groase. Freiburg, 1894. 
(TraDalanon: New York, 1897.) Kunstteiufnscbaftliche Studifn. 
Br Enut GroMC. Tubingen, 1900. 7bt Evtiiitim <^ Detomtiot 
Art. B^Hcniy Balfour. (Rivbgion, 1893.) 
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4 BEAUTY AND UGLINESS 

and also " that which has to do with beauty," there 
arises a tendency to identify the two notions, and a 
consequent series of self-contradictions. No one, 
for instance, can deny that the drama, the novel, 
poetry in general, are of the nature of art. But no 
one can deny that in all of l^em, besides appeals to 
our desire for beauty, there are appeals to quite 
different demands of the human soul, such as the 
demand for logical activity, for moral satisfaction, 
and for all manner of emotional stimulation, from 
the grossest to the most exalted ; let alone the 
demand for self-expression, for construction, and 
for skilful handicraft. All these demands, involved 
in every form of art, are of course demands for 
pleasure, but some of them are consistent with the 
production and perception not of beauty but of 
ugliness. 

Now, if ** aesthetic " is made synonymous with 
** artistic," and brings the connotation also of 
** beautiful,*' the pleasure taken in art will be con- 
fused with the pleasure derived from beauty ; and 
we ^all be landed in that casuistry which admits of 
beauty dependent on logical clearness, or mechanical 
skill, or practical fitness, or moral legitimacy, or 
scientific exactitude, or dramatic interest — ^in fact, 
beauty which has every quality except that of not 
beii^ yigiy- Thus the formula of Keats — " beauty 
is truth, truth beauty " — either limits the meaning 
of truth or extends the meaning of beauty to include 
a great many very unbeautiful items. The applica- 
tion of the word " beautiful *' to whatever peculi- 
arity an sesthetician recognises with satisfaction in a 
work of art, has so far been the chief reason why 
the problem of beauty and ugliness has been 
defrauded of any study commensurate to its import- 
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ance and its difHculty. It is therefore urgent, as a 
first step in all sesthetics, that separate expressions 
should be reserved for *' that which has to do with 
art," and " that which has to do with the beautiful " ; 
and since we already possess the perfectly intelligible 
adjective " artistic," there is every reason that the 
other adjective " jesthetic " should be reserved for 
the designation of the phenomenon of beauty and 
its correlative ugliness, instead of complicating 
already intricate inquiries by the shifting of mean- 
ings or the introduction of unfamiliar words. 

The foregoing discussion may seem a mere dispute 
about terms. But we shall find that this is not the 
case, and that the definition of the word ** aesthetic '* 
provides a clue to the whole question, " What is art, 
and what has the beautiful to do with art ? '* For 
we shall find that it is the demand for beauty which 
qualifies all the other demands which may seek satis- 
faction dxrough art, and thereby unites together, by 
a common factor of variation, all the heterogeneous 
instincts and activities which go to make up the 
various branches of art. 

This view is nowadays almost universally replaced 
by some version of the Aeory, first broached by 
Schiller in his Letters on Msthetics, and revived by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, according to which art is 
differentiated from odier employments of human 
activity by being a kind of play. The ** play " 
theory takes up all the various branches of art, 
insisting especially on the literary ones and neglect- 
ing, as a rule, those where beauty is united to utility, 
and connects them by the common characteristic of 
disinterested contemplation, that is to say, the fact, 
true or false, that they serve no practical aim and 
constitute a kind of holiday in life. To Schiller's 
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theory of art being a kind of pla/i and valuable in 
virtue of its freedom from care, Mr. Spencer added 
the notion that art, like all other forms of pUy, was 
the result of stored up energy which found no other 
modes of venting itself. But this hypothesis of a 
specific " play instinct," of which art was merely one 
embodiment, overlooked the fact that nearly all 
efficient, and certainly all creative work, however 
much directed to practical ends, must depend upon 
some surplus of energy, and is, in nearly every case, 
attended by the pleasure special to the measured 
doling out of such superabundance. 

Proiessor Groos, not merely one of the most 
remarkable of living sestheticians but the greatest 
authority on Play as such,* has, moreover, been 
obliged to admit, in his masterly volumes on the play 
of men and of animals, what is a very damaging fact 
to his own theory of art, namely, that it is incorrect 
to speak of any " play-instinct " as such, and that 
^ying is not a specific activity, but merely one of 
the modes in which many or most human activities 
may spend ijiemselves. Professor Groos has there- 
fore rejected Mr. Spencer's formula of the " Art-as- 
play " theory ; but having eliminated the Spencerian 
notion of the " surplus energy," he has merely 
returned to Schiller's theory that the pleasurableness 
of art is due to the characteristic of all other kinds of 
play, namely, the sense of freedom or of holiday. 

But this is surely an inversion of the true order of 
facts. We do not take pleasure in playing because 
playing makes us feel free ; but, on the contrary, we 
get greater and more unmixed pleasure while play- 
ing, because we are free to leave off and alter — in 
fact, to do what we cannot do while working, 

* DU SfitU der Mnuchen. By Karl Groos. Jena, 1899, 
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accommodate our activity to our pleasure. Pro- 
fessor Groos has himself, in a memorable formula 
which we shall meet anon, connected the special 
pkasurableness sought for by art with an activity 
totally different from play as such. And I hope to 
show that Schiller's opposition between the serenity 
of art and the severity of life is very far from funda- 
mental. I hope, assisted thereto by some of 
ProfcssOT Groos's own hypotheses, to suggest that 
the aesthetic condition is, on the contrary, the out- ' 
come of nearTy alTTiearthfully constant and repeated 
acts of attention ; and that art, so far from deHvering 
U8 from the sense of really Hving, merely selects, 
intensifies, and multipHes those states of serenity of 
which we are given the sample, too rare, too small, 
and too alloyed, in the course of our normal 
practical life. 

And here we find ourselves once more in presence 
of the distinction between " artistic " and " aesthe- 
tic," and the necessity of reserving the second of 
these terms for our impressions of beauty and 
ugliness. For, after having found that the artistic 
employment of certain faculties cannot be differen-i 
tiated by calling it play, we shall find that the very 
finest works of art have been produced by the 
expressive, constructive, logical, and other activities, 
when most practically employed, and to the 
ezclnsion even of all decoration, which might be 
explained as a parasitic excrescence of play upon 
work. There is no playing when a potter or an 
architect alters the shape of a vessel or a. building 
until it become what we call beautiful ; nor when 
a writer arranges his sentences or a stonecutter his 
lettering in such a manner that we shall not merely 
learn but be pleased in the course of learning. And 
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if a freedom from practical considerations is un- 
doubtedly implied m such making of necessaiy 
things beautiful, that freedom is not the aim of this 
artistic process, but its necessary condition, since we 
do not act freely in order to take pleasure in freedom, 
but please ourselves because we happen to be free to 
do so. 

If, therefore, we give the name of art to every such 
attempt to add another quality beside that of utility 
to useful things or useful acts, there is a common 
character which differentiates art from all other 
activities, whether working or playing. And this 
common character, which makes sometimes play and 
sometimes work artistic, and whose absence removes 
play and work alike from out of the category of art, 
IS precisely that character, absolutely sui generis, for 
which I desire to reserve the word " aesthetic." For 
if we examine all the categories of art, we shall find 
that, whatever their primary object — whether the 
construction of something useful, the expounding or 
recording of something significant, the expression of 
an emotion or the satisfaction of a craving, the doing 
of something whether practical or unpractical, 
useful or mischievous — this primary object's attain- 
ment is differentiated by the attempt to avoid 
as much ugliness and to attain as much beauty 
as the particular circumstances will admit. The 
reqaired building or machine may be inevitably 
awkward in parts ; the person to be portrayed 
may be intrinsically ugly ; the fact to be com- 
municated may be disgusting ; the instinct to 
be satisfied may be brutal or lewd ; yet, if the 
building or machine, the portrait, the description, 
the dance, the gesture, the dress, is to affect us as 
being artistic, it must possess, in greater or lesser 
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degree, the special peculiarity of being beautiful. 
And where, on the contrary, this demand for beauty 
has not been manifest, where there has been no 
attempt to substitute beautiful for ugly arrange- 
ments of line, space, colour, sound, words or move- 
ments, there the word artistic is inapplicable in 
contradistinction to the phrases technically ingenious, 
logically reasonable, practically appropriate, sensually 
agreeable, emotionally exciting, morally commendable, 
or any of the other quaUfications of human work or 
human play. (Art, therefore, is the manifestation of 
any group of faculties, the eipression of any instincts, 
the answer to any needs, which is to any ejtent 
qualified, that is to say, restrained, added to, altered, 
or deflected, in obedience to a desire totally separate 
lErom any of these, possessing its own reasons, its own 
standards and its own imperative, which desire is 
the jesthetic desire. And the quality answering to 
this sesthetic desire is what we call Beauty ; the 
quality which it avoids or diminishes is Ugliness.) 

We have now come to the second main problem of 
aesthetics : what is Beauty f Is it a specific quality, 
mrae or less universaUy sought for and recognised ? 
or is it the mere expression of certain variable 
relations, of suitability, novelty, tradition, and so 
forth \ That beauty is visible adaptation to an end, 
human or divine, continues to be brought forward 
as a whole or partial explanation by a number of 
xstheticians. The notion is implicit, for instance, 
in Ruskin's insistence on the merely constructive 
and practical necessities of architecture. Yet this 
explanation has little philosophical credit, and was 
thoroughly refuted aheady by Kant, whose 
Urtheiltkraft is, by the way, an important contri- 
bution to iesthetics. Another explanation of beauty 
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confuses it with the technical skill or the logical 
clearness necessary for its manifestation ; another 
notion recurs in a subtler form in the recent ten- 
dency to make ease of perception not a condition,* 
but an equivalent, of beauty ; the identification, for 
instance, of such simphfying of lines and planes as 
makes a picture or statue easily apprehended with 
such arranging of them as makes it repay our appre- 
hension of it. And this erroneous view is extremely 
difficult to avoid, and, in the present day, often goes 
with the greatest subtlety of artistic perception 
among sestheticians. 

The alternative notion, that to be beautiful 
imphes a relation entirely sui generis between visible 
and audible forms and ourselves, can be deduced 
from comparison between the works of art of 
different lands, periods, and climates. For such 
comparison will show that given proportions, shapes, 
patterns, compositions, have a tendency to recur 
whenever art is not disturbed by a self-conscious 
desire for novelty. Such comparison will show that 
mankind has normally preferred its visible goods and 
chattels, for instance, to embody certain peculiarities 
of symmetry and asymmetry, balance and accent ; 
and has invariably, when acting spontaneously and 
unreflectingly, altered the shapes afforded by reality 
or suggested by practical requirements until they 
^ have conformed to certain recurrent types. Such 
comparative study as this, just beginning in our days 
(thanks in some measure to mechanical facilitation 
Kke casting and photography), should become the 
very core of all aesthetic science. For only the study 

*"See Cornelias [EUnuntargatlsLe dfr Bildenden Ku«si\ (1908), 
in whom it is derived from Hildebrand, PnhUm der Form. 
Cf. fhe Central Problem of ^ithetics, pp. 80-81 of present volume. 
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of the work of art itself can reveal what answers to 
the name of beauty, and on what main peculiarities 
of form this quality of beauty depends. And until 
we know this we shall continue the vague or even 
fruitless speculations of former philosophers as to 
how and why beauty affects us at all, and the 
random guesses of art critics as to the manner in 
which such beauty has been obtained. 

This comparative study of art — the comparison 
of category with category, work with work, detail 
with detail — ^has depended, hitherto, mainly on the 
attempts to ascertain the authorship of individual 
works of art, on the part, for instance, of arch:eoIo- 
gists of the type of Furtwangler, Lowy, and Wickow, 
and of connoisseurs of painting of the Morelli school. 
And, on the other hand, it has been greatly helped 
by the studies and demonstrations of a small number 
of practical artists, like the sculptor Hildebrand in 
his book on Sculptural Form, and like Ruskin him- 
self, not merely in his writings, but in the diagrams 
and illustrations with which he supplemented them. 
This study of the real constitution of the work of 
art will probably sooner or later be enriched by the 
methodical comparison, not merely of form as it 
exists in art — art of the weaver, the potter, the 
armourer as much as of the architect or painter — 
and as it exists in superior and inferior work, but by 
the comparison also of form in real objects and form 
as modified, " stylised," by art. In the finest 
sculpture, antique and mediaeval, the play of 
muscles, for instance, is not given as it is mechani- 
cally inevitable in reahty ; and many facts of bodily 
structure are deviated from in the search after 
agreeable surface and mass. Similarly, the perspec- 
tive, the composition, of great pictures is at variance 
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with that of real landscape ; and in pattern as such, 
animal and vegetable shapes have been made 
congruous, symmetrical, rhythmical, so as to suit an 
icsthetic imperative recognisable equally in the 
bastet-work of savages and the carvings of Gothic 
stonemasons. 

I have used more than once the expression asthetic 
imferative. Such an imperative is implicit, of 
course, in all artistic tradition, and directs the 
practice of every craftsman and every school. Nay, 
could we but translate into logical terms, into 
intelligible words, the unspoken and unformulated 
preferences which every artist, great or small, obeys, 
we should know very accurately what is and what is 
oat beautiful, and wherein resides the essential 
quality of every work and every school of art. But 
as artistic practice is its own and only expression, 
and the reasons determining the craftsman are 
necessarily unconscious — in so far as we identify 
consciousness with logic and words — the study of 
what beauty is can be carried on only by the scientific 
methods of comparison and elimination. And we 
can symbolise as well as exemplify this method as 
applied to visual art, by taking the photograph of a 
real object and that of the same object artistically 
rendered ; effacing, adding to, altering each unt J 
the two have become similar ; pursuing the same 
system of practical analysis and synthesis with works 
of different kinds and degrees of merit ; determining 
by such elimination and integration what constitutes 
what we call " beauty " ; and then verifying our 
conclusions by statistically treated comparison of 
recurrent artistic forms, of which the uniformity of 
recurrence would prove the universal acceptability. 
(But why shoula we thus prefer certain arrange- 
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ments of lines, colours, surfaces, and sounds — let 
alone of words 7 The psychological side of 
aesthetics, and its interdependence with all other 
questions of mental science, begins with this 
question, of which the scientific statement would be 
as follows : (What facts of consciousness in the first 
place, what physiological processes in the second, 
appear to underlie or to accompany the satisfaction 
in certain forms as being beautiful, and the dissatis- 
faction in certain other forms as being ugly ?} 

This problem, whose final solution is naturally 
conditioned by the general advance of psychology, 
of course repeats itself with reference to eveiy kmd 
of art, and every craft involving questions of beauty 
and ugliness. But in literature the question is 
immensely compUcated by other interests, logical, 
emotional, and practical, which make up the bulk of 
what is only partially fine art ; and it is obscured by 
detail questions like those of the direct action of 
words, none of which have been properly examined 
as yet. The lesthetics of music are, if possible, in a 
stiU more backward condition, owing to the special 
difficulty of self-observation and the hopeless con- 
fusion of the terms employed. So that, despite the 
value of men like Stumpf, Hanslict, and Dauriac,* I 
am not aware of much progress since the masterly 
analysis of the late (Edmund Gurney, whose great 
work on 7 be Power of Sound) lebiXed all existing 
explanations without substituting any new ones. 
But the arts appealing to the eye have proved less 
refractory to psychological investigation ; as they 
have, moreover, thanks to connoisseurs, archso- 

* Stumpf 'Tonfjyehelope, 1st volume, 1883 ; Huulick, Fm 
Musiidtiieb^eboMn, new edition, 1896; Danriac, L'Eifrit Mtuicul, 
1904 ; aln Billroth, W^ ist MusHaliscb f 1898. 
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logists, and anthropologists, been far more scientifi- 
cally examined. So with regard to them it is 
already possible to show the chief tracks along 
which observation and hypothesis are moving, the 
direction in which all categories of art philosophy 
will be bound to go. 

Ill 

One of the most valuable negative results of 
modern aesthetics — a result to which the various 
students, connoisseurs, archaeologists, historians^ 
psychologists have co-operated without fully appre- 
ciating its importance — is the distinction between 
the qualities of a visible figure, pattern, or, more 
summarily, " form," and the qualities suggested by 
the identification of this form as representing a given 
object. For each of these sets of qualities can aflfect 
us independently, even sometimes contradictorily ; 
and the manner of perceiving them is not similar. 
Thus it is possible that a given form, that is, a given 
arrangement of lines, planes, and colours, may affect 
us as being what we call ugly, although the object 
represented, that is, the thing which we are made to 
think o^ affects us as being what we call beautifuL* 

Take, for instance, certain painted or carved 
garlands : they give us the pleasure of thinking of the 
beauty, freshness, sweetness, etc., of flowers and the 
pleasantness of concomitant circumstances ; yet 
they give us, at the same time, the displeasure of 
their broken lines and irregular bulgings, of confusion 
and lack of harmony ; the flowers suggested were 
delightful, but the pattern suggesting them was 
wretched. Or take a portrait, say by Van Eyck or 
Rembrandt. It may strike us as ugly when we 
' Cf. jEnbetk Responsiveness. 
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recognise it as the face of a human being, and endow 
it with its associated peculiarities of disagreeable 
textnre, poor health, and bad temper or sensuality. 
Bat it may at the same time strike us as beautiful if 
we attend to its intrinsic peculiarities as a visible 
form, the manner in which it fiUs up space, the 
movement of lines and surfaces, the total harmony 
of its appearance. 

This difference between the thing seen and the 
thing suggested explains why crowds will be-i''''*'"* ■ 
interested by pictures which lovers of art reject *■*"*«*'< 
utterly ; and why, on the other hand, aesthetic 
persons will be fascinated by patterns on stuffs and 
thapes of utensils which the man bent on practical 
or fiterary interest passes by without a glance ; and, 
similarly, why so many '* works of art," illustrations 
to books or portraits for instance, will be thrown 
aside as eyesores after a moment's keen interest ; 
whereas quite unobtrusive things, barely commented 
on at first, a cornice, a chair, a table, a pot, may work 
tkeir way into our affections and cause positive 
distress by their defacement. 

This difference between what is commonly desig- 
nated as form and subject (though it were clearer to 
say " form and object ") corresponds with that 
between seeing and recognising.* When a sports- 
man sees a hare previous to firing at it, he does not, 
he cannot, see the whole shape of the animal ; but 
he notices, he detects, some peculiarity which, given 
the surroundings, suggests the notion of a hare. 
Neither more nor less than the notion of a hare, that 

• Snch, a recegnition is what ia meant when Binet writes : " Unt 
ffifflim eit U fnxessui par lequel Pesprit comfliu une imfresiim 
iti lau par tme eseoru images." See Binet'a Ravonnement and 
Tiine'i t'lnuUigtnci. 
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is to sajr, a synthesis of various qualities, is suggested 
. to his dog by a certain scent. What are wrongly 
called optical delusions, by which we misjudge sizes, 
directions, and shapes, and occasionally take one 
thing for another, a flat surface for a bossy one, 
smoke for water, a bush for a man, are a proof that 
the supposed act of seeing is, nine times out of ten, 
the mental(construction of an object upon one or 
two visual indications.) 

This abbreviated way of seeing is usual whenever 
we have to decide what a fact of sight probably 
represents in order to adapt our action or to pass on 
to some other similar interpretation ; it is the way 
of seeing characterising either rapid change in the 
world around us or rapid shifting of our own 
attention. But the thorough and, so to say, real 
■seeing, the perception of the visible form in its detail 
and its whole, takes place whenever we are brought 
long or frequently before the same external things, 
and have occasion to grow familiar with their aspect : 
it is in this manner that we see the rooms we inhabit, 
the country we live in, the clothes we wear, the 
tools we handle, the persons we take interest in ; the 
characteristic of this seeing, as distinguished from 
recognising, being the survival, in our memory, of 
an image, more or less vivid, of that thing's visible 
presence. Therefore, as already hinted, we may 
tolerate ugliness when we merely recognise, that is, 
detect a characteristic and foUow a train of sugges- 
tion ; but we demand beauty whenever our attention 
recurs to a form, lii^ers on its details, or is confronted 
steadily with its image in memory. And conversely, 
we avoid and forget the ugly facts of reality, while 
we seek to see once more, or to remember, all sights 
which have affected us as being beautiful. And 
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whereas, of course, attractiveness of suggestion is 
tite extrinsic quality of works of art, and the quality 
liable to change and to wearing out ; their enduring 
^icination, their intrinsic merit, consists in the 
ittractiveness, which we call beauty, of their form. 

Now, the thorough seeing of form, the dwelling 
of our attention upon its intrinsic peculiarities, the 
realisation, in fact, of form as such, implies upon our 
put a special activity which, according to the case, 1 
is accompanied by satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
This special activity is the interpretation of form\ 
according to the facts of our own inner experience,] ^• 

the attribution to form of modes of being, moving, \^ 

and feelii^ similar to our own ; and this projection | 
of onr own life into what we see is pleasant or un- j 
pleasant because it facilitates or hampers our own I 
vitality. 

The discovery of this projection of our inner 
experience into the forms which we see and realise 
is the central discovery of modern assthetics. It 
had been foreshadowed by various psychologists, 
and is implied in the metaphors of many poets. But 
it owes its first clear statement and its appropriate 
designation to Lotze, who, fifty years ago, wrote in 
his Mikrokosmas a passage destined to become classic 
in mental science, and which I quote, because it 
presents this rather intricate psychological pheno- 
menon in very fanuHar and inteUigible instances. 

"Oor fancy meets with no visible shape so refractory that the 
fonier camiot transport ns into it and make as share its life. Nor 
H tUi poMJbility of entering into the vital modes of what is foreign 
to as limited to creatures whose land and ways approximate to oars ; .. 
to the bird, for instance, who sings joyously in his flight. We 
putidpate jnst as well in the narrow existence of the mollusc, 
itdba^ in inugiitation the monotonous wdl-being got by the 
gating and ahntting of ita shell. We project ourselves not merely 
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into the fomu of the tree, identifyiiig our life with that ol the 
dcndei ihoots which iwell aiid stretch forth, feeling in onr soul tie 
delight of the branches which droop and poise delicately in mid-air. 
We extend eqiuU/ to lifeleis things these feelings whidt lend than 
meaning. And hy inch feelings we transfonn the inat nuMca 
of a bnilding into so man/ limbs of a living body, i body ezpeiiendng 
inner mains which we transport back into onnclves." (Book v, 
cap. 2.) 

" To imagine things as they are for themselves," • 
writes M. Souriau, a most suggestive psychologist^ 
whose xsthetics would have been eztraOTdinarily 
valuable if only he had added a Imowledge of 
contemporary German thought to his own investiga- 
tions on the subject : 

" to imagine things as they are for themselves, is tantamount to 
imagining what they would be if they had an obscnre consdonsncaa 
<rf their own existence. Now we have only one way o! thus ima^aiog 
things from inside, and that is, to pnt onrsclves inude them." 

For this " patting ourselves inside " the things to 
which we attribute modes of feeling and acting 
similar to ours the German language has afforded a 
most fortunate expression ; it calls it Eit^iihlungff 
literally " feeling ourselves into." Such projection 
of ourselves into external objects, such interpretation 
of their modes of existence by our own experience, 
such Einfiihlung is not merely manifest through- 
out all poetry, where it borders on and overlaps moral 
and dramatic sympathy, but is at the bottom oi 
numberless worm and expressions whose daily use has 
made us overlook this special peculiarity. We say, icx 
instance, that hills rail and mountains rise, although. 
we know as a gecdogical fact that what they really 
do is to suffer denudation above and thickening 

* L'Eithitiqat du Mouiitment. Pari^ 1889. 
t The reader will see further on (Mstbttie Empathy) that thia 
fortunate egression has not been without serious drawbacks. 
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below. Also tlut arches spring, cupolas soar, 
belfriea point, although the nxaterial builcEngs merely 
obey the laws of gravitation. Nay, we attribute 
movement to motionless lines and surfaces ; they 
move, spread out, fiou/, bend, ttoist, etc. They do, to 
quote M. Souriau's ingenious formula, what we 
should feel ourselves doing if we were inside them. 
For we are inside them ; we have " felt ourselves,** 
projected our own experience, into them, or more 
correctly into the pattern which they constitute. 
And here, before gomg deeper into this subject, and 
coming into the presence of the greatest discoverer 
in this field of aesthetics, let me ask the reader to 
think over the last sentence in my quotation from 
Lotze : " We transform by such feelings the inert 
masses of a bailding into so many limbs of a living 
body.'* That is the teit suggestive, but still very 
fragmentary. Here is the commentary, full, clear, 
and of the most far-reaching application, as given 
us l^ Theodor Lipps in his great work on Spatial 
Mithetics and Optical Illusions ** : 

"When the Doric colomn lifti itiell, what prediel}' is h does 
the lifung { I) it the nusi of itone of which the colnmn is made i 
... It u not the colnmn, bat the tpatial image presented na 
hf the colnmn, which doei thii lifting. It is the linei, the auTfaces, 
the bodily ihapet, not the material maues embodying the surfaces, 
hounded by the line*, filling out a figured apace ; It ia the lines, 
nufaces, and shapes wtiich bmd or wind, which erpand or contract. 
lluy a^, and they alone, are for our tnthetic contemplation the 
loading dement. It ia not the roof of a building wluch presses 
down ; it is the visible surface of the roof which presses d<nm or 
obeyi a downward tendency. . . . The material masses combine, 
in the measure requisite to their material existence, their material 
w^ht, cohesion, carrying power, etc. ; or combine them according 
as is most conducive to the material ^stence of the whole. The 
ioimi combine in the manner of their authetic character or in such 
maaoei u shall be sesthetically lignificmt. Such lignificant com- 
binatioo of aesthetic relations is given in idea [I'y. to our imagination]. 
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The arrangement of material massei constitntes the technical crea- 
ti<m ; but only thii combioaticRi of seatlietic rdatioiu foi onr 
ima^nation coiutitatet a work of art. At in emy other case, to 
here alio the essential of the work of art ii an imaginary world nnified 
and sdf>contained [* eiiu und in sich xaar gtuhUumu idieUe 
WtUy 

This phenomenon of aesthetic Einfuhlungf or, as 
Professor Titchener has translated it, Empathy* is 
therefore analogous to that of moral sympathy. 
Just as when we " put ourselves in the place " or, 
more vulgarly, " in the sHn " of a fellow-creature, 
we are, in fact, attributing to him the feelings we 
should have in similar circumstances ; so, in looking 
at the Doric column, for instance, and its entabla- 
ture, we are attributing to the lines and surfaces, to 
the spatial forms, those dynamic experiences which 
we should have were we to put our bodies into 
similar conditions. Moreover, just as sympathy 
with the grief of our neighbours implies in ourselves 
knowledge of the conflicting states— h(^, resigna- 
tion, pain, and the efforts against pain — which 
constitute similar grief in our own experience ; so 
this aesthetic attribution of our own dynamic modes 
to visible forms implies the realisation in our con- 
sciousness of the various conflicting strains and 
pressures, of the resistance and the yielding which 
constitute any given dynamic and voUtional experi- 
ences of our own. When we attribute to the Doric 
column a condition akin to our own in keeping erect 
and defying the force of gravitation, there is the 

V • "ntchener, Piycbolegy of Thought Processes (Maanillao, 1909, 
p. 21) : 

" This is, I suppose, a simple case of empathy, if we mxj coin that 
term as a rendering of EinfUhhaig ..." and p. 181 ; 

"TTiey shade off gradually into those empathic experiences,'* 
etc. etc. 
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Tertral in our mmd of a little drama we have 
experienced many millions of times, and which has 
become registered in our memory, even like that 
less common drama of hope, disappointment, and 
anguish which has been revived in the case of our 
neighbour's grief and attributed to him. 

But modern psychology, ever since the early work 
of Wnndt, has inclined to teaeh us that a revival in 
nwmory is a repetition, however much blurred and 
weakened, of a past process. So that when we 
project into the soul of our bereaved neighbour such 
feelings as we have ourselves experienced on similar 
occasions ; when we interpret the forms of archi- 
tecture in the terms of our own muscular pressures 
and strains, of our own volitional yielding and 
resistance, and of those combinations thereof which 
we designate as rhythm ; we are in both cases, how- 
erer seemingly different, producing in ourselves that 
particular dynamical experience which we attribute 
to the person we have sympathised witK, to the 
form ** mto which we have felt ourselves." The 
projection of our experience into the non-ego involves 
the more or less vivid revival of that experience in 
oarselves ; and that revival, according to its degree 
of vividness, is subject to the same accompaniment 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction as the original 
experience. So, when this attribution of our modes 
of life to visible shapes and this revival of past 
experience is such as to be favourable to our existence 
and in so far pleasurable, we welcome the form thus 
animated by ourselves as " beautiful " ; and when 
all these processes of attribution and revival of our 
dynamic experiences are, on the contrary, unfavour- 
able to us we avoid that form as " ugly.'* Nor 
must the reader suppose that such Empathy can 
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be found only in our complex and fanciful dealings 
with the world of art. (On the contrary, if Empath y 
has conditioned the being of art and can there- 
fore explain it, this is precisely because Empathy 
is an elementary (or next door to elementary) 
mental phenomenon accompanying all spatial con- 
templation, however much our very familiari^ 
has made us overloolc itj Let us ask ourselves, for 
instance, the meaning and corollaries of Professor 
Kiilpe's statement (Outlims of Psychology p. 336) 
that " figure is a sum cf extensions." £viaently ! 
But extension, when not a mere verbalism (and in 
order to have become a verbalism !), must be our 
extension, for the inert cannot extend or indeed tend 
in any literal sense, and the attribution of extension 
13 therefore an attribution of an item of our own 
active experience. This extension may become a 
mere verbal symbol, what we call a mere metaphor, 
meaning thereby that its complete meaning is not 
mentally reaUsed. But whenever this complete 
meaning is realised, whenever this " metaphorical " 
extension becomes in our fancy a literal extension, 
awaldng in us, not the sensations of present acts of ex- 
tending done by us, but the memories of our past acts 
of extension connected with the seen spatial figures, 
then there is Empathy : we feel activity ana life, 
because our own activity, our own life, have been 
brought into play. 

Such, roughly stated and deduced out of the 
many examples and repetitions in his volume, appears 
to be the central ^^thesis of Professor Lipps*8 
Spatial Esthetics. Exclusively interested as he is 
in the problems of consciousness as such, averse 
from the materialistic tendencies of psycho-physics, 
and suspicious of all attempts at reducing ideas and 
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emotions to bodily conditions, Professor Lipps pro- 
ceeds no further in his examination of this question. 
Considered as an activity of the soul. Empathy 
[for so we shall now call it] cannot be denied 
existence. We irrefutably do possess dynamic ex- 
perience ; we revive it and derive satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction from its projection into what we call 
visible form. 

IV 

This is all that Professor Lipps has cared to 
teach ; and the teaching of this is enough for the 
unrivalled greatness of a single philosopher. But 
other JEStheticians, unable to attain to Lipps's 
satisfactoriness of explanation, have pushed the 
problem of EinJiiMung or Empathy a good deal 
farther. And here we come once more into the 
presence of Professor Karl Groos, who is, after Lipps, 
decidedly the most important of contemporaiy 
German writers on these questions. Already in hts 
earlier Introduction to Esthetics, in 1892, he had 
insisted on a kind of aesthetic Einfihlung {Empathy'] 
to which he had given the somewhat misleading 
name of " Inner Mimicry *' ; and he has returned 
in his Spifle der Memcben, and his second volume 
on aesthetics, to the notion that — 

" in complete xttketic enjo^ent there are present motor phenomena 
of ao imitatiTe duncter, and that thete show the aympath^ in 
qnesdoa {MiUrleben) to be abodilj participation." 

The dynamic experience invoked by Lipps is 
referable, after all, to OTiginal movements. Does 
not its revival imply a renewal of some, at least, of 
the bodity phenomena constituting those move- 
ments ? Professor Groos reminds us that feelings 
of muscular strain have been recognised, ever since 
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the studies of Lotze and Fechner, as accompanying 
in many persons the sight, even more the recollec- 
tion, of fencing of bilQard matches ; that similar 
sensations in tbs vocal organs have been even more 
commonly remarked attendant on the hearing or 
thinking of musical intervals ; that there are such 
physical accompaniments to almost all emotional 
states, and that they have been disputed over, as 
universal or as limited to Charcot's " motor type," 
by physiologists quite innocent of aesthetics, like 
Professor Strieker and Dr. Ballet.* Moreover, 
Professor Groos has pcunted out the sense of bodily 
excitement and well-being often accompanying 
strong aesthetic emotion, of which innumerable 
ex^essions in ordinary language are witness. 

That aesthetic Emtathy is based upon, or uni- 
versally accompaniea by, actual bodily changes. 
Professor Groos seems imwilling as yet to assert 
in the teeth of Lipps's hostility to such a notion-t 
But having admitted that bodily accompaniments 
of aesthetic conditions may exist only among 

• The " motor type " wu discovered (or invented !) m a retnlt 
of pathobgical study of snch cases of partial amnesia as obliterated 
the viinal or auditive memory and reduced the individual to memory 
of movements, a fact corresponding to some of Galton'i discoveries 
concerning the various individual methods of learning by heart. 
The " motor type " has got, perhaps accidentally and wron^, 
entangled with a typeof person who, isi.localiaes usually unloc:alised 
bodily processes ; 3nd, whose " muscijar " reflexes are less than 
nsually inhibited, so that he has difficulty in thinking without articu- 
late speech or gesticBlation. 

Let us hope that the inquiry undertaken for the Berlin Psycho- 
logical Socie^ by Br. Richard Baerwald may help us to disentangle 
some of this complexity of psychological phenomena or (perhaps) 
confusion of psycholog^ts' thought. 

T For Professor Groos's present views and my own, cf. 7ht 
Gntral Problem of jEstbttus, p. 77. 
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the large class of what are called " motor indi- 
viduals," as distinguished from " visualisers " and 
" auditives," he boldly claims that thorough aesthetic 
realisation, or what he calls " inner mimiciy " 
and consequent vivid aesthetic satisfaction, is limited 
exactly to the individuals of more or less " motor " 
type, to those, in fact, presenting such bodily 
accompaniments to xsthetical conditions. 

" It b probable," he writes, " that it may appear preinmptaoaa 
on die part of lu individnala of the motor type, if we believe onr- 
lehei to be capable of sesthetic enjoyment more interne than that 
of inch othen at are without all similar bodily reionance. Bnt 
thii view is only natural ; the difference between n» and them ii 
jdtt in the inmmation of present sensations with past ones, that is 
to (ay, in a more complete condition than theirs is." * 



Contemporaneously with the speculations of Lipps 
and of Groos, and in complete ignorance of both, an 
attempt was being made, oy two English students of 
art history, to carry the same ideas still further in 
the direction of psycho-physical paraUelism. In an 
essay on Beauty and Ugliness, published in the 
ConUmforary Review (October-November 1897), the 
aesthetic seeing, the " realisation," of form, was con- 
nected by C. Anstruther-Thomson and the present 
writer with bodily conditions and motor phenomena 
of a most complex and important kind. It was 
daim^ by one of these writers that a long course of 
special training had magnified not only her powers 
of sdf-observation, but also most probably the nor- 
mally minute, nay, so to speak, microscopic and 
imperceptible bodily sensations accompanymg the 

* I hare had to extend this sentence for greater clearness. 
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action of ejc and attention in the realisation of 
visible form. Among these habitually disregarded 
or completely fused sensations there could be 
distinguished, with certain individuals at least, not 
merely the " muscular strains," already noticed by 
Lotze and Fechner, and the vaguer organic pertur- 
bations referred to by Groos, but demiite " sensa- 
tions of direction " (tensions corresponding to uf^ 
doton, through, alongside^ similar to those remarked 
upon by William James in his Psychology *) and 
sensations of modification in the highly subtle 
apparatus for equilibrium ; and finally, sensations 
of altered respiration and circulation sufficient to 
account for massive conditions of organic well-being 
and the reverse. 

These observations, whether they deal with mere 
individual idiosyncrasy, with peculiarities (as Pro- 
fessor Groos suggests) of the " motor type," or 
whether they prove of more general character, were 
welded into a theory of aesthetic pleasure and pain 
by the perhaps hasty acceptance of what is known in 
recent psychology as the " Lange-James Hypo- 
thesis." t Professors Lange and William James had, 

* E^Kfimental psychology hat lincc added a number of umilar 
tenutioiu ; tee panicaUtly Piofesnr Titchener*! Thought Proeetses 
(1910} >nd F/fUng and Autniim (1908). 

t W. Jama, PrittcipUt of Pjychology (1890), p. 449, vol. ii : 

" Our natural way of thiukmg about theie coarser emotions is 
that the mental perception of tome fact excites the mental affection 
called the emotion, and that thii latter itate of mind givei liie 
to the bodil)' expression. My theory, on the contrary, it that 
the bodUy changes foUoa direcdy the fereeptum of the exciting fatt, 
and that oar feeling of the tame cbangei as ibey occur is the emotion." 

P. 451 : " I now proceed to urge the vital point of my whole 
theory, which is this : If ae fancy some ttrong emotion, and then try 
to abstraet from cur canscionsnesi of it alt tQ feelings 1^ its hodUy 
symffoms, ue find m have nothing left behind, no ' mind-stnff * ovt 
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it should be explained, independently of one another, 
suggested that the conditions of bodily change, e.g. 
the reddening and shrinking of shame, the constric- 
tion, turning cold and white, the semi-paralysis of 
fear, which had hitherto been accepted as after- 
effects of various emotions, were, on the contrary, 
the contents of that " feeling '* ; in fact, constituted, 
together with the idea of the feeUng's objective 
cause, the whole of that feeling, say of shame or of 
fear. By an obvious analogy, the feeling of the 
various muscular strains, changes of equilibrium 
and respiratory and circulatory changes, might be 
considered as constituting the special aesthetic 
emotion, varying with every form contemplated, 
and agreeable or disagreeable according as these 
changes were or were not favourable to Hfe as a 
whole. The hypothesis advanced in the Contem- 
forary Review smned first by building upon the 
Lange-James theory, of which itself would be one 
of the strongest proofs ; and secondly, by misappre- 
hending the still most difficult problem whether 
pleasure and pain are separate emotions or merely 
modalities of all emotion. But, despite these and 
many other faults, the essay on Beauty and Ugli- 
ness has an undeniable importance — that of origi- 
nating not in psychological speculations, but in 
study of the individual work of art and its individual 
effects ; and thereby attacking the central problem 
of sesthetics, and arriving at the fact of Einfuhlung 
of which the emotion can be conititated, and that a cold and nentnl 
■xate of inteUectoal perception i> all that remaini." 

Page 4S3 : " If inch a theory ii true, then each emotion it the 
retoltant of a mm of elenieno, and each element is caused hy a 
phjiidogical procen of a lort already well known. Tht elements 
an all organic changei, and each of them is the reflex e£Fect of the 
exciting object." 
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or Empathy from sides other than those whence 
Lipps, Groos and their followers have started. 

If the authors of that essay were to restate their 
views after study of contemporary German aestheti- 
cians, and after additional observation and meditation 
on their own part, the result might be summed up, 
and the theory of Einfuhlung [or Empathy] rounded 
off as follows : All visual perception is accompanied 
by interpretation of the seen shapes in terms o£ 
previous experience. When attention shifts rapidly 
for the sake of practical adaptation or expression, the 
shape is seen in the most summary and partial 
manner, barely sufficient to awaken the iaea of 
peculiarities which may be associated with it, as 
texture, weight, temperature, position, smell, taste, 
use, etc., and to initiate, in most cases, some series of 
movements by which we adapt ourselves to these 
peculiarities. This process is that of recognising, 
naming ; and it becomes an ever-shortened and 
more automatic act of guessing from a minimum of 
data at the real nature of the seen object and at our 
proper reactions towards its presence. Such is 
visual perception considered as recognition. But 
when, instead of such perfunctory shifting, the 
attention deals long or frequently ^ actual present 
fact or in memory) with any visible shape, there sets 
in another kind of interpretation ; and other data 
of experience become fused with those of sight. 
There come to be attributed to that shape not 
objective qualities with which it has previously been 
found accompanied, but modes of activity of our 
own evoked in the realisation of^he relations of tlut 
shape's constituent elements ; and, instead of 
adjusting into movements destined to react upon 
the seen object, our motor activities rehearse the 
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tensions, pressures, thrusts, resistances, efforts, the 
ToHtion, in fact, the life, with its accompanying 
emotions, which we project into the form and 
attribute to it. 

Here we are back at the Einjvblung or Empathy of 
Lipps. Now this projection of our own dynamical 
and emotional experience into the seen form implies 
a reviviscence of those particular dynamical and 
emotional experiences. If, as there is reason to 
think, revival in memory is tantamount to actual 
repetition of an inner process,* this attribution of 
our life to seen shapes will, just in proportion to its 
intensity, imply or induce an activity m the bodily 
systems involved in the original dynamical or 
emotional experiences thus received and thus pro- 
jected outside ourselves. And, whether through 
direct connection with the original dynamic experi- 
ence, or owing to their greater or fesser facility, 
other bodily conditions, alterations, for instance, in 
the respiration and circulation, will also come into 
play, and add their particular quality and force to 
the total phenomenon of consciousness. According 
as this total condition, bodily or mental, is favourable 
or not to life, pleasure or displeasure will result ; and, 
in all probability, this pleasure or displeasure will 
itself provoke fresh organic alterations, adding, in 
their turn, new doses of satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
to the existing mass. 

Thus, whether we accept the Lange-James theory 
and view the revived dynamical conditions and their 
associated organic changes as constituting the 

* But not by vay means processes jn the organs concerned ; a 
antral, i^. cerebral, reviviscence is more consonant with biological 
ooonomy. See Semon's Mnemisehe Empiind«ngeH (1909). Cf. dit- 
antkin of this point at p. 135, and cf. MOiuterbcrg at pp. 143-4. 
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SBStlietic emotion ; or whether we rest satisfied with 
the statement that the revived dynamic conditions 
are the cause, and the organic changes the result, of 
this sesthetic emotion— whichever alternative we 
choose, we should yet possess an hypothesis ezpbin- 
ing why attentively realising a visible shape should 
produce a feeHng of pleasure or displeasure — a 
leeUng sometimes filling the whole soul and occa- 
sionally marked by unmistakable bodily sensations. 
Thus the logical development of tlui notion of 
xsthetic Empathy, its conception as a deep-reaching 
and intricate complezus of action and reaction (u 
what we distinguish as body and soul, would explain 
how beauty has come to be associated with all our 
notions of order, of goodness, of health, and of more 
complete life ; and ugliness, on the contrary, with 
everything by which the life of body and soul is 
diminished and jeopardised. 

After thus analysing the presumable nature of the 
xsthetic phenomenon, it is perhaps well to remind 
the reader that, by the very constitution thereof, 
such analytical knowledge of it is normally denied us 
during its duration. For, in the first place, the 
dynamic conditions generated by constant repeti- 
tion, and therefore bearing no sort of " local signs," * 
are, by the act of Empathy (Einfiiblung) projected out 
of ourselves and attributed to the seen shapes, much 
in the same way as changes in the eye and optic 
nerve are not locahsed in them, but projected!, as 
the attribute colour, into the objects originally pro- 
ducing them. And, in the second place, the accom- 
panying organic changes are also divested of definite 
** local signs," and fused into a complex emotional 
quality (well-being, malaise^ high or low spirits) 
* Cf. GioM and Mfiniteibeig, pp. 134 and 143-4. 
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which must be disintegrated before its components 
can be picked out. Hence, whatever the processes 
into which the esthetic phenomenon be analysed 
by methods of special introspection or reasoning, the 
phenomenon as such renuins a dualism expressible 
only as follows : " This form is beautiful '' ; and 
** I like seeing this form." Moreover, as both 
Professor lipps and the authors of the essay on 
Beauty and Ugliness insist, the sesthetic pheno- 
menon is individual, and varies with every single 
individual form ; and, since it consists in the 
attribution of an individual and varying complezus 
o£ dynamic (and perhaps organic) conditions, it 
must always, in real experience, bear the character 
tA the individual form by which it is eUcited. There 
is, in reality, no such thing as "the Beautiful." 
TTiere are only separate and different beautiful 
forms. 

VI 

The acceptance of some such explanation of the 
preference for beauty and the aversion to ugliness 
will make it evident why the aesthetic instinct, 
instead of calling any art into existence, in reality 
regulates the various formative, imitative, and 
expressive impulses which variously combine in the 
production of art ; imposing upon these activities 
a '*how," an imperative as categoric as the one 
which the moral sense imposes on the practical 
impulses of existence. Considered, moreover, as 
suui a regulating instinct, aesthetic preference is 
evidently concerned with a iield far wider than that 
of art. And, indeed, study of the crafts and manu- 
factures whose evolution has not been (as in our 
transitional civilisation) abnormally rapid, shows 
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that all objects and all rites on which the attention 
dwells frequently or long have taken that aesthetic 
character which we nowadays associate, most falsely, 
with notions of uselessness or play- Indeed it is 
historically demonstrable (as Rusldn and Morris 
guessed) that the production of " works of art " as 
such, and independent of ulterior purposes, is a 
mark of aesthetic decay or anarchy ; for no form can 
be either fully perfected by the craftsnoan or appre- 
ciated by the public unless it be familiar ; that is to 
say, unless its complete Empathy or Einfuhlung be 
secured by repetition in every variety of application, 
as we find it the case with the forms of Egyptian, 
Hellenic, or Mediaeval art, which exist equally id the 
most exalted and the most humble applications. 
And similarly the separation of a class of " artists " 
(with its corresponding class of " art-lovers ") from 
ordinary craftsmen and average mankind has always 
brought about xstheric uncertainty, since this 
independent class has invariably tended to what is 
called " art for art's sake," that is to say, art in which 
technical skill, scientifix: knowledge, desire for 
novelty or selE-expression have broken with the 
traditions resulting from the unconscious sway of 
spontaneous aesthetic preference. 

These traditions, representing the satisfaction of 
the xsthetic instinct through universal and long 
practice, are the stuff of every artistic style. The 
individual artist, however great, merely selects 
among the forms habitual io his youth and alters 
them, even as the mechanical inventor or the 
philosopher alters and develops the appliances or 
the systems of his predecessors. One of the earliest 
results of the historical and critical work of 
archseologists and " connoisseurs " has been the 
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recognition of the kinship between the masterpiece 
and the " schoolwork " from which it arises and 
which arises from it ; how many persons could tell 
a Giorgione, for instance, from a Cariani, or a 
Botticelli from a Bottacini ? And the problem of 
what individual temperamental difference accounts 
for the irresistible vividness, the inexhaustibly 
harmonious richness of the masterpiece, this un- 
solved problem of artistic genius shows by its very 
existence that the greatest innovator does not create 
out of nothing, but transmutes already existing 
forms into something possessing the familiarity of 
the old and the fascination of the new. 

Hence we see that the most sovereign art has 
always arisen when genius has not been wearied in 
the search for novelty nor wasted in the making of 
things appealing only to the idle and superfine. We 
must not be misled, like Tolstoi, by the aesthetic 
anarchy resulting from that rush of inventions and 
reforms, that confusion of historically and geo- 
graphically alien habits and standards, which has 
marked the last hundred years. Such moments of 
ferment and disintegration are necessarily rare and 
passing ; and their artistic chaos or sterihty is 
abnormal and of little consequence. The history of 
art shows, on the contrary, that even barbarism has 
not atrophied or interfered with the iesthetic 
instinct. We see that in any civilisation which was 
widespread, homogeneous and stable, the most con- 
summate works of art could be enjoyed by every one, 
becanse the forms embodied in, say, the Egyptian 
temple or the Gothic cathedral, the Greek statue or 
Japanese painting, were the forms famiUar in every 
craft, through an unbroken succession of kindred 
works of every degree of excellence. Applying the 
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conceptions of recent sestheticians, we understand 
that the art of any time or country was the comiaon 
property of all the men thereof, simply because 
the craftsmen had the habit not merely of those 
general relations of proportion and dimension whose 
Emfatby (Einfuhlung) is agreeable to the normal 
human being, but also of those more special forms 
into which the men of different places and periods 
have been wont to project, by aesthetic sympathy, 
the modes of acting and willing most favourable to 
their well-being. 

That such aesthetic well-being, whatever its pre- 
cise psychological and physiological explanation, is 
of a very deep seated, mghly organised, and far- 
spreading kind, has been, I trust, made evident to 
the reader of these pages. Dependent on all our 
habits of movement, of resistance, and of effort ; 
commensurate with our experience of balance and 
volition ; re-echoed through our innermost bodily 
life, it is no wonder that xsthetic weU-being should 
be associated with our preference for order, temper- 
ance, for aspiring and harmonious activity ; or that 
philosophers, from Plato to Schopenhauer, should 
have guessed that the contemplation of beauty vras 
one of the moral needs of the human creature. 

Evolutional speculation may indeed add that this 
harmonious vitalising of the soul, this rhythmical co- 
operation of so many lands of feeling and doing, this 
sympathising projection of man's modes into nature's 
forms, and this repercussion of nature's fancied 
attributes in man's own life, have answered some 
utility by unifying consciousness and rhythmically 
heightening vitality. And, in the light of these 
theories, the irresistible instinct will be justified, by 
which all times and peoples, despite the doubu of 
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philosophers and the scruples of ascetics, have 
invariably employed art as the expression of religion 
and bowed before beauty as a visible manifestation 
of the divine. 

Such are the main problems which the new 
science of jesthetics has undertaken to solve ; and 
such a few of the answers which it is already enabled 
to foreshadow. 



APPENDIX TO ANTHROPOMORPHIC 

^ESTHETICS 

QuoUtioiu bom Lippi's Ratmaesthetik and 
Mstbetiube EmfSb/ung 

[I have paTpotdy tefnuied from ill attempt to give any En^ith 
&>nn to these translations for fear of miiinteTpreting Profenor Lippt'a 
ocowonal obacoie ezpreuioni— V. L.] 

Raymaesthetik. 

Already when, looking at the tpiral, I follow it, and take in its 
fcparate portions nicceuivelj, I am making thii spiral tome into txijt- 
enti/ar me or in my ferceftiim. The spiral is first wide, then narrow ; 
or, rereruog the way of looking at it, first narrow and then wide. 
As a consequence the spiral btctmts tncceiBiTely narrower or wider, 
it narrsmu or toidens ititlf, and it does this in a definite manner. 
The eziitenoe of the spiral is a bMomimg. We have here a first con- 
necting point for the repreKntation of the conditions, according 
to whidi (with reference to the mechanical experience I have col- 
lected ever since my first daj of life) such a spiral line would have 
tijtftivtif originated. Bnt the shape itteU of the line already 
^ea occasion for snch snppotitioni (Vorttdlnngen) concerning 
its natnrat origin and conditions (Entstehungsbedingungen). For . 
famu habitoally arise in reality nnder specified mechanical conditions, 
and I have already seen the origin of all kinds of curves, increasing 
aad diminishing, and of this particular shape oi similar ones. And 
lastly, even if Pomis do not arise in this way, yet tbty mstrt tbemselvft 
so. And this also happens under specified mechanical conditions. 
Now to these mechanical conditions we give the name of forces, 
tndenties, mechanical activities. In so far as we cause the line 
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(t^. the tpiral in question) to arise out of these, we are interpreting 
its ihtpe mechanically. 

And to thia we add, or rather to this there adds itself, tlie repre- 
sentation of possible inner relationships of my own person (mdnei 
selbst)— not of the same result ^rgebniss) but of the same character, 
that is, thert adds itself the representation of possible kinds of my amt 
doing, in the process of which forces, motors, tendencies, or activities 
realise ibemselves freely or impeded: there takes place a yielding to 
inflaences, or an overcoming of resistaacES, there arise strains, 
tensbiu (Spannnngen) between impulses, and these are in tnm re- 
solved, etc. etc. Those Forces and force results {Craftwirkungen) 
appear in the light of these categories of my own relations, of these 
categories of my activity, these impnbes and tendendet and of these 
modes of this realisation. 

Mithetiiebe Einfohhing, by Th. Lipps, in Zeitscbrift fUr Psych. %. 
Pbyi. der Sinntsorgane, y<A. 2a, 1900, p. 439 et seq. 

. . . ! do not create the living spiral by objectifying some particn- 
Ur manner of myself living in spiral manner ,- bnt I make the spin! 
to be alive, by adding my life— {which has nothing to do vrith the 
spiral as such, but all the more to do mth force, with inhibitkuu 
■nd freedom, with resistance and resistance overcome, with tcaiiom 
and solntion)--by addii^ my life to the forces, inhibitions, resistances, 
etc^ which appear to me to be present in the spiral ; and by making 
this addition of my life I put my life also into them. In other words, 
the act of Einf&blvng does not consist in giving this personal quality 
(Farbunj^ to the spiral and to the manner in which the spiral appcaia 
to rise, not to the tptroTsform, but to the forces through whidi that 
fonn comet to exist. But, of course, as this penonal quality is added 
to this particular mechanical acbon, or is assimilated to it, so thii 
personal quality becomes the quality of a mechanical fact of this 
parricolar description, namely, of the mechanical fact tptrtd. 
My own mode of existing is transformed in the spiral to what^u 
extent it is attributed by my feelings (Eingefahlt) to the spiral ; my 
own mode of existing is transformed into a mode of existence in thie 
shape of spiral. But this appears first in the spiral, not first in 
me. . . . 

When I lend a soul (Beseele) to the form of an animal's body, 
to a cat or a dog, does this mean that I myself have existed ai dog or 
as cat ? And yet it remains certain that the creature can be thna 
endowed with soul or life, only because I attribute to it character- 
istics of my own life. 

How does this come about ? The answer is obvious : I attribute 
to the animal's body those peculiarities of my own life, the attribtt- 
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don of which u suggested by such experiences ai have been made by 
me ia connection with the sight of that animal, I attribnte them 
(bintai Iragen) in the d^ree, with the modification, in the combiiu- 
tioni to which this eipeiience necessitates me. By this means those ' 
peculiarities of my own life take the especial form and direction and 
the concrete contents, through which life (in general) becomes the 
specific lifeof a dog or a cat. This majr be expressed, if one chooses, 
by saying ; " I live myself in the fonn of the animal." It it in this 
lenae that, with reference to the spiral, I also live my life in the mode 
of the spiral's shape (lebe ich aach Angesichtt dei Spiisde in Form 
dcr Spinle mich ant). 

Let ns proceed a step further. We have shown dearly the timi- 
larity, bat also the difierence between the EinfiibUtHg into the spiral 
and the previously mentioned Einf^blwng into the gesture of anger. 
The difieretice consists in this, that in the case of the ipiral my own 
mode of activity which I transfer into it (einfOhle) is connected with 
the mechanical forces, tendencies, activities to which the sjnral is 
due, not owing to aisociatioaof experience, but through association 
of resemblance, or more strictly, association of similanty of character. 

Wishing to give a further instance of such association by resemblance 
(of character), and, in so far a further instance of that kind of £im- 
Jibbmg in which the connexion it due to resemblance (of character) 
between me and the object, I will choose as illustration Rbytlm. 

The regular sequence of accentuated and less accentuated syllables, 
or the rhythm of tones in music, necessitates, as did the spiral, a 
special movement of poiceptian, litis perceptive movement is 
of a particular kind : I am and I feel myself hurried along from ele- 
ment to demoit, from group to group. That which is hurrying 
me ^lathing me I) is the similarity of the elements and groupi. 
Every psychic action has the tendency to continue itself in the same 
manner. This law is no other than uat of similarity. At the same 
time every element and every definite group holds me fast. The 
accentuated syllables hold me tighter and longer than the unaccen- 
tnated; those more strongly accentiuted more than less strongly ac- 
centuated. It is in this alternation of pressing forwards and being held 
back, and in the consequent alternation of freer progression and rest, 
tA tension and solution, conflict and overcoming, and in the regu- 
larity of this alternated psychical activity, in this that consists, 
first and foremost, and looked at ptychobgically, the ph e nomenon 
of Rhythm. Rhythm u, thertfort, primarily a rhythm of tht acts 
tj ferteHang tht aecenOutUd and wuucfntMttd or less aecentuated 
rjUaiUs, . . . 
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But thii is not all. The law of atiociation through similaii^ 
is alto a law of the exteniion of erer^ characteriidc kind of pt^chtcal 
excitement or movement, a law of irradiation owing to similarity 
. . . alawoftfaeco-resonanceof similaroraimilarly tiined'*diorda" 
of ooi inner natore, a law of the psychical letonance of the similar. 
. . . Every category, or every specified rhythm of a psychical 
excitement or movement which takes place in any part of the soul 
(psyche), >V. which is realised in any items of consaoosness, has the 
tendency to spread itself further and over as wide an area as possible, 
a tendency to fill the whole " psyche," and hold it ; i\*. to sustain, 
icpiodnce, to cause to vibrate all that which has the same modality 
of psychical happening. 

Rhythm, taken as a whole, is a specific manner of sequence 
among separate psychical acts of the same kind. It can, therefore, 
be simply transpowd from one sequence of such acts to another, 
for instance, frcna a sequence of syUables or tones to a sequence of 
motoi-images (Bew»ungsvorstellungen). On the other hand, 
it is a natural essential of the niuversal charaiUr of a rhythm, of its 
particular easiness, freeness, heaviness, &£d6>quality(Gebundenheit), 
etc., that psychical acts of whatever contents you choose (beliebigem 
Inhalt) can became vehicles of this rhythm. In this manner we can 
get a radiation over the toboU psyche or over all kinds of contents 
thereof, a sympathetic vibration of all possible cb«rdt of our inner 
natnre. 

And since suck a co-nbntion eon happen, it mut in greater or 
lesser degree happen. 

• • • ■ 

I use the word rhythm in its largest sense, namely, ai a duracterinic 
mode of psychical bafpning (Ablanf) in general. 



. . . The reproductive force of rhythm is not directed upon 
the pardcuUr cemtenU of snch former experiences, but ttpmi tbt nudt 
of prycbical muventMt abicb u rtalised in them. The resnlt is the 
reproduction of a general condition of my being corresponding with the 
rhythm, the perception (Vorstellnng] of a unifying or embracing 
(umfassend) "general mood" (Goammtstimmung) of freedom 
and necessity, of passionate pushing forwards or quiet moderation, 
or seriousness or cheerful play, etc. What I experience intenully 
when I hear a Aythm is, therefore, double : firit, thefartieuiar mai/e- 
ment of the aelivily of ferceftion forced upon me by the rhythm, 
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Inumncli u this moremeiit is forced apon me by this rhythm and 
directly tnimected with it, inasmuch as this morement ii directly 
implied in the rhythm's perception, so this movemeiit seema to belong 
io tie rbytbm or the rbytimieat object, uems to be iu mwement and 
movenunt tetidenty. And secoodly, it ii / who am experiencing this 
general condition (Gesammtstiminimg) of my personality. . . . 
What connect* them (the rhythm and ^e mood) is that they are both 
one and the same movement. The mood is that in me aeeasiotted 
movement itself, bnt not merely as movement limited to that point 
of consciousness (p«yche) where it originated, but as movement of the 
total personality, whose nature is defined by everything which I have 
at any time experienced and can now be reawakenal in me ; and there- 
fore possessing the character of co-operatbn of the total ego. 

SeriouinetsorcheerfulncHof arfaythm . . .; breadth, lestfolness, 
weightioess, and their contraries in tones ; depth, warmth and cold 
of colours — these are none of them qualitiet of the perceived rhythm, 
tcHies and colours, that is ta say, they are not qualities which we 
find in these items of consdoutnets as such. I do not bear »eriousnew 
or cbeerfnlness when I hear the sequence of accentuated and unaccen- 
tuated syllables ; I do not hear the thinness (Leerheit) and the fnll- 
uesi, the breadth and the quietness, when I hear a sound ; I do not 
ut the depth, the warmth or cold, when I see the colour. But these 
vrordt denote the sensible manner in which I am internally moved, 
when I perceive the sounds and the colonn ; these words betoken 
the " affccdve character " of the process of perception. 

Zeiucbri/t fir Psycb. v. Phys., vol. 22, p. 416 : 

Mstbetie pleasure is dependent upon the attribution of Life, of smd 
{Bel^nng, Beseehing}. Esthetic contemplation, out ofwbitb astbetic 
pleasure arises, always containt such Beldung or Beseehing. But it 
u intpoasible for me to see or bear life, living outside myself, 01 
otbeiwise perceive it with my senses. I can find it only in myself 
at a peculiarity of my personality. In aesthetic contemplation I 
therefore lend to the xsthetic object my own personality in a particolar 
man nCT, or at all events a mode of my personality's existence. The 
Object, to which I pathetically lend life or soul, carries in itself a 
reaction tf tny personality. 

RMtmMsthetik. 

P. 61 : Sodi geometric-optical delusions arise onivenally from the 
n|)rc*enutioa <d the Forces, Activitict, Tendendes, which appear to 
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operate in the spatial images, or thioogh whose operation theoe 
tpatial image* appear to have their exiateace. 

F. 61 : We bme leen that the activity, thiongh wliich a fonn, 
or any foim-^lement appears to come into exiatence, cannot be 
thoQghi of ai vvithout counter-tendency or connter-actioD. It 
it only through the working againtt one another, and the balance of 
activity and coontei-activity that we obtain the resting (rnheode) 
Fonn. 

P. 63 : We must carefully ditcriminate between the Activity and 
the Tendency, both of which lead m a given spatial act, ana thia 
•patial act itsdf. It ii not the act but tiie tendency, the striving, 
the impulse produces the necoiity of an optical delusion. 

P. 79 : lliit fact ... is the fundamental fact of aeathetict. 
For space it an object of Kithetic perception, only ina«nuch as it is 
a ttaee wbieb bos been given life (belebter Raum), only tnsamnch 
ai It is the vehicle of an iimer temion, of an exchange of activity 
and counter-actiTity. It is the mission of the arts of beantifni 
spatial form to increase this interchange of activities and to divenify 
it ; and to preaent to us in the forms a meaningful Rhythm of living, 
which rhytlmi of living is self-enclosed into a meaningful whole ; 
to show US in the form) a directly intelligible exchange of com- 
parative constraint (Gebundenheit) and of freer action ; e> show 
a r^olated progress of single activities to conflicts and of 
oonmctt to resolutions ; to than a beautiful Combat and Victory of 
material, and yet never merely material, forces. 

P. 84: ... The particnlar power of tctistance against the 
attempt to aboliih or dimJnbh its existence, which we attribnte, in 
greater or lesser d^rce, to every object when cwnpared with mere 
empty space. 

P. 84 : The straight tine " unites " its extreme points or diaposca 
itielf between its extreme points; at the same time the straight 
line " ttretches " itself between its extreme points. 

P. 94 : If in a patial element there happen to meet two or more 
independent activities which are neither foreign nor hostile in their 
direction and which, for this reason, can be united in one representa- 
tion or the representation of one activity, then these two or more 
activities will reciprocally heighten each other. And with this will 
be heightened the optical result thereof. 

P. 115 : I finally wish to remind the reader what an aesthetic 
importance the peculiarity of vertical extension has, and the contrast 
between vertical extension and horizontal extension in the ornamental 
spatial arts. Geometrically speaking, there is no qualitative differ- 
ence between them. But in architecture, sculpture, and ceramic. 
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the oontraM between the two u the ongiiul factor of the cziateiice 
of foim. The worb of these art« btmud themtelTct horizontalljr 
and trtet themselves vertically. , . . Out of the interchange of 
thoe jUTdrities aritet above all the life quality (Lebendi^eit), vrfiich 
ii active in thcK worb. 

P. 118: No activity or tendency can be apparently incieaKd 
without our being obliged to conceive the contraiy activity or ten- 
dency at increased alio. But as the latter increase it assumed by n> 
vlmully became we had antimed the first increase, the first becomes 
the primary, the other the secondary. At a result a modification 
takes place, apart from thit mataal increase ... in the direction 
of that primary increase — (I sopposeLipps means we feel the primary 
more). 

P. 359 : When two lines are moving near each other in difEerent 
dircctiont, every one sees the movement of the second of these lines 
in the light of a contrary movement. If I see the principal [wxtt 
of a building rising vertically, then every oblique line of the building, 
which I tee alongside of or between them, appears to me to oppose 
itself to this vertical movement. I teem to feel naturally in those 
vertical lines at the same time as in the whole building to which they 
bdong, a traction of vertical movement. This traction i) not fol- 
lowed by the oblique tine, therefore this oblique line oppoies the 
tncdoii. If it did not, it would be dragged along and would no 
longer be the oblique line which it it. On the other hand, the per- 
c^mon of the obliqne line awalens in me the idea of a traction 
(on the whole) in an oblique direction. In comparison with it the 
actual^ vertical movement teems to me lets telf-oDvioni ; it becomes 
for my oonceptioQ more and more of an accompllihed fact (Leiitung). 
It withstands that traction and therefore realues in itself a tendency 
in aaother directioa. 



At the moment of passing from the perception of the vertical line 
to that of the obliqne onef I am filled with the representation of 
the vertical movement ; I, therefore, continue having it in the pre- 
sence of the oblique line. In to far as my perception of this oblique 
line is influenced by the im[»^saion of the vertical line, it will teem to 
me that the obliqne line onght really to run vertically also ; in a 
manner I txfett that it should do to. And as usual, the perception 
that it does not, awakens the sense of something oppoiii^ itself to 
this expected action. 

P. 279 : Every onified spatial form possetBei for our representation 
a tendency to t^e partictUar efiect which seems to be realised at a 
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^ven point of its coune ; it pouesKS this tendency ai a whole and 
already bffore the point wheie the cfFect ii actually produced. Hence 
arises a partitmlai optical delasioa. 

P. 337 : We cannot possibly get it out of oar mind that the widen- 
ing or lettii^ itself go into breadth must render vertical movement 
slower, and that the narrowing in horizontal sense most quicken 
the vertical movement. 

P. 341 : Every unified line possesses at every pomt the tendentr 
to that mode of bdng a boundary (BcgitnzNi) or enclosing, which 
that line seems to r«illse in its further course ; and in a degree 
commensurate to the directneu with which it seems to continue 
from that point of its coarse to this point of it,* 

P. 347 ; In architecture we see everywhere unified nuwcs, parti- 
cularly in vertical direction, projecting and receding. Everywhere 
do we meet the motif of the upper and lower projections in the moct 
universal meaning of tlus word. Through uiese the mass is tnn»- 
fbrmed into a living rhythm of tension and resolution. The receding 
parts not merely ga back bat hold back, or affirm their spatial existence 
against the force of widening out or the tendency to coming forwards, 
which becomes visible in projections. They (the receding parts) 
thereby embody a greater horizontal tension or achieve an increased 
iimer cohesion. At the same time the energy of their vertical activi^ 
increases. On the other hand, the projections, in so farastheyyidd 
in horizontal direction, seem also vertical — not to go out of themselves 
but to go back into themselves. They become points of rest in the 
vertical movement. Finally the vertical movement as a whole is 
increased, etc. etc. 

P. 396 : One word about the flitting of a column. In the flutings 
we see the column drawing itself togethcx towards its axis, then 
coming forward out of itself, withdrawing again, etc. etc lliere 
takes place on its surface a rhythmical interchange of tension and 
resolution. The corners (or edges) in which (in the Doric pillar) 
the fluting! meet are points of solution or of diminished tension. 
The counteraction towards the enclosing action of the boondary of 
the whole, or against the horizontal pushing out of the mass is directed 
by the comers inwards ; it is concentrated in the nucleus of the column 
and held in check by the boundaries of the nucleus. By this means 
the whole outer boundary or boundary of the whole is unburdened. 
Its enclosing activity is an eauer,iecurer one, and less threatened by the 

* I remember the late Mr. G. F. Watts showing me that curves 
affected m as wide or narrow according as we imagined them to be 
s^ments of larger or imaller circlet. — V. L. 
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counteraction from within. At the tame time, the Tcrtical action 
in the riba or sharp edges of the flating, or of the botiodai7 of the 
whole which they determine, ii less tenie, has a more certain effect 
and is more reassuring. And ioasmnch u the impression of the whole 
is necessarily deteimined directly by this "boundary of the whole," 
the whole column appears naturally with this character. Tlus 
diminishes tiie over-estimation of the height which would have 
resalted from the rounded shaft. As a fact the height of a Anted 
cylinder is iatdtt~tstimated in comparison with that of an unflnted 

It is obvious that in the Doric column this unhtrdening (Entlastnng) 
of the whole is motived by the tapering, in short by the constraint 
(Gedmngenheit). The total impresuon is that of a secure mode 
of being (Daseins) united with immense achievement, or else an 
impresuon of the quiet unhesitating execution of the achieve- 
ment. If the fluting were absent in the swelling width of the 
column, there would be danger of the colnmn appearing to 
make a cumbersome and fatiguing effort. One understands equally 
that, in the reverse case, that U to say when the impression of an im- 
portant intended achievement is missing, that is to say in intrinsically 
lighter forms, the Anting gives the impression of the el^nt, the 
superficially tense, of an ostentatiously displayed certainty, in short 
^ the *■«% toeak, but stiff {Kraftles getfrtixUn). 

P. 5 : llie shape of the column . . . does not merely exist, 
but bteomei, and that not once for all but over again at every moment. 
In other words, we are making (r./. the shape ot) the column 
into the subject of a mechanical (i>. dynamical) interpretation. 
We do so not intentionally, or as a result of reflection ; on the con- 
trary, the mechanical interpretation is ^ven directly with the 
perception. Now the processes of such mechanical beeoning do 
not occur merely in the world mttside us. There is a cat^ory of 
inM-hanii-jl btcoMtng (oT hafftniitg — geschehen) which is in every sense 
of the word more doscly connected with ourselves : namely, the 
beeeming in us. . . . We therefore consider the btcoming outsidt 
of us according to the analogy of the becoming in ns, that is to say, 
according to the analogy of our personal experience. 

A tiimlat way of considering things can already be noticed 
sHieneTer we speak of a "Force" residing in an object; more 
cleaHy even whenever we realise a "tendency" or "striving" 
(meben) in anything that happens, whenever we realise (t>. 
ontiide of ourselves, — ^V. L.) any " doing " or " being done to," any 
" activity " or " pasuveness." All inch giving life to our surrounding 
realities oomes abont, and ■"'" come about, only inasmuch as we 
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attribute to outer thiiigi our own feeling of foicc, our own feeling 
of strivingorwilling,ourownactivityandpatuveneH. . . . Such 
in attribnaon brings outer things closer to ui, makes tbem more 
intimate and in so far more seemingly intelligible. . . . We aie 
reminded of processes which we can experience in ourselves, not 
of individual concrete instances of such processes, but of procctse* 
similar in character. There arises in us the image of similar proceed- 
ings of our own and with the image the particnlai feeling of 
onnelves (lelbttgefuhl) which naturally accompanies such pro- 
ceedings. The mechanical proceeding which seems to fulfil itself 
with " ease " soggests such " doing " of our own which fulfils itsdf 
with similar freedom and ease ; and the large expenditure of mechani- 
cal " Energy " (italics sic) suggests a similar expenditure of our own 
power of will. On this depends in the one case the happy con- 
sciousness of ease and freedom of oui own activities, and in the other 
case, the equally happy conscionsness of our own power. ■ . . 
The column seems to gird itself op (sich znsammen zn fassen) and 
erect itself, that is to say, to proceed in the way in which I do when 
I gird myself up and neet myself, or remain thus tense and erect in 
opposition to the natural inertness of my body. It is impossible for 
me to be aware of the (shape of the) column without tlus activity 
seeming to exist in the shape I am tbos aware of. 

All our pleasure in spatial form (i./. viuble shapes. — ^V. L.) . . . 
is therefore due to sympathy of a happy kind (ist Fieude uber 
ranmliche Formen . . . bc^lGckendes i^rmpathiegefuhl). 
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jesthetic empathy and its 
organic accompaniments 

Tniulated hy R. L. Shields from the original French of Vtraoa 
Lee in the Revue Pbilosopbtgw, vol. hiv (19C7) 

I 

As already pointed out in the foregoing intro- 
ductory essay, Professor Lipps laid the foundation 
of a new and real philosophy of beauty and art 
when he formulated his hypothesis of Empathy 
(Eii^ublung) : an hypothesis which may be com- 
part to that of natural selection in its originality 
and its far-reaching importance. To apply the 
idea of Empathy will be the principal method 
whereby the aesthetician of the future niiay solve the 
problems of morphology and artistic evolution : to 
analyse, verify, and refer the phenomenon of 
Empathy to more elementary phenomena of mind 
will be the main future task of pychology as applied 
to esthetic activities. A new Darwin (and not 
without his Wallaces), Professor Lipps has given us 
the hypothesis of Einfuhlung ; let us examine what 
he has done with his discovery and what it behoves 
us to do with it. 

II 

To begin with, let me remind the readers of my 
other studies on Professor Lipps, and let me explain 
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to those who are unfamiliar with them, what is 
hidden beneath this veiy German and seemingly 
fantastic formula : Einfuhlung, or, as Professor 
Titchener has translated it, Empathy. This word, 
made up of fuhlin, to feel, and ein {herein, himin), 
in, into, conjugated (sicb einfiihlen) with the pronoun 
denoting the reflective mode — ^this word Einfuhlung 
has existed in German aesthetics ever since Vischer 
and Lotze ; * and furthermore it has existed in 
literary phraseology at least since Novalis and the 
Romanticists. We shall see later on at the price of 
what ambiguity and deviation from his own diought 
Professor Lipps has bought the dangerous advantage 
of using an already existing expression for a new idea. 
Sicb einfabUn, to transport oneself into something 
in feeling (the German reflective form has a sense of 
activity which to feel does not give, and which one 
cannot render except by the help of a verb such as 
to transport, project, enter into) — sieh einfiihlen into 
something, or into some one, has in ordinary German 
the meaning of putting oneself in the place of some one, 
of imagining, of experiencing, the feelings of some one 
9r something : it is the beginning of sympathy, but 
in this primary stage the attention is directed 
entirely to the feeling which one attributes to the 
other, and not at all to the imitation of that recog- 
nised or supposed feeling which is the act of 
sympathising (German mitfublen). 

It is in this sense that, even before Vischer, 

Feclmer, and Lotze, people spoke of einfiihlen oneself 

into the life and movement of a plant or animaL 

.' But in feeling oneself into the ^ce of a branch of a 

' tree swayed in the sunshine (the example, now 

* TKe lectoTO, aftcTwardi collected at Vucker't Au Scheiu tmd 

He Kmut, wete ^ea before 1870. 
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famous, is given by Lotze in the Mierocosmos) it was 
evident that the feehngs in which one was supposed 
to share were feelings which the branch of the tree 
did »K« experience ; xkty y/eit x)it feelings which we J J 
should have bad, not in becoming a branch, but in 
transporting into the branch our own human nature. 
The recognition of this is the beginning of Professor 
Lipps's theory of Einjiihlung, or rather, it is the 
meeting-point of his use of the verb Einfuhlen and 
that verb's ordinary meaning. When vie fut our- 
selves in the place oj some one or somtthing, what we 
call the place is the feelings characteristic of that 
place or situation, feelings of which we have had 
direct experience in our own past, and which we 
DOW attrioate for one reason or another (by no means 
always the same sort of reason) to a creature other 
than ourselves. It is no concern of the present 
inquiry whether this other be, more or less literally, 
similar to ourselves ; whether the perception of a 
resemblance is what suggests this attribution, and 
whether, in short, this attribution of direct data of 
our experience coincides with the reality of facts or 
whether, on the contrary, the person or thing to 
which we have attributed our own conditions be 
more or less dissimilar to us and incapable of feeling '' 
what we would feel in its place. What must be 
grasped by the student of ^thetic Empathy is that 
there exists, for one reason or another, an act of 
attribution of our energies, activities, or feelings to , 
the non-ego, an act necessarily preceding all sympathy, ' 
and that this projection of our inner experience 
necessitates the revival of subjective states in what 
we call our memoty. It is necessary to insist on 
tlus elementary psychological fact, because it explains 
the essential nature of all sympathetic movement : 
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and, what concerns us for the moment, the nature 
of everything which the German language, before or 
with Professor Lipps, means by the word Einfuhlung. 
It is because the states attributed by us to the 
perceived person or thing, the states which we 
beheve we recognise in it, are our oten staUs, that 
reviviscence of these past states will be accompanied 
r in us by satisfaction or dissatisfaction, intense In 
proportion to the greater or less vivacity of this 
reviviscence and to the presence or absence of other 
states capable of corroborating or inhibiting it. Our 
pleasure or displeasure in the subjective state which 
we recc^nise or imagine, is due to this subjective 
state having been ours, and becoming ours again 
when we thus attribute it. In other words, every 
subjective phenomenon, emotion, feeling, state of 
well-being or the reverse, etc., can only be known 
directly and in so far as given by our inner experi- 
ence ; consequently, what we take for the percep- 
tion of its existence outside us is only the conscious- 
ness of its strong or weak reviviscence in ourselves. 
Let me repeat and re-repeat it : Empathy, <x 
Einfuhlung, that is to say, the attribution of our 
modes to a non-ego, is accompanied by satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction because it takes place in ourselves. 
Now, there is a category of this attribution of our 
modes to a non-ego which is distinguished by the 
fact that this non-ego is not capabk of the modes 
thus attributed to it. I refer to the attribution of 
movements, of motor conditions and even of 
intention and volition and effort, in a word, of 
character, sensitiveness, and movement to inanimate 
and motionless shapes. Let me give an example 
which is also a quotation fiom Professor Lipps*s 
earlier book. 
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** The Doric abacus widens itself out in com- 
parison with the column, and seems, consequently, 
to yield to the pressure of the entablature and to 
spread out as it gives way. But while thus yielding 
it pulls itself together vigorously (Jasst sich zugleicb 
kraftvoll zauammeii) and asserts itself (behauput 
sicb) against this action of the superimposed weight. 
Thus it becomes the intermediary capable of 
resisting the vertical thrust of the column and the 
weight of the roof concentrated in the architrave." 

But, the reader may object, all that is simply the 
description of the play of mechanical forces taking 
place in the Doric order. Yes, of course this play 
of forces is well known to us, and especiaUv in the 
case of the Doric building. But where does this 
play of forces really take place ? Is it in the stone 
of which the edifice is built ? The stone has 
qualities of weight and cohesion, and these qualities 
have limitations : the weight of the superimposed 
part might, in certain positions, exceed the cohesion 
of the lower part ; then this lower will crack, and 
the building may even fall in. But the stone can 
neither spread out, nor full itself together vigorously, 
nor resist an activity. Stone knows neither thrust 
nor resistance. In using these expressions we are 
yielding to the habit of appfying the modes of our 
own existence in explanation of the outer world. 
Let us note, in passing, this tendency of oar mind, 
for it serves ss a clue to the often obscure windings 
of this question of Einjuhlung. But, to return, 
when we apply to certain buildings, or to their 
details, terms such as rising up, thrusting out, extend- 
ing, expanding, contracting, etc., we are not referring 
to the material part of them, stone, brick, or wood ; 
we are referring to their form. We will take some 
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more examples of this from Professor Lipps^s first 
book (Raumasthetik). 

" The whole column, after having widened ont 
at the base to adapt itself to the ground, draws itself 
together in its shaft and raises itself vertically with 
a concentration of energy, a rapidity and security 
corresponding to this concentration." We under- 
stand perfectly the meaning of these words, and in 
so far as we have a visual memory and familiarity 
with architecture, they give us an inner vision of 
the forms in question. All this is part of onr daily 
habits, and there is nothing new in it. But let us 
ask ourselves in what sense an architectural form, 
that is to say a given assemblage of lines and planes, 
can accomplish actions which we have recognised 
as impossible to stone, brick, and, in a word, to the 
material in which this form is presented to us F 

It is obvious that visible form, made of stone, or 
merely drawn on paper, is, in itself, incapable of 
action, unless we give a literal and incorrect meaning 
to the expression " to act on our perceptions." 
Form exists ; it does not act ; it is, on the contrary, 
our faculties which act in furnishing the relations 
and directions which make up this form. Thus the 
more we analyse the more we recognise the presence 
of activity on our part, and the absence of activity 
on the part of the form.* 

There is another point to consider : all this 
activity manifests itself in time, and breaks up into 
successive phases ; in speaking of the column, 
that is to say of the form of the column, in terms of 

" Compare also Raumtesthetik, p. 22 : " The column erecu iuelU 
it is not made erect. The erecting is the colnmn't own deed, it it 
the realisation of its own active force, it is the column's £ree and 
willing act." 
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activity, we have also spoken of it in terms of tirm ; 
we have even come to attribute to this column, to 
this motionless shape, all of whose parts co-exist 
without change, modes of movement, of rapidity 
and security in an action which it is reputed to 
accomplish ; and this action we have subdivided ^ 
into successive moments ! 

What is the meaning of this succession of untruths 
universally accepted even in our most exact phrase- 
ology ? Simply our incapacity to think otherwise / 
than in terms of our own experience, the incapacity * 
to explain to ourselves the non-ego except by the _ ' 
inner data of our consciousness : succession, move- 
ment, activity and their different modalities. The 
temporal existence, attributed to this form really 
existing only in space, is our existence in time ; the 
succession of moments attributed to the co-existing 
qualities of this form is the succession of our imfres- 
sionsi movement, rapidity, and security do not / 
belong to the form, but to our taking possession of this 
form ; and the activity we speak of is ours. " The 
serious or gay character of a rhythm," says Lipps 
(see above, p. 39), " the fullness, gravity, restml 
character of musical sounds : the depth, warmth or 
coolness of a colour-scheme — these are qualities 
which do not belong at all to rhythm, sounds or 
seen colours ; in other words, these are qualities .; 
which do not exist in these items of perception, 
taken in themselves. I do not hear the serious or 
gay character when I listen to a succession of 
accentuated or unaccentuated syllables : nor do I 
hear poverty, abundance, or rest in listening to a 
tonnd; I do not see depth, warmth, or coolness in 
seeing colour. These words express the manner in 
which my iimer sensibility is moved at the moment 
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of perceiving sounds and colours : these words 
designate the afeciive character [of the perceptive 
process]." * 

Moreover, with a merely perceptive process there 
is usually associated an eiplanatory process : com- 
plete apperception of a thing includes certain acts of 
comparison vcot only among the elementary sensa- 
tions produced by this thing, but also certain acts 
of reference of our present impressions to past 
impressions ; to take cognisance of an existence or 
4 quality means to join it with other eiistences and 
other qualities : it is an integration of the new 
sensation into a previous synthesis. 

The perception of a form, then, comprises, 
around a nucleus of simple sensations, the con- 
sciousness of the psychic process, of the mode more 
or less easy, more or less continuous, regular and 
energetic of this psychic process ; and consequently, 
as Lipps observes, the consciousness of the affective 
character of such a mode. But the perception of 
a form includes, in addition, the reference of our 
psychic process to other processes : we integrate the 
synthesis of our actual activities into an already 
known and analogous synthesis ; and our conscious- 
ness of making an eifort, of bending, or of dt'awing 
up, of yielding or resisting weight, of balancing 
ourselves, of extending ourselves in height, or depth, 
or breadth is complicated by the previous experience 
of similar states, and is enriched by accompaniments 

' Compare oIm Rmmasthetik, p. 42: "Der Impuls in ein 
bestimmt gerichtet raOmlicher Impule. Es iit anroOglich, oneo 
solchen Impuk TonmstcUen . . . oluie dass wir ihm in uiueitT 
Vorstellui^, aei o nur andeutungawoM, folges. Wir folgen ifam 
ia nsserer Vontellung, dies heisat aber nichu anderei all ; wir 
Iat$en in unierer VomeUing du, woiauf ti gerichtet itt, cncitehen. 
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particular to this experience. So, when two lines 
meet, the modes of activity of which we have 
consciousness in the more or less rapid and easy^ 
and continuous perception of their relations are 
complicated by modes of activity of which we have 
had consciousness on the occasion of an analogous 
encounter between our body and foreign bodies. 
Thus we explain the relations in space of these lines 
in terms of movement in time ; we attribute to ^' 
these lines not only balance, direction, velocity, pace, 
rhythm, energy, but also thrust, resistance^ strain, 
feeling, intention, and character. In a word, in 
perceiving forms made up of lines and planes, that 
is to say, in directing our attention successively to 
their different parts, in measuring, comparing, and 
referring one to the other, and in referring them in 
their details and totality to our previous experiences, 
we go through an incident or a drama, and this ^ 
incident or drama not being localisable in ourselves, 
through lack of " local signs " * attached to these 
states, is projected by us into the form on which, for 
the moment, such a large number of our energies 
are concentrated. 

But since all' this incident, all this drama, takes 
place in ourselves, since it consists in the reviviscence 
of activities and experiences stored up within us, it "> 
cannot be indifferent to us, it must be subject to 
the pleasure-displeasure alternative which accom- 
panies the consciousness of our activities. That is 

• Cf. 7he Ctntral Pnilm of Mithetits and Mflnttcrbeig in 
Appendix. 

For Local Signi, tee W. Juno's PryeboJcgy, ii, 155, "67; cf. 
V/nadt,CrviidrmiUTpiycb<^pe,$iieditlon,pp. 12^,130; KomfUx 
L«ialx^bfn,pp. l$6, 161 ;K<mfUxeL.dfTf 1^/^,^.16$ ;titoKtiipe, 
Ondiiui, TiCcheBcr'i traoilation, pp. 26, 544, 365, 417. 
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why a form to wMch we direct our attention will 
arouse in us a more or less distinct state of satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction. This state will produce a tendency, 
perhaps even an act, to prolong or shorten it accord- 
ing to its agreeableness or disagreeableness ; and 
this tendency, this act, will recall our attention to 
ourselves. To the objective and passive formula 
" this form is beautiful " will be added the subjec- 
tive -and active formula *' / like (that is to say, / try 
to heef in relation toitb) this form." 

Such is, it seems to me, the analysis, the description 
of the process which Professor Lipps has pointed out 
as at the base of all preference or aversion with 
regard to visible shapes. And it is to this process 
Professor Lipps has applied the term, already 
existing in his language, Einfuhlung. 

Ill 

The expression " ^Esthetic Einfuhlung " has the 
advantage of connecting a complex and little studied 
psychological phenomenon with certain facts of 
daily observation. But this advantage is counter- 
balanced by connecting with this new scientific idea 
the other meanings of an expression which had 
already been used in difierent circumstances. 
Thanks to its name, Einfuhlung became more accept- 
able, but it did not remain the same. The verb 
" sicb einjuhlen" literally to feel oneself into something 
or someone, implies, by its reflective form, the idea erf 
an ego which enters into the non~ego : and ProfessOT 
Lipps seems to have yielded to this implication. 
Admitted in an entirely conventional manner in hit 
first book on the /Esthetics of Spatial Formy this 
connotation latent in the word EinfUUui^ has grown 
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with the development of the hypothesis in his book 
on General Esthetics, the second volume of which 
occupies our attention at this moment- The 
grammatical / implied in the form of the verb has 
become Uttle by fittle a metaphysical ego possessing 
essential qualities and unity. Professor Lipps has 
come to speak fluently of the projection of our ego 
into the object or form seen : ichjuhle mich ein, he 
repeats constantly ; and this ich, this ego becoming 
more and more personal, finally ends by participating 
in the conditions which it has created in the non-ego 
and feeling the recoil of it as a child may try to imi- 
tate the movements of its own shadow. 

Am I unjust in attributing to Professor Lipps a 
little metaphysical mythology i Most times, cer- 
tainly, especially when he limits himself to the 
problems of elementary shapes of which he has made 
so masterty a study, Professor Lipps conceives and 
explains Empathy as a psychological phenomenon 
of reviviscence and of projection of oar past states. 
But as happens in all mythology, the mythological 
moments, if I may so call them, are intermittent : 
one believes and one does not believe ; with the 
result of having an uncertain, confused impression 
in which hovers many a troublesome ferhafs. 

" All that we perceive in the inanimate world 
(i« der unbeseelten JFelt),'* says Professor Lipps 
(p. 339), "is merely being and becoming. But this 
being and becoming we perceive and conceive 
(nebmen teir tmbr undfassen es auf), that is to say, 
that we make it ours by an inteUectual process. 
fiat,*' Professor Lipps continues, " while domg this 
we fill up the perceived phenomena vnth our own 
activity, with our life, our strength, in a word, with 
ourselves." 
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This quotation is an instance of the gradual 
encroachment on obvious facts of an assertion which 
requires rigorous examinatitm. Ol course in taking 
note of a phenomenon we apply to it the data of our 
own experience ; in the cases foreseen by Professor 
Lipps, we attribute to this phenomenon certain 
modes borrowed from our activities : activities 
which are known to us because they are ours. But 
between attributing certain modes of our activity, 
attributing certain activities which belong to us, and 
attributii^ our activity, there is a difference which 
is not always taken into account. Thus, having 
transformed the attribution of activities tohicb toe 
kjuto, insomuch as they are ours, into a projection 
of o^r activity. Professor Lipps, continuing to take 
the part for the whole, transforms our activity into 
our life, our strength, to end the crescendo by a final 
metamorphosis : our life, our strength, become 
" ourselves " (tt«j selhst). Will the reader object 
that these are merely figures of speech, and that we 
must not fall foul of words i But with abstract 
thinkers, with definers and systematisers such as 
Professor Lipps, verbal expression is itself subjected 
to analysis and used to furnish generalisations. To 
speak of attributing to fhenomena certain activities, 
or rather certain modes of activity, is to Umit oneself 
to the data of psycholc^ical observation : we are 
aware of having modes of activity and of interpreting 
external phenomena in terms of these modes. But 
to speak of -projecting ourselves into external phenomena 
is, first of all, to postulate the entity, the unity of an ■ 
ego ; it is moreover to formulate a psychological fact 
(the projection of ourselves) which does not agree 
with the data of introspection. One has a r^ht to 
ask, to begin with, in what way the ego, granting its 
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literal existence, coald divest itself of the subjective, 
inner character which belongs to it, and clothe 
itself in the objective, external character of the 
non-ego into which it is supposed to have entered i 
And putting aside this difficulty (of a rather theo- 
Ic^ical aspect), is it possible to assert that inner 
experience gives as examples of such a transference 
of the igo into the non-ego ? It is indeed true that 
the feeling of self hus been connected with the sense 
of effort by a school of psychologists ; and common 
parlance suggests that the feeling of self disappears 
in moments of great " absorption.*' This much is 
certain, that whenever the attention is concentrated / 
on an object outside ourselves, this attention is pro- 
pc»-tionately little concerned with what is taking 
place within us. But that such an absorption in the 
noH-ego, such a loss of the feeling of self and self's 
fnnctions is inevitable in the phenomenon of v 
Einfuhlung, is an assertion exceeding p^chological 
experience and, even, occasionally clashing with the 
data of such experience. To explain the pleasure 
or displeasure accompanying perception of a given 
form by the entrance of our ego into this form is a 
metaphorical method tempting to minds more 
literary than philosophic, but which Professor Lipps 
should not encourage by using expressions as mis- 
leading as they are picturesque. Neither do I 
imagine that Professor Lipps could fall into such a 
meuphorical trap. But the ego of Einfuhlung leads 
directly to this pitfaU, and makes it more difficult to 
follow the realprocess which is hidden under this 
phraseolo^. Tne process in question is that which 
we have described in our first pages, namely, the 
process of interpreting visible shapes in terms of our "* 
Own activities^ jnst as we interpret all external data 
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in terms of our experience, a process which implies 
a more or less distinct reviviscence of previous motor 
conditions and, therefore, the pleasure-displeasure 
alternative attached to these conditions. 

Does Professor Lipps make this process the 
explanation of aesthetic satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction ? Doubtless, since if is Professor Lipps who 
first pointed out the phenomenon of Einfuhlung, 
and since the process in question is hidden in the 
phenomenon of Einfuhlung. I emphasise the words 
is hidden there; for in using these words I am 
showing both my acceptance of Professor Lipps's 
ideas and my divergence from them. For while 
the simple process of attributing certain of our 
activities, and of interpreting by certain facts of our 
experience, sometimes stands out clearly in Professor 
Lipps's thought and words, at other times it is hidden 
or masked. It is perfectly plain and distinct when 
he speaks of " the throb of life felt in penetrating 
by contemplation into a work of art, the throb 
which, for this very reason seems to belong to the 
work of art and to be the throb of its own inner 
Ufe " : and again when he identifies the pleasure of 
Einfuhlung with the pleasure " of the inner expansion 
and contraction which I accomplish {flit der gattzen 
inneren Bewegung, die ich voUztehe), when I follow 
the (architectural) forms." But if the psychological 
process stands out clearly in these words, is it not 
singularly obscured in the following sentence ? 
" The ego which remains in this aesthetic contempla- 
tion, is a super-individual ego^ in the same sense that 
the scientific and ethical egos are super-individaal. 
The ^go^lives in the thing^contemplated {es Ubt in 
der betrachteten Sache.)." 

Would it not be more in keeping with facts to say 
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that the contemplated object lives in the mind which / 
contemplates it i And does it not seem that one 
catches a glimpse in Professor Lipps's thought of the 
vague entity of a homogeneous ego, separate and 
almost material, leaving the realm of reality 
imagined in some way as dimensional space) to take 
ap its abode in " the work of art," to participate in 
its life and to detach itself from its own, after the 
fashion of the Lenten retreat of a Cathdlic escaping 
from the world and purifying himself in the life of 
a convent ? 

This metaphw might be applied, but it would"" 
make us forget that the ego is not an entity apart, 
not a personage able to go in and out of a given 
place, but is a group of subjective phenomena, or 
rather a special kind of feeling intermittently 
present in consciousness. Moreover this metaphor 
would make us forget also that ** work of art " is the 
name given sometimes to an object existing outside 
ourselves, and sometimes to the image of it which 
we make for ourselves, and to the inner condition 
accompanying the perception of this object. Now 
it is only in this last sense that the work of art 
possesses a life in which we can share ; and all the 
real truth in the Einjuhlung hypothesis is connected 
with the subjective existence of the work of art, 
that is to say, with the idea of it which we make for 
ourselves ; an idea made up in part of our experi- 
ences of life and activity ; I would venture to 
specify even further, made up in part of the 
ezpenence of movements of our own body. 
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It is this last possibility which Lipps absolutely 
refuses to entertain, and to which he seems con- 
stantly concerned in closing every avenue. One 
might almost believe that it is the dislike of admitting 
the participation of the body in the phenomenon 
ci xsthetic Empathy which has impelled Lipps to 
' make aesthetics more and more abstract, a prion, and 
metaphysical. This concern for safeguarding the 
spiritual purity of Einfuhlung by the interposition 
of an ego equivalent to an immaterial entity seems 
not to have existed at the time when he wrote his 
first and best xsthetical book, his admirable Raum- 
asthetik. Beginning with the very well-known but 
insufficiently studied phenomena incorrectly called 
** optical illusions," phenomena consisting in falsi- 
fying the real proportions of geometric shapes 
through the application of judgments derived from 
our other experience, Lipps devoted himself to 
studying with genial sagacity the ideas (to which 
current language bears testimony) of activity, of 
temporal existence, of motion, accompanying in 
our consciousness the sight of lines and planes 
which (in the phraseology itself testifying to the 
existence of these phenomena) meet and unite in 
order to make up what we caU forms. From this 
Mudy has come, if not the theory, at least the 
empirical and the logical demonstration of the 
process to which Professor Lipps has given the 
convenient but misleading name of Einfihlung, 

"Every unified spatial form," he writei in hi» firrt book oa 
i£athetict {Ravmaithttii, p. 279), " hai in our repretentatioD of 
it ■ tendency towardi the apecial eSect which seemi to take pUce 
at tome point of its enstence. The fonn has this tendency in in 
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totality and before, as ttell aa after, the point where thii effect take* 
pbce. The rault it an opticid iUtuim of a particular kind." Why I 
Because {Raunuestbettk, p. 304.) " we see, so to speak, what we expect 
to see, because we have this expectadon, and because the really 
does not thwart it." 

Similarly {Raumastbetik, p. 337), " it is impossible foe us not to 
think that widening out necessanly implies a slackening of the 
vertical movement, and that, vice versa, horizontal contraction 
docs not imply an acceleration of the vertical movement." In the 
same way (Rmmastbetik, p. z6o), "When one stone resting on 
another doea not fall . . . thisfact awakens in us the representation 
of a tmtjiter-tendeney which we attribute to the stone's prop. Or, 
more correctly, when we analyse what really takes place, the counter- 
tendency is only the denial of our expectation of seeing this stone 
falL" 

Let US ask again why it should be so f Raum- 
asthftik (p. 35) gives us the following reply : 

" Daily life shows that we are guided, in practice as well as in mere 
judgment, by experiences of a mechanical order, without our having 
a oinscious memory of the content of these experiences.* It is 
therefore certain that past mechanical experiences act unconsciously 
in us. . . . When past experiences belonging to the same category 
become sufficiently numerous they aystallise in us so as to form a 
Law. And once crystallised into a Law these past experiences no 
longer act separately in us, but only united in this law, realising 
the elements they possess in common. And just as we are not con- 
scious of past experience taken separately, so neither are we neces- 
sarily conscious of this Law. Although this law has no intrinsic 
and isolated existence, it acts in us as if it really existed : that is to 
/ay, that vie submit individual cases to it. . . . And not only cases 
nmilar to those of which we have had experience in our past, but 
also new and varied cases ; provided always that these new cases 
fall onder the same law. . . ." 

The last part of this chain of e^lanation is 
perhaps expressed in rather too general terms, but 

• Raitmastbetii, p. 35 ; Everyday life shows that in our judg- 
neiita and practice we can be guided by mechanical experiences, 
without the data [Inbalt] of these experiences now existing 
conacionaly in memory. Past mechanical experience therefore 
undeniably produces onconscious workings in us. 
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the reader will notice that in all the passages we 
have just quoted, Professor Lipps is dealing in 
psychology based on observation and not in meta- 
physics containing a friori statements. In these 
quotations there is no mention of an ego entering into 
the thing contemplated and letting itself be moved 
by the activities emanating from itself. Empathy 
(for Professor Lipps already uses the word EinfuBlung 
in his earUer book) — ^Empathy depends upon the 
condensation of past mechanical experiences acting 
in the present as a real law, that is to say (in empirical 
wording), upon the residue of motor conditions 
which have been deprived by repetition of all marks 
of origin and environment ; briefly, the activities 
which we attribute to perceived shapes are activities 
which have become, so to speak, abstract, and recur 
without the revival of details, in the same way as 
another kind of conditions, namely, those dealt with 
by M. Ribot's hypothesis of Emotional Memory. 

'* When reality does not thwart it, our expecta- 
tion is verified because we have it," says Lipps, a 
saying which could be paraphrased more techni- 
cally : an active or emotional condition arises in us 
when its suggestion is not inhibited by other 
active or emotional conditions of a contradictory 
nature. 

In the theory of Einfuhlung thus formulated in 
Professor Lipps's first book there was nothing which 
could not be accepted by empirical psychology, 
nothing to which I did not subscribe in my account 
of his Raumasthetik, nothing of which the masterly 
pages of an eminent experimental psychologist, 
Hugo Miinsterberg {Principles of Art Educationy 
New York, 1905), are not an amplification in mwe 
technical terms. 
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Unfortunately, it would seem that, at this point. 
Professor Lipps's thought was checked along these 
lines, deflected in the direction of old-established 
aesthetics, metaphysical, abstract, and even a prior- 
istic. Professor Lipps would seem to have stumbled 
against certain opinions which were converging with 
his own, by which he was offended. One oi the 
most distinguished recent Grerman xstheticians, Karl 
Groos {Sfiele der Menschen and ^stbetik), starting 
from the examination of the so-called " play> 
instinct," basing his views upon introspection, 
happened to formulate at the very moment of the 
appearance of Professor Lipps's first book (of which 
he borrowed a page), an explanation of aesthetic 
pleasure and displeasure based on a phenomenon 
which he called " Inner Imitation *' (Jnnere Nach- 
abmung). This Inner Imitation^ which Professor 
GroOT, a writer of an observant rather than a 
systematic mind, made no attempt to define 
exactly, almost corresponded to Professor Lipps's 
Einfuhlung. But it differed in so far that the Inntr 
Imitation^ a phenomenon known to Professor Groos 
through personal introspection, contained a very 
unmistakable trace not only of motor images, but of ^ 
muscular sensations, similar to those which Fechner 
had discovered in himself while watching a fencing 
match, or a game of billiards, and to those in which 
Strieker, though refuted in this by M. Gilbert 
Ballet, imagined auditive memory to consist. 

The existence in Inner Imitation (such at least as 
it was first formulated by Professor Groos), of this 
clement of muscular sensations, connected Groos's ^ 
hypothesis with the '* Lange-Jamea " theory of the 
part played by organic sensations in emotional 
states ; and at the same time allowed the explana- 
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tioo of a part at least of aesthetic pleasure by organic 
conditions favourable to life. The alliance with such 
ideas, repugnant to the wholly intellectual, if not 
wholly spiritualistic, xsthetics of Professor Lipps, 
seems to have made him recoil. There may also 
have been something further ; and here I am 
compelled to speak of myself and of my essay (in 
collaDoration with C. Anstruther-Thorason) which 
was published in 1897, under the title of Beauty and 
UgltTiess* This essay, in which I had given a | 
psychological setting to documents furnished by a 
fellow-worker of extraordinary xsthetic experience 
and of even more highly developed gift of intro- 
spection, contained (quite independently of all 
influence from Professor Lipps, whose ideas we did 
not yet know), the discovery made contemporane- 
ously by him, by Professor Groos, and by us, of 
a tendency to attribute human activities, nay 
movements, to visible shapes ; moreover our essay 
also used this fact as the principal explanation of 
the pleasure and displeasure accompanying aesthetic 
contemplation of such visible shapes. So far one 
might have expected that the agreement of our 
ideas with those of Professor Lipps, who dealt with 
our essay in the Archiv fiir systematische Pbilosophie 
(VL Band, Heft 3, BerKn, 1900, p. 385), would have 
corroborated the ideas formulated in his Raum- 
asthetik. But, just as in the case of Professor Groos, 
this resemblance of our ideas vnth those of Professor 
Lipps was vitiated in his eyes by the addition of 
notions which he reprobated. 

As yet but novice in psychology, I had subscribed 
with a novice's enthusiasm to the so-called Lange- 

" Cmltmporary Revuto, October-Novembei 1897, See p. 153 
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James hypothesis ; and what was worse, ceneralising 
on the introspective observations furnished by my 
collaborator, I had deduced the quite unwarranted 
conclusion that certain organic phenomena and 
localisable motor conditions were the sub- 
conscious accompaniment of the perception of 
visible form ; in fact, that aesthetic pleasure and 
displeasure were due to organic reverberations 
produced by such subconscious changes in the 
muscular, circulatory, and respiratory apparatus, / 
changes which the self-observation of my colla- 
borator had demonstrated in herself as an accompani- 
ment of very intense visual perception. Of the 
theOTetic part of this essay (the observations, which 
were due to my collaborator, ought to have been 
verified by experimentation and the method of 
Questionnaires) Professor Lipps picked out with 
pitiless clearness aU that was confused, fantastic, 
dlogical, presumptuous, and untenable. Although 
unjust in certain details, this criticism by Professor 
Lipps was of the greatest use in my subsequent work 
on aesthetics. It would have been even more so if, 
before reading it, the study of his Rautnastbetik, in 
which 1 instantly recognised the clue to the whole 
subject, had not already sifted out all the ideas I 
had previously held. Without Professor Lipps 
suspecting it, I was already his enthusiastic disciple, 
and the rebukes he administered in the Archiv Jur 
systetnatische Philosofhie were only the more felt 
and the more efficacious. But while this criticism of 
my work was thus fruitful for its victim, it would 
seem to have had a less suggestive effect on the mind 
of its writer. In Professor Lipps's second book I 
find in a chapter, Kritischer Exkurs, allusions to the 
essay Beauty and Ugliness., nay the quotation of an 
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English expression I had used there, justifying the 
suspicion that this essay may have been the stumbling- 
block which deflected towards abstract, and almost 
spiritualistic xsthetics, the mind of Professor Lipps 
already disagreeably impressed by the resemblance 
between his Einfublung and Professor Karl Groos's 
Irmere Naebahmung. Is this piece of literary bio- 
graphy mere fantasticality due to my inordinate 
self-importance ? Possibly, but it may, nevertheless, 
serve as a diagram of the evolution of Professor 
Lipps's thought. This evolution appears to have 
been as foUows : Analysing case by case those 
" optical iUusions " which prove our habit of pro- 
jecting our mechanical experiences into linear 
shapes, and comparing these elementary cases of 
Einfublung wdth the far more complex phenomena 
of attribution of human activities and human motor 
conditions to architecture, in fact dealing with 
observation. Professor Lipps laid the foundations 
on which psychological .esthetics of the future must 
be built. But hostility to all interference of psycho- 
physiology in psychological questions, impatience 
with isolated facts and a passion for formula have 
made Professor Lipps attempt to construct deduc- 
tively a complete system of esthetics, with every 
detail deducible from a preceding detail, the whole 
being logically derived from a single premise : the 
existence of Mstbetic Einfublung.* 

• Cf. Arehiv fSr lyium. Pha., Ncue Folge, VI. Band, Heft 3, 
Berlin, 1900, pp. 385-390; at the lattei page b^im a review of Karl 
Gmot'sSpuleJir Menscben with the words: " Diese Veiwandichaft 
la»t e$ . . . erschdocD, dass in K. G.'s SpteU der Meniebm den 
Auslassnngen von Vernon Lee und Anstruther-Thomson wcrt 
beigel^ wird," 

In the review of Beauty and UgUmss we read, together with some 
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I have insisted thus lengthily on the distinction 
between Empathy considered as an elementary 
postulate, and Empathy as a Sufficient Reason in 
sesthetical theorising, because it is important for the 
utilisation of Professor Lipps's discoveries that the 
reader of his three badly arranged and redundant 
Tolumes should be given a clue consisting in a clear 
distinction between these two aspects of Professor 
cztioDdy deserved cemnre of certain confused ideas we had been 
guilty of, these sentencet : 

" Der Knltiu der Korperempfindungen ist zur Manie geworden." 

" E« iit Verzeihlich, wenn ein geistreicher Kopf wie James auch 
dmnal barocke Einfalle befaaglich aasspinnt : aber das endlose 
Wuteispinnen derselben soUte man nuhn lassen." 

In Die aitbetisebe Betracbttmg and die bitdendt Kvmt (L^pzig, 
190Q, a KcdoD of the ATn'hjfj^ ^ATjhtrj deal) (p. 417) with " ^the- 
tischen Eindruci nnd tdrpcrliche Tatigkeiten," and contains (p. 439) 
a refaence to a passage of Beauty and Uglinesi concerning Light-- 
beatudneii as a result of certain bodily accompaniments of zsthedc 
perceptioDS. The Exkuri ends with the admonition that unless one 



" Schwdge man endlich von diesen angeblichen Faktoren des 
zstfaetischen Genusses, es sei denn, um sie dem gebuhrenden spott 



Now it happens that one of Professor Lipps's iinaniwerable 
objections ii tbe following : 

" Es ist ttnmoglifh (underlined) dass ich von diesen Vetandemngen 
in munon Korper, den Moskelspannnngen, etwa weiss, so lange 
ich eine Saule betiachte und in den Gennts ihrer Schanh«it ver- 
■anken bin.'* 

The dispute tnnii upon the meaning of Fersunken. Of course, 
if Fersanken meaoi by definition that one can absolatel7 perceive 
nothing except the column and one's pleasure, then evidently one 
perceives no organic sensations or tj^ything else. But if by Fersunken 
we mean no such mono-iddstic condition, there is no reason why a 
person with habits of such observation should not remark a sensation 
which seems relevant to the column experience, just as much as he 
may remark a sensation (say a tight boot] which is irrelevant to the 
column experience. I fear that this notion of being so Fersunken 
ia contemplation of columns merely shows how little even great 
xsdieticians have observed their normal degree of zsthetic attention. 
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Lipps's theories. There is, so to speak, one Professor 
Lipps who has opened and who continues to open 
up (in those chapters of the newer vohime which 
resemble the Raumastbetik) a vast and fruitful field 
for aesthetic research ; or, to put it better, a Pro- 
fessor Lipps giving, as Darwin aid to biology, a new 
direction to all thought, and all observation, 
concerned with Beauty and Art. But there is also 
a Professor Lipps who is trying to confine in a neat 
system, and in abstract formulx, a subject which is 
complex, connected with others, and moreover 
exceedingly obscure. There is a Professor Lipps 
who, after fixing the boundaries of the subject, 
having defined its terms, prescribed the method 
and built up the system, proposes to limit all future 
aesthetic study to amplification and eiempUfication, 
in a word, to a commentary on a (quasi-theological) 
system whose first sentence reads — "In the beginning 
was Einfuhlung " : a Professor Lipps who treats as 
heretics and perverts those seeking truth by other 
methods and from other premises ; and above all, a 
Professor Lipps who, at the slightest allusion to 
psycho-physiological parallelism, or at the faintest 
attempt at connecting the phenomena of Beauty 
with organic states and feelings, silences us with : 
" All that has nothing to do with aesthetics." 

Now, such pretensions must be rebelled against. 
Let us study — and every psychological study of 
Beauty might profitably begin with this study — ^let 
us study Professor Lipps's hypotheses, analyses, and 
definitions ; and the more we do so with respectful 
independence, the more we shall find them a mine 
of valuable ideas. But we ought to study Professor 
Lipps in order to continue and to correct his work. 
I even venture to say that it will be only through a 
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long work of criticism, a work in which all methods 
and all individualities may unite, that the wealth of 
Professor Lipps's thought can be adequately utilised 
and even properly appreciated. 



On the one hand, we ought to take the hypothesis 
of Einfuhlung (after having stripped it of all that is / 
not purely psychological, and perhaps of its mis- 
leading name) and apply it to all branches of art, to 
all categories of shape, following in this the masterly 
example of Professor Lipps in his analyses of the 
elementary forms of architecture and pottery, 
reducing these forms to a certain number of schemes 
of interplay of aesthetic forces. We shall thus get 
on the one hand the analytical classification of these 
elementary schemes of visible shape, whose number 
Professor Lipps has calculated as about 1620. On 
the other hand we shall have the statistical enumera- 
tion of these different elementary aesthetic schemes 
as applied in the art of all ages and all times. Such 
artistic morphology will clear the way for a study of 
the evolution of form, a study destined to constitute 
the real history of art. The phenomenon of 
Einf-ubUing will thus explain, on the subjective side, 
our morphological preferences and aversions in the 
realm of visual form ; or, considering the matter 
objectively, it will explain the predominance and 
recurrence of certain elementary schemes of form, 
and the tendency to elimination of the schemes 
which are aesthetically opposed to these. 

But when this is done, half of the problems of 
jesthetics will still remain. Einfuhlung does not 
explain everything in the artistic phenomenon : the 
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relations of form to what it represents or suggests 
there constitute a whole group of psychological 
problems where judgment and recognition play the 
chief part. An end must be made to the confusion 
(existing sometimes even in Professor Lipps), not 
only between the form of the object refresenttd, that 
is to say the anatomical, material, real structure, and 
the astheticform representing, that is to say recallingy 
the aspect of this represented object. We shall 
have to guard against confusions such as that of 
classifying (as Professor Lipps does) among plastic 
problems the logical question of whether a bronze 
crown should be put on a marble head, and (what is 
worse still) the legitimacy of placing one figure on 
the pedestal supporting another. In all this vast, 
obscure field of the relations of asthetic form with 
the idea of the object which it represents, the hypo- 
thesis of Empathy cannot serve as a clue. 

This is not aU : if we consider sesthetics as a part 
of psychology, as Professor Lipps rightly does 
(calhng his book 7he Psychology of Beauty and Ari)^ 
we have the right, nay the duty, to consider the 
phenomenon of Empathy no longer as an explaining 
cause, but also as itself an effect requiring to be 
explained. It will not do to repeat that Einfuhlung 
is accompanied by pleasure or displeasure, accordii^ 
as the " activities " stirred up are agreeable or not. 
We must ask (many scientific men have asked in a 
way far from flattering to art and beauty !) what can 
be the use, and consequently the reason, for the 
development rather than the elimination of this 
play of imagination in vacuo ? In other words, we 
must ask what advantage accrues to the individual 
and the race from this strange phenomenon of 
Empathy, and why aesthetic sensitiveness, leading 
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apparently to no practical advantage, should be 
biol(^ically encouraged by the implication therein 
of intense, massive and durable pleasure i What 
has Esthetic Empathy been able to contribute to 
the survival of the individuals and of the races 
gifted with this aesthetico-dynamic delusion ? 

And this brings us back, pace Professor Lipps, to 
the study of the phenomena accompanying the 
aesthetic ^enomeiion, to the study of the reverbera- 
tions of Empathy on our physical as well as our 
psychic condition. I would therefore submit, if 
not to Professor Lipps, at least to all the disciples I 
wish him (and whom my work will, I hope, tend 
to increase), I would submit certain reflections on 
the scientific attitude to be adopted regarding these 
** organic sensations " which Professor Lipps requests 
us to talk no more about. In this, as in every 
question, psychological or otherwise, the student 
must learn to define and criticise his own thought, 
not to allow himself to be led astray by words : in 
short, to know exactly what he is talking about. 
To identify the pleasure experienced at the sight 
of a picture with the feeUng distinguishable (when 
strong enough to be distinguished) in the head, 
chest, back and so forth, is not to know what one is 
talking about ; or, it is to talk, as I was guilty of 
doing in my first essay on these questions, without 
having cleared one's ideas. But is the prevailing 
confusion on these points a reason for forbidding all 
examination into muscular or organic phenomena, v 
into conditions of physical exaltation or depression, 
such as the student may happen to observe as 
accompanying his aesthetic experience i 

Sur«y not. It is only in keeping a record of these 
facts that we can determine their relation to 
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EBSthetic conditions, or the absence ot any such 
relation. Are these muscular or organic sensations, 
whose existence Professor Lipps does not deny, 
simple reperCQSsions of the activities which our 
Empathy has attributed to visible shapes i Or are 
they the indication, thg local sign, of processes 
integrated in the physical substratum of the activities 
revived in us while thus attributed to the non-ego ? * 
Are they, as Professor Groos seems to think, the 
accompaniment of the most developed sestiietic 
activity, which redouble this same activity ? Or 
are they, on the contrary, like perhaps the laryngeal 
and respiratory and oral sensations of imperfect 
auditives, the result of an InsufHcient aesthetic 
sensibility seeking to reinforce itself by a second 
appeal to the attention ? f 

Each one of these possibilities requires to be 
studied ; the result of such study would throw 
much light on the psycho-physiological mechanism 
of Empathy and, consequently, on the psychological 
nature and the evolutional cause of this very strange 
phenomenon. It might also clear up an obscure 
point in the psychological explanation of Empathy, 
that is to say the origin of the qualities of weight and 
direction, among those attributed to visible shapes : 

* Karl Grooa, Mtthetii, p. 419 : 

" Dus wir motohschen in . . . dei Uebdzeagung lebcn, dnen 
intentiTeren Genuw zu haben als solcke, denen jede Lorperliche, 
Rraonanz fehlt, wird man Unbeacheiden, aber doch wohl auch 
nat^lich finden ; denn die VeTBctundzung mit Vergangeaem ist 
ja b«i unseienfalls vorhanden ; wii Untenchelden una also dnrch 
cin Plot Ton den anderen." 

t The answers to a Queittemuire on the individual diSerencea 
in musical receptivity, on which I am at present engaged, lead me 
to think that inch " sensations in the vocal parts " are commoner 
among the imperfect anditives, the latter being characterised for 
me by lack of memory of simultaneous sound combinations. 
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qualities which might seem, like warmth and cold 
attributed by Professor Lipps to colours, to require 
the co-operation of distinctly sensorial and muscular 
reviviscence with the more abstract, and so to speak 
spiritual, modes of mere motion, effort, and resist- 
ance, all of whose subjective synthesis is projected 
by us into objective forms. And, to wind up this 
lut of what seem to me desirable inquiries, an 
mquiry into the bodily well-being or malaise (more 
or less localisable) accompanying certain cases of 
isthetic contemplation might shed some light on 
the direct or indirect racial advantage which accounts 
for the development instead of the atrophy of our 
isthetic faculty, and in so far upon the evolutional 
reason of the pleasure-djspleasure alternative at- 
tached to seemingly useless activities. The jesthetic 
phenomenon is enmeshed with the phenomena 
of memory, attention, and the connection between ; 
thought and motor reactions, even if it is not 
entirely dependent upon them. And the riddle 
of pleasure and displeasure connected with the 
esthetic interpretation of shapes merges into the 
larger riddle of pleasure and displeasure in general. 
To forbid the study of the physiological accoropani- 
tnents of EBsthetic contemplation is, therefore, to 
exclude many hypotheses and probably also many 
syntheses of facts bearing upon the entire field of 
psychoIoCT. However much the aestheticians of the 
eighteenm century and certain modern laggards 
have thought to the contrary, aesthetics will not 
help us much in appreciating the beautiful and 
disuking the ugly. But in showing the reason for 
iutuitive preferences and aversions connected with 
beauty and Ugliness, psychological aesthetics will 
contribute to the general and applicable knowledge 
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of that microcosm of complex and obscure move- 
ments which we call the human soul. 

I do not entertain the hope of influencing the 
ideas of the master to whom my own owe a good 
half of their value. I shall be satisfied if I persuade 
some readers to take their stand with me among the 
disciples of the great German aesthetician. And I 
shaU fulfil more than my expectation if I succeed in 
pointing out to those who are already disciples, a 
possibUity of further utilisation of the roaster's 
doctrine, not by restricting it to the limits he would 
himself impose, but by applying it, carrying it on 
and, if need be, fitting it to the constant prc^ess 
of psychological thought and observation. 



APPENDIX TO ESTHETIC EMPATHY 

(SCHMARSOW AND VAN DE VELDE) 

Professor Angoit Schmaisow (Vnser FfrbJUtnist z» den biUendm 
KUnsUn, Ldpzig, 1903) lus taken tip and pushed to the utmost 
the explanations implicit in Groos's JiTpothesis of Inner Mimicry 
and its oiganic accompaniments, making the beholder's sense of 
his bodily existence and objective movonent the measure, so to speak, 
of his interest in vimal shapes. The agreeableness of the third 
dimension in art is therefore explained, not \>y a furtherance of our 
interest in the movement of lines, but as a promise of freedom 
of our onn locomotion and respiration, for instance (p. no) : 

"... This pushing back of the nearer planes into the distance, 
this enlarging of the fidd of vision beyond the factnal re^on . . . 
this ' Stand off three steps ' (' Drei Schriit vom Leibe !")■-- 
is already the conquest of the third dimension, and locomotion is 
needed to measure the width of our glance : the give and take of 
our eyes and our body teaches us the beneficent effect of having 
and of keeping a free fidd of action around us. After feduig oundTca 
naiiowed in and confined, we can now breathe freely, and we enjoy 
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OQideepcT breathing as a gift from spice. . .. ." This corporeal- 
mimetic'kiaieathetic expLmation naturally makes Professor Schmaisow 
very impatient with Lipps's analpis of the Doiic colomn, which he 
donoUuiea u follows ^. loo) : 

"The inppoged recognition of such strife (auch opposition of 
forces) in a Greek temple was nothing but a Gothic infection (eine 
gotiiche Infektion) asserting itself as the resolt of esthetic analysis. 
The real impression of the Greek column depends rathei on the plastic 
ronndneas, the haimonious unity, and the moderate aettviiy of the 
well-grown shaft. . . . When we look at such a column, we 
pn>ject ounclves completely, pnt ounelves in braced and close atti- 
tude, into this architectoial-plastic figure ; project our own body 
as a growth akin, from head to foot, to that figure. We feci the echo 
of our own organic unity and self-suScingness in this column, inas' 
mnch as it stands on its own feet and carries its own bead. ..." 

T^ expression " Innere Nachahmung " — occuiiing several times 
in Professor Schnursow's text — leaves no doubt of the origin of 
his sesthedcs. Despite a great many ingenious points (particularly 
in his more recent contributions to the Zeitscbrift f^r jEitbetik) 
these xstherics have the drawbacks inherent in the " Inner Mimicry " 
theory — first, that they do not explain (as the Lippsiaa esthetics of 
dyiuunic empathy essentially do) the different zstheric impressions 
made by, let as say, bad Vitmvian Doric (Professor Sclunarsow 
even sp«ks of the Doric column sharing with the human body 
thepossessionnotonlyof ahead,butof feet !) and good Greek Doric ; 
let alone the difierencc of impression made by the Doric of Pastum 
and the Doric of the Parthenon, and which is precisely due to differ- 
ences in the empathic play of forces corresponding to slight 
cfiffeiences in the lines ; and secondly (which is also firstly !), that 
the Mimetic process is produced not by the essential visible qualities 
of the shape, but by the suggestion that the shape ii, or is intended 
to be, that of something else, namely, of a human body. In short, 
the Doric column acts, not inasmuch as the shape which it is, but 
inasmuch as something different which replaces it in onr attention. 
On the other hand, the well-known " art nouveau " architect, Henry 
Van de Velde (Fim iieiun Siyi, Leipzig, 1907), has misappiopiiated 
the most obvious part of the Lippsian aeitherics to the extent 
of informing US that " We have set np the Law that Line is a force " 
(" Wir, die wir das Gesetz aufstellten dass die Linie aae Kraft ist," 
p. 80). But instead of applying this Lippsian principle by analysing 
tohat given kinds of lines and eombinatiom of lines correspond to given 
eomiinations efforees, an analysis which might prove unfavourable 
to the kind of shapes in which he deals, Herr Van de Velde goes on 
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to identifj' line as suth with gesture as such {a perhaps l^tinute 
contention), and to conclude that as every individual has his oini 
gesture, so every civilisatioD has, or might have, its own Line. Tbe 
" Line " of our own period, bang, of couise, that of the " Jugmd 
Styl." 
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THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF 
^ESTHETICS 

Hut cliapter appeared, tiaiuUted into Gcnnan, with slight diSer- 
enca, in ^e Zeiucbrijt jAr Mstbtttk for 1910, under the title of 
Wtiterts iber Einfiihling, etc. 



In the often quoted but little read essay entitled 
Beauty and Ugliness which I published in collabora- 
tion with C. Anstruther-Thomson in the ConUm- 
prary Rtvieto for October-November 1897, we put 
forward as explanation of a^thetic preferences and 
aversions the probable existence, in all visual form- 
perception, of a factor which I subsequently 
identified mainly with the phenomenon described 
by Professor Lipps as ^stbetische Einfuhlungy while 
recognising that this supposed factor in Eesthetics also 
bore considerable analogy to what Professor Groos 
has called Innere Nachahmung, and, in his recent 
admirable paper, Mstbetiscbes Miterleben* 

The comparison of my own views with those of 
Professors Lippa and Groos and even of other less 
epoch-making sestheticians, and also fourteen addi- 
tional years of my own observations and experiments 
in the field of aesthetics — all this has brought some 
alteration in my attitude on these subjects. And 
it is this alteration I propose to explain, not from 
• ZntubnftJUr jEstbetii, IV. Band, Heft 2, 1909. 
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any wish to justify myself, but because the explana- 
tion may save younger students some of the 
confusion of thought which I have gradually cleared 
up for myself : the confusion, principally, between, 
first, the explanation of esthetic preference by 
habitual interpretation of visible shapes in terms of 
human dynamical experience, which is all I accept of 
Professor Lipps's Einfuhlung ; secondly, the explana- 
tion of this anthropomorphic habit by a more or 
less localised and more or less externalised act of 
mimicry ; and, thirdly, the explanation of the 
satisfaction-dissatisfaction quality and the emotional 
resonance of lesthetic perception by a supposed 
participation of those great organic processes, 
cardiac, respiratoiy, equilibratory, and locomotor, 
which the so-called " Lange- James " hypothesis 
invokes as the chief factors in everything which we 
call '* mood " or " emotion," a participation sug- 

fested or corroborated to me in 1896 by Professor 
ergi's Dolore e Piacere (cf. Beauty and Ugliness). 
These three suppositions were confused in my mind 
(if not in that of the fellow-worker who famished 
me with the experimental and less abstract portitm 
of the essay) at the time of nty collabOTation in 
Beauty and Ugliness. I have since got to under- 
stand that they are closely connected together, bat 
they are independent of one another ; and if I 
succeed in making younger students hold them 
asunder and study them separately, I shall have 
done much for the prt^ress of esthetics. In the 
following pages I shall examine in what relation the 
three propositions may be found to be when the 
analysis and especially the personal observation of 
subjective and objective facts shall have taken the 
place of the dissection of mere definitions and 
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abstractions which has hitherto engaged so-called 
sestheticians. I shall point out what land of evidence 
is requisite and procurable for the final acceptance 
of any of these three propositions ; and, while 
attempting to put a little order into the problems 
of a future science of aesthetics, I shall, I trust, bring 
home to the student the immense complexity, the 
immense (perhaps irreducible) obscurity of the vast 
intermeshed phenomena which we aestheticians, 
great and small, have each of us attempted to 
explain by some tiny, tidy, little " all-embracing *' 
principle of our own. 

The following pages will therefore deal, in as 
undogmatic a manner as possible, with the facts in 
favour of first, Lippsian Etttfublung (Empathy), of 
secondly, Itiiure Nachahmuitg (Inner Mimicry), and 
thirdly, of the application, let me call it Sergian, to 
xsthetic phenomena of the Lange-James hypothesis. 

Before' doing this, and during the whole course of 
doing it, I shall, however, be employed in putting 
a little order into all our thinking about the various 
sides of the aesthetic problem, and this, by insisting 
upon the recognition and temporary isolation of 
what I find it convenient to call the Central Problem 
of Esthetics.* 

* Since writing the above my anention has been called to the 
results of experiments, particularly tbosc mentioned by LegowaU 
(Bfitraee zur ExferimenuUen jEitbelH), 1908 on limple geometrical 
figures, and their apparent conclurions that greater ease of comprehen- 
doQ may be at the bottom of our preference for certain elementary 
sstfaetic rebtioni like symmetrical division. Such ease of compre- 
hcinion probably does account for some degree of preference, and 
anything which economises our attention or gives it a new impetus 
0ike partial asymmetry) must be reckoned as so much to the good. 
But I do not see how ease of comprehension can explain our preference 
for certain qoalities of line and certain conjunction), imfaets, of 
lioe* in cases where there is no symmetry at all. A merely geometrical 
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II 

And in this I can best explain myself by reference 
Jo my awn work and to the evolution of my own 
ideas. 

In that, as I said, often quoted but little under- 
stood essay called Beauty and Ugliness, what was 
least understood by our readers, and not at all by 
our critics, was the fact of the limitation of our 
inquiries to such a central problem of astbettcs. My 
collaborator and I were not investigating into the 
nature of the work of art as a whole, with its repre- 
sentative, evocative, dramatic {so to say novelists 
emotional functions, its powers of imitating, record- 
ing, suggesting objects and events belonging to the 
real external world or the real human vicissitudes 
outside itself. We were trying to account for the 
interest and powers of one factor only in the work 
of art's effects : the factor of mere visible shape 
(or " form ") by which the visual arts convey all 
imitation, representation, suggestion, expression, and 
general emotional stimulation ; and wmch shape or 
form can please and displease, fascinate or repel 
entirely apart from any such imitation, representa- 

shap« it esuier to graip than the ardaiic deviation from this shape. 
But the btter is alive, its jiliveness inteiegti, attracts, or worries us, 
while the shape diawn with niler and compass fills ni with despairing 
boiedom. There is, in all ait, what Rusldn called the Lunp of 
Life ; and it is with it that m^ icstheticB deal. There is, moieovei, 
a preliminary to all making shapes beautiful, and that is maldng them 
tuer. Ind^, some of the artist's chief practical work condns 
in this preliminary, as Hildebrand has pointed out when he compares' 
the methods of showing of art with the methods of hiding resorted 
to by what we call Nature for the preservation of animals. Lack 
of such making shapes clear retards authetic appreciation, and 
sometimes puts it off to the Greek Kalends. 
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tion, suggestion, etc., and even not unfrequently in 
direct contradiction thereto. 

This froblem of visible form is not the problem to 
which Hildebrand and his disciple Cornelius have 
attached that name, meaning as they do the adequate 
suggestiofiy by means of visible formsy of properties and 
groups of froferties not really shown or necessarily 
visible ; in other words, the way to employ artistic 
iarra in OTder to suggest something beyond itself. 

The problem we dealt with in Beauty and Ugliness 
was, on the contrary, that of the intrinsic satisfac- 
toriness of visible form as Such, and the pleasure (or 
the reverse) which its contemplation can awaken. 
In fact, we were dealing with the same problem 
which has been almost exclusively treated (and 
nowhere else in so masterly a manner) in Lipps's 
Raunuesthetik and those portions of his other works 
in which Professor Lipps is satisfied with amplifying 
and applying the principles put forward in the Raum- 
testbetik. And I shall call this the central problem 
of_astbeiics because the other iesthetical problems 
ramify from or lead up to it, complicating and 
obscuring it in every way, but leaving it, whenever 
we can put them aside, as an essential core of all 
questions concerning the satisfaction and dissatis- 
^ction produced by visible shapes independently of 
the probably chemico-physiological) action of colour. 

The second part of Beauty and Ugliness contains, 
at page 682 (p. 228 of present volume) of the No- 
vember 1897 number of the Contemporary Review, 
the following statement which I select for brevity 
from a great number of similar ones : 

** Wc follow lines hf moMular adjiutnieiiti more conuderabU 
thm thoie of the eye, and thae mnicoUr adjosfmenti reanlt in a 
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sense of directioa and velocity in ourselves and a comequent attrUmtiim 
of direction and velocity to the lines thus perceived." 

I have underlined the second part of this sentence 
because it contains the essence of the theory of 
Msthetische Einfuhlung as set forth in Lipps's Raum- 
testhetik, while the first part of the sentence 
contains a hypothetical explanation of that " attri- 
bution of direction and velocity to the lines thus 
perceived." If the magnificent analyses of Lipps 
had been known to me at the time of my collabora- 
tion in Beauty and Ugliness (the Raumasthetik was 
published in 1893-7 and came to my knowledge from 
a quotation in Karl Groos's Spiele der Menschen 
published in 1899), I should not indeed, as Professor 
Lipps expects of his disciples, have accepted this 
attribution of direction and velocity, and, of course, 
of human energy and all its modes, to lines and 
motionless shapes, this Einfuhlung, as an ultimate 
psychological fact requiring no explanation. But 
I should have reccgnised, as I now recognise, that 
this phenomenon, which brevity obliges me to 
designate by Professor Lipps's most misleading title 
of asthetische Einfuhlung, or Professor Titchener's 
translation Esthetic Empathy, does not require 
either for the verification or for the explanation of 
its presence the existence of any such " muscular 
adjustments " as the observations of my fellow- 
worker and, in some measure my own self-observa- 
tion, had led us to connect with it. The phenomenon 
of Einfuhlung (as connected with visible lines and 
shapes) can be demonstrated by such purely psycho- 
logical facts as Lipps himself has accumulated, with 
a magnificent masterliness, in his analyses of the 
Raumasthetik and cognate parts of his other works. 

And it can be explained (without even Lipps's 
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decidedly metaphysical phraseology about " projec- 
tion of the ego " or other animistic conceptions due 
to that misleading expression Sich einfiihUn) by 
reference to merely mental phenomena. The attri- 
bution of the mode of our human dynamics is (or 
is not) a psychological fact, and is explicable by 
other psychological facts, real or not real. Modern 
psychology (and even modern philosophy, thanks to 
Bergson) has prepared us to understand that 
aesthetic Einjuhlung would not be a sudden pheno- 
menon starting ex nihilo, but a mere regrouping of 
senses of movement which are for ever present in our 
consciousness, indeed which seem to form its woof. 
" Feelings *' (as distinguished from " sensations ") 
of dynamic conditions and attractions are among 
the tmmediate, the primary data of our psychic Ufe ; 
feelings of direction, of velocity, of effort, of facility, 
all the notions expressed by verbs, adverbs, and 
prepositions constitute as large a part of our con- 
sciousness as those verbs, adverbs, and prepositions 
do of our speech. They are always present in our 
" thought " ; • they are two-thirds of our knowledge 

* Le Dantec, in a review of Bomuei'a UOrUntation in the Ritnie 
Pbiimvptiquf, 1901, quotes as follows from Bonnier ; 

" . . . je repete que noas ne sentons pas si nous avoni, dans 
oos Moments de membies, ces choscs qui sont des os, des muscles, 
dea articulation*, etc. Nous ne sentons pas que le levier osseux 
s'est incline dans tel sens, car nous ignoront sensoriellement qu'il 
y a nn levier ossenx ; nous ne sentons pas le glissement articulaire, 
la tension des tendons, des fascia, le refbulement des aponevroset 
lODs les muscles gonflfa.ni m£me le gonflement des muscles, car ni 
articotationt, nj tendons, ni fascia, ni apon^vroses, ni muscles lu mms 
s»*t Ttvilts ions n'imforU ifiulUJorme tnuiiytifite tt figitretivt. Mail 
PtnsentiU tU cts variations iutimes de la masse segmentairi it profimdf 
KMu tst revHisoui une forme obtuse syntbitigue et globaU, mail ahsohi- 
mttit eenseienU en taut qi^image d^attttudt en de variation f attitude, 
^tsi-d-dirt it moiwement." 

Italics mine. 
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of our own existence.* Nothing would be more 
natural than tliat, in the constant process of referring 
the less known to the better known, of expressing 
the future in terms of the present, we should inter- 
pret the relations of seen lines and shapes in the 
modes of our own ever-present activities, since those 
lines and shapes are themselves perceived, appre- 
hended, measured, compared and reconstructed hy 
complex processes of such activity on our own part. 
This would be the first part of the Lippsian 
Einfuhlung. 

The second would foDow equally naturally, since 
the peculiarities of our own modes of activity, 
whenever not locahsed t in ourselves by any actual 
movements with their accompanying sensations, 
would tend to attach itself to the exterior objects 
which had awakened the thought of them, very 
much as owing to the unlocahsed nature of the 
sensations from our eye the qualities of colour are 
transferred to the seen objects; so that thequaUties 
of swiftness, smoothness, energy, direction, etc. etc., 
reaDy appertaining to our own experience would be 
attributed to the lines and shapes in the course of 
whose perception {i.e. of a real activity of measure- 
ment, comparison, and reconstruction) such modes 

* Cf. Richotd Huiun&'s eztraorduuuily interesdng Uebfr die 
fsycbolcpseben Gftaidlagm <Ui Bmtgmngibtgriffes in Zeiuebrift 
fUr PjyeMcgU, vol. 43. 

" Whenever we attribute Motion and Refoit to a foieign body, 
we are using up oar own inner eiperiencei. Our habit of dcscrilnng 
the change of pUce-teUtion between an isolated bod/ and its " back- 
ground ' in tenns of Motions and Repose is so much anthropcnnoT- 
phiun, all the stronger when what we are speaking of happen to be 
inanimates. Such judgments of Movements are proceedings similar 
to that by which we interpret facial changes as expressive move- 

t Cf. Miinsterberg in Appendix to this essay. 
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of activity would have been awakened in our 
consciousness.* And finally — and this is the third 

* Cf. Remu PbiUsaphique, Norember 1910, N. KottyteS, 
Lis travaux d^ ricoif de frythologU nisse: Etude ohjective dt la 
fenset. 

P. 495 : " Ainsi, d'apres la theorie de Wundt, dam let pcrceptiom 
ntoelles, le r61e dominant appanenait anz icnaationt motrices 
(' Bew^ungsbtld *) qui ctaient censfcs d^tenmner non sralement 
let ijimeiuicini, mail encore la distance de I'objet et u localisation 
dani t'espace." 

P. 495 : " L'ccDVTc capitale de Bonrdon qui en rfsnme an 
grand nombre, fait reuortir trfs nettement tout ce que let sensations 
r£timeimes out perdu de Icur ancienne importance," 

P. 495 : " VafTtt Bourdon, Us domiies let phis iUmentairfs de la 
grandeuT et de U forme imt egaiement diiertiiinies par des processus 
meUuri. Pour la grandeur, il reconnatt que la projection de I'objet 
snr la i£tine n'eat rien sans les mouvements que nous efiectuont 
pour le parcourir des ^enx, sans la mesnre de la distance qui te s£paie 
de noni et sans I'idee que nous nous sommea faite de sa grandeur 
abaolue. L'image rftinienne n'est done que le point de depart 
del piocestns qni tons sont pins on moim moteun." 

P. 497: "Fiddle i son principe d'teurter toutes les donnto 
mtrocpectives et d'^tndier uniqnement la niani^ dont les photo- 
riactions obsery^es chez tes animaux se d^veloppent et se compliquent 
cbez I*hommc, il commence par dtoire i'hdliotropisme des animaux 
inierieors, le passage du dermatropisme aux reactions d'un organc 
special de la Tue et les progres successifs de cet organe, des somato- 
reactions g^^ales constitutes par nn simple mouvement du corps, 
anx icono-r&actions accompagn^es d'nne distinction pins fine des 
d£taib de I'objet. Abordant ensuite la vision de la direction chez 
I'homme, il reconnait qne ' les photo-rfactions de la r6tine ne sont 
parfaites qn'au niveau des c6nes de la fovea ' et constate qne I'adapta- 
tkra progressive de Porgane produit une modification dn mjcanisme 
piimitif ' de fa;on que maintenant, conune premier effet d'une 
photo-r&ictton non maculaire, il snrvienne un monvement somatique 
qni tourne la ratine iconopdqne vers I'objet.* Ce micanisme 
CCTnpl6menbure' se compose, d'aprfs lui, de monvement* fixatenn 
da corps, detat^e et de I'osil, mats le ciflexe oculaire se d£veloppe 
gradndlement et finit par remplacer les autres. Cest le jet de ce 
reflexe qa: remeigne snr ta direction de I'objet." 

P. 498 ; " L'erreur il peu pres gdnerale, dit I'auteur, consiste 
i rattacfaei la localisation psychique directement anx mouvements 
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step in a purely psychical analysis of Einfublung— 
these modes (or combination of modes) of activity 
would be accompanied by the " pleasure-displea- 
sure " alternative, and amount to an " emotion " 
whenever their isolation in the field of attention 
(by Lipps's " aesthetic isolation ") brought all these 
feelings of movement (movement of " attention " and 
movement associated by the act of interpretation) 
to play the chief part in our consciousness. Such 
would be the purdy mental phenomenon described 
by Lipps as asthetische Einfiihlung, and such its 
explanation by purely mental data ; and the 
acceptance of such a hypothesis would depend 
merely upon the correct observation and analysis 
of the psychical facts of the preference of certain 

ocubiiM, alon qu'elle ett I'epiphfnomene psfchiqne de la photo- 
reaction somatique. En giniial, noui avons coiucience dc nos 
lections qu'en unt qo'ellea ont un rapport direct avec le monde 
ext6rieur ; nous n'aTons pas conscience des reactioiu de no* organes 
viBciraDX, et I'ceil en est un. Les photo-reflexes somadques derien- 
nent conscients dang une phase qui suit celle qui a restcnti I'lnflnaioe 
du leflexe fizateur, c'est-a-dire dans la phase cfrebrale." 

P. 499 : " L'ceuTTc de Nuel achere revolution commence 
par Wundt, la Gubetitotion, a la eenslbilite retinieime, de t'eiperience 
motrice de I'organe visuel." 

P. 508 : " Mais I'eSort de Mach ne s'eat pas airet^ a cda. 
Cherchant i precisei h nature des Elements sensoriels qui fonuent 
une image menute 11 esiaj^ d'analyger celle* qui rant le plus ptb 
de la perception, les images visuelles et auditives, et aniva fiiulement 
i condure qu'elles se composent de sensations motrice* qui accom- 
pagnent les reflexes du cerveau." 

P. 507 : " La psychologie objective dit que ce rant les sensationi 
motrice* qui avaieot rendu la perception ioitiale consdente." 

P. 507 : " Ce n'est done pas la sensation dn contact immediat 
qai Qou* donne la connaiaaance des choses, mais bien les reflexes 
cerebraux dont elle est le point de depart. Autrement dit, ce 
n'est pas le processus de contact, mais le processus de mesure et 
d'identification qui fait la connaissance des choses et rerit ensuite 
dans la pensee." 
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visible shapes whether it is constant and regular, for 
instance, and upon the verification of the alleged 
presence of ideas of movement and their transfer 
from our consciousness to the objective reality 
which had awakened them.* 

Such purely p^chological testimony to a purely 
psychological expknation of a purely mental process 
of aithetische Einfuhlung Professor Lipps has 

" The conduaion* to be drawn from this explanation by purely 
mental facts are shown from the unpublished note written by me 
in April 1904, and insened at p. 334 of the present volume in 
^ihttic Respoiuiveneii, and which agrees extraordinarily with the 
sentence marked A in my quotation from the book which ProfcMor 
Miinsterberg published in 1905, and with the sentence marked A 
in the quotation from Professor Groos's article on MiUrUbn pub- 
lished in 1909. I point out the independent manner in which 
we have arrived at these conclusions because the coincidence is, 
I think, indicative of thnr correctness. 

Groos's Dai asthetiicht MiUrUben (in Zeitsehrijt filr jEsthetik, 
IV. Band, Heft t, p. 181) ; 

" We can separate three di£Ferent stages (t^. in aesthetic Miler- 
l^ew). Whenever during the contemplarion of an object our bodily 
fedingt and moods (K5iperliche Gefuhle und Stimmungen) corre- 
sponding vrith the expressive forms of the object (Auidnictfformeii 
des Dinges) happen not to be perceptibly localised in our own body, 
then they will simply fill the object. . . . When the emotional 
(gefOhlireiche) organic sensations corresponding to the expressive 
forms (Atudrucbformen) are still too weak and too obscurely localised 
for them to withdraso our attention from the (t^. perceived) thing, 
but sufficiently strong to produce a marked effect upon the whole 
condition of consciousness, then when these kinxsthetic sensations 
alao possess the active-motor property of kinxsthetic epiphenomena 
(wenn »ie die aktiv-motorijchen Elemente der Kinasthetischen 
Nacherzeugong enthalten), then there arises that condition which 
mbseqaent reflection makes us designate as pryection of ourietoes 
into the object (Selbstversetzung in das Object). ... If we go 
jet a step farther, we shall find that localisation in our body breaks 
the spell of the projection of ourselves," 

[N.B. — I must beg the English reader's forgiveness (here and here- 
after) for the intolerable involution and obscurity due to my fear 
of departing from the literal tense of the German original. 
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accumulated in the analyses of simple and complex 
shapes contained in his Raumasthetik and other of 
his works. Other evidence on the subject of a 
purely psychological order could be obtained, as I 
shaU endeavour to illustrate erperimeotally, by 
scrutinising the vi^ords and expressions implyii^ 
movement habitually applied to motionless shapes 
and objects, and noting the degree of cogency which 
such words are admitted to possess by persons 
employing them. 

Ill 

But at the time — ^Jn 1896-7 — of my collaboration 
in Beauty and Ugliness I had no knowledge (and my 
collaborator still less) of Lipps's theory of Einfublung. 
I was too much of a novice in general psychology to 
recognise, as I now do, that merefy " mental " data 
might afford an efHcient and sumcient basis for a 
hypothesis of attribution of processes in the perceiving 
smject to the perceived object (or rather its visihU 
shape). Moreover, the Lange-James theory * had, 
for reasons which will be obvious, offered itself as a 
preferable explanation. 

* I now (191 1) coiuider that Empathy nu^ in many caies be 
the result of processes no longer in consciousness. Cf. Titchener's 
Thought Prixesies, p. 31: 

" We have learned, again, that physiological conditions may pro- 
duce their effect not within but upon consciousness ; that nerroos 
sets and tendencies may direct the course of consciout processes 
without setting up new and special processes of their own. . , . 
What is now, so to say, a mere tag or label upon a dominant forma- 
tion may, a little while ago, have been itself a focal complex." 

And again, p. 170 : 

" I regard as a menul clement any process which proves to be 
irreducible, unanalysable, througliout the whole course of individual 
«q)erience." 
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But there were other reasons besides my imma- 
turity of psychological thought and the vogue of a 
striking hypothesis, which prevented my remaining, 
as Professor Lipps has more than once teitually 
and in severe allusions * admonished me to do, 
satisfied with merely psychological descriptions and 
explanations of the phenomenon which my fellow- 
worker and myself had, as I have shown, discovered 
independently. My own observation of the central 
astbetic process {i.e. form preference), and the 
amazingly developed self-observation of the col- 
laborator to whom I owed all my examples and 
experiments and indeed my first notion of such a 
factor as Empathy (Einfuhlung) had made me aware 
of the presence of other phenomena which, in some 
cases at least, accompanied the aesthetic contempla- 
tion and preference of visible shapes. I did not 
arrive at the hypothesis of a purely mental or psychic 
(call it as you like best !) act of Einfuhlung, at the 
hypothesis of the projection of mere ideas of 
movement and movement's modalities, because it 
seemed to me that what I afterwards learned to 
think of under that convenient and misleading name 
of Einfuhlung was not a purely mental process, and 
that at the base of jesthetic preference there lay not 
mere ideas of a motor kind, but actual muscular 
sensations and even objective bodily movements. 

In the sentence already quoted from p. 228 of 
this volume (p. 682 of the Contemporary Review, 

• Id Arcbw filr syitematische PbiUsophie, Neae Folge, VI. 
Band, Hdt 3, Berlin, 1900, pp. 385-390, Profeuor Lipps connects 
onr asaj. Beauty and Vglineis, of which this is a review, with the 
&pitU lUr Mensehen of Karl Groos (containing a quotation from us). 
ProfeMor Lipps returned to the cha^ in Die ttsthetische Betracbtung 
imd die bildmdt Kunit (1906), pp. 431-441. For detail tee " Fro- 
ftuor Lipps on ^thedc Empathy," p. 19, footnote. 
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October-November 1897), the "attribution of 
direction and velocity to the lines perceived " had 
been described by me as the result of ** muscular 
adjustments more considerable than those of the eye.''* 
On a previous page (545) {p. 158) I wrote that — 

" In the opinion of the aathon of this paper ... the lobjectiTe 
Btates indicated by the objective terms height, breadth, dtftb, hy the 
more complex tennt roimd, square, lymmetriial, vntymmetrual, 
and all their kindred tenns (can) be analTSed into more or less distinct 
knowledge of varioas and variously locJised bodily n 



On page 673 ^. 211) my collaborator wrote, 
speaking of the difference between the mere 
recognition of real objects and the contemplation of 
artistic shapes — 

" We are usually satisfied with the mere optical perception of real 
figures, 01 even th6 mere recogoitbn of them by qualities which serve 
as labds. But when we come to worb of art we demand eertam 
sensei ofadjuitment in our oam bodies 1 and to obtain these we leqout 
that the fact of lifting up and pressing down, like the faces of bulk, 
should be strongly realised in the painted figures." 

Again, p. 676 (p. 216), my collaborator wrote — 

"For the movement of an arch consists of the balance of its 
two half -arches, and this balance we follow by shifting our own wei^t 
from one foot to another " 

And p. 678 (p. 220)— 

" In this way do good antiques improve our consciousness of exift* 
ence by literally forcing us to more harmonious movements. But 
there are other ways also in which our necessity of miming by <mr amn 
miuailur adjustments the forms and figures which we focus," etc. 

Indeed Beauty and Ugliness consists very largely 
of self-observations of my collaborator proving the 
existence, in her case at least, of so-called sensations 
of movement, and even of actual objective muscular 
activity, as accompaniments of intense contemplation 
of visible shapes. 
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Here, therefore, we had got, thanks to experi- 
mental self-observation of my collaborator in which 
(as I shall later explain at length) I refused to share 
for fear of auto-suggestion, and thanks also to 
accidental observations (like those of the muscular 
sensations connected with architecture) in which I 
did share, we had got to a hypothesis by which 
the aesthetic perception of visible shapes is dependent / 
not any longer upon motor images or ideas, but 
upon muscular adjustnunts, inner or outer, upon a 
bodily process to which, as the last quotation 
exemplifies, I had allowed my collaborator and 
myself to attach the convenient but disastrous name 
of " miming." 

Thus Beauty and Ugliness contained not merely 
a psychological hypothesis analogous to the one 
which Lipps developed under the name of Einfiihlung 
(Empathy), but also, with the result of much con- 
fusion and a good deal of ridicule, a hypothesis 
coincident in many points with the one to which 
my friend Professor Karl Groos had given the 
name of Innere Nacbahmung* 

This hypothesis, which I shall call, for convenience' 
sake, the mimetic or muscular hypothesis, is not 
necessary for the Einfuhlung or psychological hypo- 
thesis ; but it presupposes Einjuhlung and attempts 
to explain it. The' second part of these pages will 
attempt to shed a little of the light of fact upon this 
mimetic (Nachahmang) element as well as upon the 
supposed Einfuhlung (JEmpathy) process, or at least 
attempt to show that both these hypotheses, 
xsthet ic Empathy {Einfuhlung) and jesthetic Mimicry, 
must be tested empirically. For the moment it 
is sufficient that the reader should hold the two 

* Sfiel^ dfr Menseben, 1900. 
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things, Einfuhlung (" Empathy ") and Nachabmung 
("Mimicry"), separate in his mind, and thus save 
himself much of the confusion to which my col- 
laborator and myself, together with every other 
xsthetician dealing with Innere Nachahmung, have 
fallen victims. 

The same remark applies to a third part of the 
subject, always confused, and sometimes mrectly con- 
nected, with mimicry, and to which, using my Beauty 
and Ugliness as corpus vile of this logical demonstra- 
tion, I shaU now proceed. 

This third part of the subject has been treated of 
by Professor Groos in his recent masterly article 
(Zeitschriji fir Msthetik, 1909) under the name of 
Kinasthetic sensations^ " Empfindungen aus dem KSr- 
ferinnen.*' But the importance which I gave to 
the respiratory-cardiac (as distinguished from so- 
called " muscular ") accompaniments of sesthetic 
form-perception was due in part to the influence 
of Dolore e Piacere by the anthropologist Sergi, 
published in 1894, whose summing up of the causes 
of aesthetic pleasure will be found in a footnote to 
Beauty and Ugliness, p. 552 (p. 171). 

IV 

In the very first page of Beauty and Ugliness there 
occurs the following sentence which, although 
obscurely worded, sums up what was then my 
position regarding the relation of form-perception 
and kinsesthesia : 

"Our facts aad theories, if at all correct, would establith that 
the Eeithetic phenomenon ... is the fnncdon which r^nlatct 
the perception of Fotih, and that the perception of Form, in visual 
cases certainly, and with reference to hearing pretnmablf , implje* 
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anactive participation of the most important organs of animal life, 
a conitant alteration in vital froeesus requiring stringent regulation 
for the benefit of the total oiganiun." 

These vital processes are summed up on p. 680 
(p. 225) in the following manner : 

"The greater or lesser agreeableness of artistic experience h, 
dtercfore, due to the dependence of one of onr most constant and 
important intellectiul actiTities, the perception of form, m two of 
tbt most constant and mfortoHi of out bodily fmutions, rispiralim and 
efuUbrittm." 

This connexion between perception of visible 
shape and such bodily functions (to which the 
cardiac one should, of course, be added) is explicable 
hy a sentence on p. 562 (p. 190) : 

"Am tbt brtathing works in elosist connexion with the eyes . . . 
(this) aridened way of seeing is necessarily accompanied by a widened 
yny of breathing, . . . and the respiratory expansion inevitably 
produce* a general tense of expanded existence." 

and, with reference to the equilibratory function, 
by a sentence on p. 567 (p. 199) : 

" We are indeed always (iV. apart from form-perception) balancing 
onrtelres more or less ■ ■ . and we are therefore so accustomed 
to this fact as scarcely to notice it in ordinary life. Bnt as soon as 
we see something else adjusting equilibrium, our own balance seems to 
fwing on a wider scale, and this wider balancing brings a sense of our 
limits being enlarged in every direction, and our life being spread over 
afar toider area/' 

The very numerous experimental observations 
made by my collaborator, whose record constitutes 
a good half of the whole work, are illustrations of 
the various manner and combinations of manner in 
which the intense perception of visible form in its 
elementary detaib and in its most complex applica- 
tions (for instance in an Italian Church fa^de, in 
the interior of a French Gothic Cathedral, and in 
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Galena's St. 'Jerome as compared to Titian's Sacred 
and Profane Love) can produce sensations testifying 
to such connexion between ocular perception of 
shape and these respiratory and equilibratoiy 
functions. 

The essay entitled Beauty and Ugliness contains, 
therefore^ besides a recognition of the attribution of 
our own modes of movement to visible shapes 
(aesthetic Empathy, Einfiihlung), and the assertion 
of the existence of " muscular adjustments more 
considerable than those of the eye " resulting in " a 
sense of direction and velocity in ourselves and a 
consequent attribution of direction and velocity to 
the lines thus perceived " (p. 682 [p. 228]), or in our 
unfortunate phrase a " miming process " analogous 
to the Innere Nachahmung of Karl Groos — our essay 
contains, connected with this mimetic theory and 
intended as explanation not only of it but of the 
Einfuhlung (Empathy) theory above mentioned, a 
third hypothesis to the effect that asthetic perception 
of visible shapes is agreeable or disagreeable because it 
involves alterations in great organic functions^ princi- 
pally respiratory and equilibratory, which are 
themselves accompanied by feelings of more 01 less 
well-being or the contrary. In this way does the 
** Lange-James " theory, identifying emotion with 
alterations of our bodily conditions, find its appUca- 
tion to aesthetics.* 

" For ttc rest, this applicition, to Ksthetic* had already been 
made by ProfMBor Jamei himself, Cf. Principles of Ptych»iogf. 

P. 473 : " An object falls on a sense organ, affects a cortical part, 
and is perceived ; or else the latter, excited inwardly, gives rise to 
an idea of the same object. Quick as a flash the leflex currenti pass 
down through their preordained channels, alter the condition of 
muscle, skin, and riscu* ; and these alterations, perceived, like the 
ori^nal object, in as many portions of the cortex, combine with it 
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I have analysed at some length the chief headings 
of this joint work of C. Anstruther-Thomson and 
myself in order to distinguish between the various 
connected (but not necessarily dependent) theories 
of Einfublung, Innere Nacbahmung and Lange-James 
participation of organic functions, into which what 
Karl Groos now • calls asthetisches Miterteben ought 
to be analysed for the purposes of investigation. 

But this is only part of my present purpose. 
Having, as I hope, put some order into the theoretic 

in conidoiuiieu and tniufonn it from an obJect-Bimply-apprehended 
into an object-anotionally-fclt. No new ptinciples have to be 
iDToked, nothing prntolated beyond the ordinary reBez circuits, 
and the local centres admitted in one shape oi another by all to 
orist." 

Vol. ii. p. 4ISS ; " ^tbetic emotion, fitre and nmpU, the pleasure 
given US 1^ certain masses, and combinations of colours and sounds, 
is an abtolately sensational experience, an optical or auricnlar feeling 
that it primary, and not due to the repercussion backwards of other 
sensations ebewhere consecutively aroused. To this simple primary 
and immediate pleasure in certain pure sensations and liarmonious 
combinations of them there may, it is true, be added secondary 
pleaanret ; and in the practical enjoyment of works of art by the 
masses of mankind these secondary pleasures play a great part." 

P. 470: "These secondary emotions thonielves are assuredly 
for the most part constituted of other incoming sensations aroused 
by the diffusive wave of reflex effects which the beautiful object sets 
up." 

P. 470 : " In all cases of intellectual or moral rapture we find that, 
unless there be coupled a bodily reverberation of some kind with the 
mere thought of the object and cognition of its quality ; unless we 
actually laugh at the neatness of the demonstration or witticism ; 
tmlest we thrill at the case of justice, or tingle at the act of magmni- 
mi^ ; oar state of mind can hardly be called an emotion at all. 
It is in fact a mere intellectual perception of how certain things 
are to be called — neat, right, witty, generous, and the like. Such 
a judicial state of mind as this is to be classed among awarenesses of 
tmdi ; it ii a eogattive act." 

* In hit article in Zeittcbri/t fiir jEtthetit, " Doi xitbttisehe 
iiiurlAen" 
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' side of the question, I desire to examine the nature 
of the facts upon which these three connected 
theories are founded ; to examine what further 
theoretic distinctions these facts should lead to; 
and, finally, to examine into the probability of 
obtaining data sufficient to accept or reject some or 
all of these hypotheses. 

And here I again find it simplest to treat my own 
work in the domain of aesthetics as the corpus viU of 
my demonstration. 

I have just alluded to the three theories — ^the 
(more or fess Lippsian) Einjuhlung (Empathy) ; the 
(more or less Karl Groosian) Nacbahmung (Mimicry), 
and the Lange-Janus theory of bodily emotion, as 
being founded upon facts. Z do not mean by this 
that they will be proved true by facts ; but merety 
that they have been suggested by observation which 
may be confirmed or invalidated by observation on 
a larger scale and accompanied by more rigorous 
analysis. The Einjuhlung (Empathy) theory appears 
to have been suggested to Professor Lipps by purely 
mental facts united with examination of forms 
recurrent in works of art. The {Nacbahmung) 
mimetic theory and the asthetic afflication oj tht 
Lange-James theory have evidently been suggested to 
Professor Groos by his attention being drawn to 
mimetic processes (actual or merely " felt ") and to 
phenomena of what we will call " bodify resonance *' 
which have accompanied aesthetic contemplation in 
his own case. As regards Beauty and Ugliness, all 
these three theories (which neither my collaborator 
nor myself sufficiently distinguished) were suggested, 
so far as Einfiihlung went, by my own introspection 
and my observation of the vocabulary of movement 
universally applied to motionless visible shapes ; 
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and, with regard to Nachahmung (Mimicry) and 
" Lange-James " theory, they were suggested to my 
collaborator, C. Anstruther-Thomson, by accidental 
self-observation in the course of art-historical and 
practical artistic studies ; and confirmed in part by 
observations, as distinguished from experiments, 
made by myself. 

And here it is well to repeat what ought to have 
been premised in writing Beauty and Ugliness, 
namely, that the experimental accounts refer, with 
few exceptions, to one person only. For, while 
encouraging my collaborator to push introspective 
experiment to the utmost and develop her capacity 
for it to the highest point of lucid self-analysis, I 
did not attempt to make such experiments myself, 
well knowing that I personally should never be 
secure from auto-suggestion, and having remarked 
in myself a certain deficiency in spontaneous 
consciousness of motor and respiratory sensations, 
my own spontaneous accompanying phenomena (or, 
if you prefer, epiphenomena) in zstnetic conditions 
being connected rather with rhythmic-atiditive 
peculiarities and with cardiac symptoms.* 

* Dr. Richard Baerwald, who is at pieaent making a gieat 
enquite on the Motor Tyfe as inch, and without special reference 
to iu alleged importance as an xsthetic factor, haa very kindly nimined 
op the result of the answers made by C. Aiutmther-Thomcon and 
myself (separately, of cOTirac) to his very elaborate list of questions 
and experiments. Professor Baerwald says he is greatly struck by 
the siioilarity of remit in both our cases, and sums ns both np as 
belonging to the decided " motor type " with " motor representa- 
tions of three categories." I will add in his own words : " Bei 
IhncD beiden ist der verbale Typua vom Sachlichcn ungewShnlich 
Btark tinterschieden. Bei Ihnen bdden tcheint die reine motor- 
VorsteUung za GSnsten der sic eraetzenden Bewegongs-Empfindnng 
verkGmmert zu sein." But Dr. Baerwald adds that C. Anatrather- 
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I had ended the essay on Beauty and Ugliness hy 
an appeal to psychologists and xstheticians to se^ 
for whatever accompaniment of " bodily sensations 
toe may discover to them (asthetic and other psycho- 
logical phenomena) in the dim places of our conscious- 
ness" But, although copies of Beauty and Ugliness 
were sent to a great number of psycholc^ats, 
nothing came of this appeal except a brief but friendly 
notice of M. Arreat in the Revue Philosophique, 
a quotation (to which all subsequent notices are 
probably due) in Professor Karl Groos's great Spiele 
der Menschen, and a scathing but most useful 
criticism by Professor Lipps in the Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophie* 

Nothing daunted by this silence, I appealed once 
more to the specialists who ought to have been 
interested in the question, and laid before the 
Fourth Psychological Congress a Memoire et Ques- 
tionnaire sur le role de Pelement moteur dans la 
perception esthetique visuelle. I need scarcely add, 
for those who have experience of the treatment of 
aesthetics by general psychologists, that not the very 
smallest notice was taken of Uiis summing up of the 
problems and hypotheses discussed in Beauty and 
Ugliness. I determined to cease appealing to 

Thomson is of more developed motor type, and that in myKlf a 
tomparative poverty of " movement-repiesentatioiu " \i explicable 
by probable divcnion ot my attention to an extraordinaiy copioofr- 
ness of visual representations. Perhaps Dr. Baeiwald's meaning 
may be connected with the fact that wlule my collaborator's " visual 
representations " have been constantly combined with the motor- 
processes involved in alt kinds of artistic Ucbniqiu, my own " vimal 
representations " have remained in isolated dignity, as I have never 
been able (or indeed tried very hard !) to master any tnd of handi- 
craft. 
• Cf. p. 65 of present essay and £sth^tie Empathy. 
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psychologists, and to pursue my investigations 
without their assistance. I reprinted the Memoire 
et Questionnaire soumis au 4' Congres de Psychologie, 
and circulated it privately among such of my 
acquaintances as were supposed to take pleasure in 
art, requesting them to answer as many of the 
questions as possible. This proceeding produced 
a collection of forty-eight written answers to the 
Questionnaire, and with these I am now going to 
deal, premising a few explanations about the 
Questionnaire, 

First, it was the result of a suspicion which had 
arisen in me (as it did in Professor Groos in a work 
which I did not then know *) that some of the 
phenomena described by my collaborator, C. An- 
struther-Thomson, in Beauty and Ugliness, might 
be special to individuab belonging to what I then 
Cif no longer) believed in as the " motor type," and 
that susceptibiHty to preference, to satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction connected with the perception 
of visible shapes might be confined to persons 
belonging to such a " motor type." My Question- 
naire therefore attempted to ascertain the relation 
between the degree of jesthetic sensibility of my 
subjects and certain peculiarities which I supposed 
to belong to the famous " motor type." The 
questions were grouped with this in view. The 
degree of ^thetic sensitiveness was tested by a 
single question (Question 9) : " L'arrangement des 
divers plans d'un tableau, la convergence ou la 
divergence des lignes qui s'enfoncent plus ou moins, 
Tous donnent-ils soit un sentiment de soulage- 
ment, d'attraction et de bien-£tre, soit (dans 
l'arrangement contraire) un malaise vague, une 
* Dtr aitbttiicbi Genius, 190a. 
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espece d'oppression et de degout, presque dc 
I'antipathie et du chagrin f " 

I need scarcely say that this question was quite 
insufficient for its purpose, as it left out pleasure 
and displeasure at mere two-dimensional lines, and 
made many people think that I was talking about 
questions of technical perspective of which they 
knew themselves to be ignorant ; the differentiation 
ought to have been obtained by asking : " Do you 
care for pictures independent of the subject repre- 
sented and the technical interest, just for the pleasure 
of lines and composition ? " 

The majority of the questions were intended to 
discover whether the person interrogated belonged 
to the motor type or to the purely visual one. TTiis 
was tested by questions suggested by the ezperiments 
detailed in Beauty and Ugliness^ and bearing upon 
the subject's habits of remembering scenery and 
persons (whether tn fose or in motion), his habits 
of standing still or moving in connexion with real 
landscapes and of free standing statues and the 
interior of monuments, and by his considering (or 
not) words and metaphors attributive of movement 
to motionless objects and forms as " Uteral " ot 
*' conventional " forms of expression ; and finally by 
asking whether he was conscious of states of motor 
tension independent of real objective movement. 

With this intention the questions were grouped 
together in a manner calculated to connect them 
for my purposes, but also, as I soon found, to confuse 
them almost inevitably in the minds of the persons 
interri^ated. To these essential mistakes, due to 
inexperience and thoughtlessness, and rendering my 
Questionnaire very practically ineffectual, must be 
added that having been originally intended for tlie 
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psychologists of the 4th Congress (who paid no 
attention to it) its text was bristling with technical 
expressions and began with a question calculated to 
frighten off laymen, the almost (as I now think) 
unanswerable question : " Avez-vous des indices qui 
vous rattachcnt i vos propres yeux au type visuel ou 
au type moteur ? " 

I have gone into detail about the badness of this 
Questionnaire because this badness may account, to 
some degree, for its failure, and leave hope for 
better success if an inquiry were better conducted. 
But the failure was only partial. Despite much 
confusion and more refusal to answer, certain facts 
did come out, and facts which shed some light, I 
thint, upon the three hypotheses of EinfiUilung, 
Nacbahmung and Sergian application of the Lange- 
James theory, and upon their relation with one 
another. It is for this reason that I shall place 
before the reader the results of a second scrutiny 
which I have now made of the answers to my 
Questionnaire sitr le role de Velement moteur dans la 
perception esthetique visuelle. 

This second analysis of the answers to my old 
Questionnaire has been made aff;r nine years, and 
when my views respecting the problems of jesthetics, 
their formulation and relation, have been changed, 
not only by additional knowledge of general 
psychology and by the illuminating study especially 
of the work of Lipps and of Karl Groos and of 
Professor Munsterberg, but also by my constantly 
noted down observation of psychological condi- 
tions spontaneously accompanying {i.e. not ob- 
tained by deUberate experimental introspection) 
such familiarity with wor& of art as is constant and 
habitual in the life of a person living in the midst of 
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galleries and monuments (Florence, Rome, Venice, 
Paris, London) and chiefly known to the general 
public as a writer on art. Such additional study 
has convinced me not only of the existence of a 
theoretic separation between the hypothesis of 
Einfiihlung and those of Nachabmung and Sergidn 
application of the Lange-James theory, but moreover, 
independently of the answers to my Questionnaire, 
to which I shall soon return, it has placed before me 
several extremely suggestive facts. The first is that, 
as regards myself, there is evidence of the attribution 
to lines and shapes of modes of movement, energy, 
and vitality occasionally approximating to such 
" delusions " as thinking that a mountain rises »f 
as we go towards it rapidly in a boat, a motor-car, 
or on a bicycle (a delusion already poetically 
described by Wordsworth * and admirably studied 
by Richard Hamann in the Zeitschriftfiir Psychologie, 
vol 43). I find myself in absolute agreement with 
my former collaborator, C. Anstruther-Thomson, 
in ascribing to mere arrangements of lines and 
planes, to mere two-dimensional or three-dimensional 
" forms," actions like rising up, lifting, pressing doom, 
expanding, going in, bulging out, balancing, and all 
the other actions employed in the descriptive parts 
of Beauty and Ugliness. But I also recognise that 
in my own case Ae attribution of such qualities of 
movement is so complex that it would no more occur 
to me that the movements were in my mind than 
it would occur to me, except as a result of scientific 
teaching, that what I call colour is a phenomenon 



* An eztieme msunce of inch "movement attributed to 
lines " will be found in Msthetie Resfoniwenesi, Diaiy for April 39, 
1904. I earnestly request the reader to refer at once to that example, 
which lack of space prevent) my reprinting at this point (p. 319.) 
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taking place in my eye and nerves, or that what I call a 
musical tone is, similarlj', not in the vibrating body 
or the air but in my own organs of perception. In 
other words, these qualities are, in my case, thought 
of and perceived as reaUy existing in the external 
shape or object, however much my reason tells me 
that a motionless object or a mere two- or three- 
dimensional form cannot be performing any of the 
actions which I attribute to it ; in fact, I seem to 
distinguish between two kinds of movement outside 
of myself : the movement of things which are 
moving in space, occupying difierent parts of space 
(covering other objects) and presenting different 
portions of themselves to my eye ; and the move- 
ment of things which are not shifting place in space 
and which do not present different parts of themselves 
to my eye. But, in my individual consciousness, 
these two different kinds of movement are equally 
independent of any participation of my ego : I 
foUow them because they seem outside of me. 

And here, while taking this opportunity of 
protesting against Professor Lipps's formula of 
■projection of the ego as distinguished from attribution 
of states of the ego, I must point out a slovenliness of 
thought of which C. Anstruther-Thomson and 
myself were guilty at the time of writing Beauty and 
Ugliness, and of which even so acute a critic as Karl 
Groos is not entirely free. Throughout Beauty and 
Ugliness we talked of " following lines " ; we also 
talked of miming the balance, miming the movement of 
an arch, of " percefiion of the grip of the ground by a 
fafade's base" and of " downtoard pressure of the 
mouldings and cornices " ; of " involuntary imitation of 
the legs of the chair pressing hard on the ground " — 
when in reality a mere visible form cannot press. 
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cannot grify cannot balance, except in so far as we 
imagine it to do so> nor can lines move except 
because we attribute to them the movement by 
which we, as we express it, follow tbern, whereas there 
is nothing to JoUoto since there is nothing that 
moves. In fact we were guilty of explaining a 
movement or action on our own part as '* miming," 
that is, as called into being, by a previously existing 
" movement " which we had previously (and cor- 
rectly, I think) explained as being attributed, to 
motionless form because it accompanied that form's 
perception.j 

Z shall have to return later to this lexical over- 
sight, in connexion with the theory (and the facts) 
of ^Esthetic Mimicry {Nachahmung). What i wish 
to insist upon at this moment is simply that examina- 
tion of my own lesthetic experience has shown me 
that whatever activities oi JoUowing, or miming, or 
liHog or disliking certain two- or three-dimensional 
shapes may take place in myself, there is always a 
primary fact of certain shapes seeming to possess 
movement which is entirely objective m the sense 
of thought of without reference to myself. The 
shapes, as I correctly stated it in p. 568 (p. 200) of 
Beauty and Ugliness, " seem to balance and move," 
and I am not in the least aware of this seeming being 
dependent upon any thought or act of my own ; my 
thoughts and acts come in secondarily, and as a 
seeming result, often a very different result, of the 
"seeming " balancing, moving, or other proceedings 
of the lines and shapes. 

My personal experience here confirms the belief 
in Empathy as a purely "mental " phenomenon, 
requiring no bodily " sensations,*' no definitely or 
vaguely localised " feelings of activity." And it 
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seems to me that the very wording of many of my 
collaborator's experiments takes for granted an 
unlocalised, a wholly unperceived act of Empathy 
preliminary to the locaused phenomena and the 
objective movements by which the movement 
attribution is explained in those experiments. 

Now let us return to my Questionnaire sur 
Velemint moteur and see whether the answers to it 
can throw any light upon the question about which 
I have just been consulting my own experience, 
namely, " Does such a process as Einfiihlung 
(Empathy) really eiist ? Do most persons, or 
many or any, except professional xstheticians, 
habitually attribute modes of their own movement 
and life to motionless and inanimate shapes i " 
This can be examined by considering current modes 
of speech. Forty-five persons, of whom I was one, 
were asked whether they could attach any kind of 
literal meaning to such expressions as " fignes qui 
8'elancent," " toit qui s'abaisse," " groupes qui 
s'equihbrent," or other verbs of movement applied 
to motionless objects, or whether they considered 
these expressions as purely conventional and without 
intrinsic truth. Of these forty-five persons, four- 
teen gave no answer, nine answered No, while 
twenty-two, that is to say only one less than half, 
answered Tes. Considering that the abstentions 
from all answer, whether accidental or intentional, 
cannot be counted to the Noes, it seems to me that 
we may conclude that at least half of the persons 
interrogated presented cases of Empathy pure and 
simple. 
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The most important evidence obtained hy my 
Questionnairt a on the subject of what Professor 
Groos has accustomed us to think of as Jmure 
Nachahmung (" Inner Mimicry ") meaning thereby 
states of muscular strain which accompany or 
emphasise the sesthetic phenomenon, and which 
vary from faint and only vaguely localised sensations 
to actual beginnings of movements which are some- 
times carried out ; muscular states in confirmation 
of whose existence Professor Groos has more than 
once done my collaborator and myself the honour 
of quoting horn our joint work on Beauty and 
Ugliness. It is, I repeat, upon this subject that the 
answers to my Questionnaire are the most important 
and instructive. They are so, strange as it may at 
first appear, exactly because they are utterly contra- 
dictory to one another and even contradictory in 
themselves. On the questions referring to such 
phenomena, out of forty-five persons interrogated 
thirty-nine have answered. But of these thirty-nine 
answers only a small proportion can be put under a 
rubric of yes or no. Ten answer not at all. Only 
too answer yes or certainly. Twenty-seven answer 
with provisos and distinguos which sometimes con- 
stitute apparent contradictions. Six limit the imi- 
tative impulse to remembering or describing (A. when 
memory is Hvely ; B. rather when thought of ; C. in 
describing; D. in recaUIng only; E. as result of 
thinking about it, etc.). 

Another group of five answen (of which myself) 
speaks of dramatic imitation or imitation of the 
human action of a work of art (F. only or especially 
if the attitude represented is forced ; G. only in the 
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case of inferior or badly restored statues; H. if a 
picture is lifelike, but enjoyment is greatest when 
body is at rest). 

Two (not myself) discriminate still further, saying 
(I.) that outer imitation distracts the attention, and 
(J.) that imitation brings home the "human quality 
of a represenetd gesture *' but that this " does not 
afiect die aesthetic appreciation." 

We now come to another group of answers to 
which I wish to draw particular attention. I will 
put these answers in a crescendo of suggestiveness. 
K. speaks of slight indication with his body of the 
pose of a statue. This is ambiguous, but L. leaves 
no doubt that he means Mimicry (Nachahmung) not 
necessarily of a dramatic sort, speaking of impulses 
to imitate " braced or languid attitude." This 
distinction between mimicry of the action repre- 
sented (dramatic mimicry) and mimicry connected 
Mrith mere sbafe becomes accentuated in our series. 
M. speaks of " tending to draw the work of art in 
imagmation." N. thinb that " a beginning of 
muscular imitation must be connected with lines." 
O. has only very shght unlocalisable " feelings of 
direction," and these are connected with lines and 
planes. P. and Q. speak of mere " inner tensions " 
and " innervations," and Q. adds but " outer 
imitation disturbs aesthetic pleasure." 

The significance of this group of answers is made 
clearer by details in other answers. 

That there is no mimicry in connexion with 
statues or works of art is affirmed very dis- 
tmcUy bv R., S., T., and V. ; and W., X., Y., and Z. 
declare bodily "ease" (that is, no attempt at 
assuming the position of a statue) as most favourable 
to esthetic enjoyment ; while yet another subject 
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remarks that aesthetic enJOTmeat is accompanied by 
forgetjulness of one's oton body. 

The groups in which I have placed these answers 
are intended to suggest my own expbnation of the 
discriminations, contradictions, and incoherences 
contained in them. 

My own gallery diary during ten years succeeding 
the pubHcation of Beauty and Ugliness has made 
this meaning clear to me. This diary (large extracts 
from which will be found in the essay on Esthetic 
Responsiveness) gives * overwhelming proofs that in 
dealing with Inner Mimicry we are dealing with 
two phenomena, sometimes connected and inter- 
meshed but frequently in violent contradiction, but 
which other sestheticians (Professor Groos, Mr. 
Berenson, and even Professor Lipps when he passes 
beyond the limits of his Raumasthetik) have 
usually mixed up together, and which some of the 
vocabulary of Beauty and Ugliness was not calculated 
to discriminate as clearly as it ought to have done. 
For the entries in my diary show that, as I myself 
answered to the Questionnaire, it is (i) only statues 
and pictures lacking definiteness and harmony of 
lines, owing to their being by inferior artists or to 
having been badly restored, which provoke in my 
own case any vivid realisation, such as might produce 
incipient imitation of the action which they are 
intended to convey, and (2) that it is only on days 
when aesthetic enjoyment is difficult and the 
attention easily diverted by the presence of real 
people that such realisation of the represented 
action becomes dominant to the amount of an 
obsession. The explanation of this curious fact, 
verified in my own case during several years, and 
" See p. 254 et seq. of this Tolume, 
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verified also by my pupil. Dr. Maria Waser-Kiebs, 
agrees with the testimony of the Questionnaire^ 
answers and explains the apparent contradiction of 
persons speaking of non-imitative positions being 
the most propitious to artistic enjoyment, others 
expressly stating that imitative sensations are called 
forth only in response to works of art being lifelike, 
that imitative sensations are called forth mostly in 
remembering or describing, that imitative sensations 
do not favour jesthetic enjoyment, and finally that, 
as one of the interrogated persons puts it, esthetic 
enjoyment makes one forget one's own body ; while, 
on the other hand, a group of answers informs us 
that there are ** beginnings of muscular imitation 
connected with planes," ** feeUngs of direction 
connected with lines," statements which may be 
further illustrated by the statement that one of the 
subjects '* tends to draw in imagination the work of 
art before him." These muscular sensations pro- 
voked by the sight of the lines and planes, the mere 
shapes contained in or constituting a work of art, 
are of a different nature from the muscular sensations 
provoked by the realisation of a gesture or action 
which those Unes and planes, those mere shapes 
suggest to our mind, that is to say, to our stored-up 
experience. And they are, though sometimes con- 
nected, on the whole opposed to one another. For 
an action or gesture requires change or a series of 
changes of visible shape (as is proved by the cine- 
matf^raph), and the thought, the realisation in 
ourselves through muscular sensations, of such 
alterations of shape must necessarily divert the 
attention from thorough contemplation of the 
unchanging relations of lines and planes constituting 
a definite visible shape. We may indeed (and often 
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do) think in rapid alternation of the aspect which a 
picture or statue presents and of the aspects which 
would be presented if the action or gesture suggested 
were carried out, but the one process cannot be 
dwelt upon without checking the other. Thus, if 
we think of the horse of Marcus Aurelius as really 
walking, if we think of (and. in some cases, bodily 
/«/) the nest positions of the horse's legs and the 
rider's arm, we are diverted from the full realisation 
of the interplay of lines and planes constituting the 
shape of the horse and rider as tbey are ; ana vice 
versa, if we are absorbed in following (I use the verb 
purposely, meaning thereby that our attention takes 
time to pass from point tn point) this interplay of 
lines ana planes, then the realisation of what action 
is intended to be suggested, or, in other words, the 
imaginary going on to the next moments of that 
action, is in so far impeded. I shall give (cf. p. 255) 
numerous extracts from my Gallery Diaries, recordu^ 
(1) my frequent difficulty in deciding whether a 
good antique is walking or standing still (compare 
Taine's remark that an antique dots nothing, bnt 
merely exists beautifully) ; (2) the annoyii^ emphasis 
or suddenness of the gesture of painted or sculptured 
figures, whose lines do not combine into a sufficiently 
unified pattern, and the disagreeable feehng — 
" There he is still at that ! Why doesn't he do 
something else ? " — due to my motor imagination 
being first excited and then frustrated. (Compare 
the common belief, formulated by Lessing, that 
painting and sculpture should not take sudden, 
transient, or violent movements for their subject, a 
view contradicted by the Laocoon itself, which 
represents movement as sudden, transient, and violent 
as one can choose, but does so in a particularly 
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elaborate pattern which forces the attention to 
dwell upon and return to the same points, thus 
producing a sufficiently restful jesthetic impression.) 
I have insisted at great length upon this difierence 
between the motor images (Empathy) and the 
muscular sensations (Inner Mimicry) provoked by 
(i) the suggestion of locomotion or change of 
position inherent to all objective movement in 
represented things, and (2) the suggestion of motor- 
dynamic images accompanying the perception of 
motionless shapes and due to our attention moving 
across them in the acts of measurement and com- 
parison and to our tendency to attribute to what we 
see the modes of our unlocaUsed activity of seeing. 
In other words, I have insisted on the difference 
(which the answers to my Questionnaire as well as 
my personal experience reveals) between dramatic 
mimicry and that process which is most unluckily 
called mimicry oj shape and pattern in the essay on 
Beauty and Ugliness ; and I have done so because 
this latter is the only sort of Inner Mimicry referred 
to in that essay, and also because the failure to see 
the difierence between the two processes has not 
only diverted jestheticians from the central problem 
of aesthetics, namely, the problem why some shapes 
{independent of what they represent) are liked and 
called beautiful and other shapes disliked and called 
ngiy > but has also contributed to confuse this 
central aesthetic problem with the subsidiary prob- 
lem how shapes can be made most representative 
or suggestive of things or actions extrinsic to 
themselves, and has thus led speculation to erroneous 
explanation of the " vitaUsing " or " life-enhancing " 
powers of artistic form. I shaU illustrate this 
confusion by reference to the writings of Mr. B. 
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Berenson, choosing them rather than others because, 
besides possessing aesthetic experience and acumen 
incomparably superior to that of nearly every other 
writer on the subject, and hence speaking with far 
greater authority than even the most distinguished 
psychologists, Mr. Berenson's works contain some of 
the earliest, most independent and therefore genuine 
and important testimony to the existence of motor 

E recesses in connexion with aesthetic phenomena ; 
is Florentine PainUTs,'m which he first put forward 
his theory of what he calls " Tactile values," having 
been written most certainly without knowledge of 
my own essay, also written without knowledge of his 
theories, on Beauty and Ugliness, and also, to all 
appearance, without knowledge of the cognate ideas 
of Messrs. Lipps and Groos. Indeed, I have chosen 
Mr. Berenson's work as an illustration of the 

E Tactically universal confusion between the two 
inds of Inner Mimicry (and indeed of Lippsian 
Einfihlung also) because it enables me to add, 
without interrupting my exposition, Mr. Berenson's 
extremely valuable authority to the other evidence 
first hand (that chiefly of Lipps, Groos, C. An- 
struther-Thomson and myself, and the subjects of 
my Questionnaire) to the existence of such pheno- 
mena as Empathy (EinfUhlung) or of Inner Mimicry 
{Inner e Nachahmung). 

I must premise that in the following quotations 
the words tactile sense appear to be emplt^ed with 
the meaning of muscular sense^ and, even occasionally, 
in connexion with reaUsation of the third dimension, 
with the meaning of sense of locomotion of the whole 
or part of the body. 

Ttucan PainUrs, p. 9 : " The sdmulatJon of our tactile imagioatkiii 
awakau our coosciousoess of tte importance of tbe tictUe Ktue 
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in our phyucal and mental functioning, and thus again, by making 
oi feel better provided foi life than ne are aware of being, givet ui 
;i heiglitened lense of capacity'." 

P. 14 : " Oor eyes tcaacdy have had time to light on it a (Madonna 
hy Giotto) before we realiic it completely, the tfaione occupying 
a leal ipace, the Virgin aatiafactorily tested upon it, etc. Our tactile 
tmagination ii put to play wmeiiately, our palms and fingers aeeeMpany' 
Mg OUT tyei more quickly than in presenee of real object/, the scniaiions 
TtrTing coiattaiiy with the varioiu projectioni repTctented ai of 
face, tono, knees, etc." 

P. 9 : "I never see them (Masaccio*s painongs) withoat the 
mongeat itimnladon of my tactile contdouneu. I feel that I could 
tooclxeveiy figure, that it would yield a definite resistance . . . that 
I ahoDld have to expend thus much efiort to displace it, that I could 
walk arannd it." 

P. 86 : SpeaHng of the nude, " For here alone can we watch 
those tantnesses of muscles and those atietclungs and relaxingi and 
ripplings of tiin lohieb, translated into similar straiiu in eur earn 
persons, make tu fully realise movement."* 

P. 35 : " llie essential in painting ... is the rendering of 
tactile valuei (tee above fo' definition of these), including the sng- 
gcttioa of walking round and pushing away, that n to say, suggestions 
of locomotion and of mnaciuar effort, such as ' finger and palm ' 
lentations cannot represent (except symbolically) of the forms repre- 
sented, because by this means, and this alone, can art make us realise 
fotmi better than we do in life." 

P. 84 : " We nalise objects token sw perfectly troHslate them into 
terms 0/ our own slates, e^ our oum feelings . . . because we keenly 
realise the movement of a railway, speak of it as going or running, 
instead of rolling on its wheels. . . . The more we endow it 
(cm object) with hnman attributes, the less we merely know, the 
more we realise it, the more does it approach the work of art." 

P. 69 et seq. : " Those of ns who care for nothing in tbe toori of art 
but what ii repreirnts are either powerfolly attracted or repelled by 

* Cf. Wdfflin's Klassisebe Kiaut itr Renaissanee (1899), pp. 350 
and 254. Professor Wolfflin has very kindly answered a letter in 
whidk I asked whether his words should be interpreted in the physical 
or die psychical sense : 

" In speaking of the Innervations called forth by a drawing of 
Michelangelo's," he writes, " I mean phyucal phenomena, although 
die effect may not always be to strong," 
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Ilis (Botticelli's) unhackneyed types and quivering feeling ; but 
if we are Buch as have an imagination of touch and movaiunt that ii 
eaiy to itmuJate, we feel in Botticelli a pleasure that few, if any, 
other artists can gfve ns. . . . Imagine shapes (of hair) hiving the 
mprenu life of line you may see in the eontoun of licking flames Ibid., 
take the lines that lender the movements of the toning hair, xht 
fluttering draperies and the dancing waves . . . take these iaui 
alone with all their foaer of stimulating our imagination of mooemenlt 
and what do we havef Pure values of movement abstrattti, 
unconnected aitb any representation whatever. . . . Imagine 
an art made up entiielf of these quintessences of monement viJmu. 
. , . Tacrile values were translated (in Botticelli) I into valuei 
of movement and, foi the same teason and to prevent the drawing 
of the eye tntoard, to prevent it and to devote itself to the rbytbti 
of thejline, the backgrounds were either entirely suppressed, etc. 

In these quotations it seems to me that there are 
allusions to two wholly different things, namely, 
(l) to visible shapes which suggest objective move- 
ments of the represented objects and caU forth in the 
spectator feelings or ** sensations " of strain such as 
he would have if he made those movements himself ; 
and (2) visible shapes made up of lines and combina- 
tions of line which awaken in the spectator feelings of 
movement abstracted, unconnected with any representa- 
tion whatever, movement to which, in me next 
sentence, Mr. Berenson attributes the formal, the 
esthetic, quality of rhythm oj the line. Nay, the 
abstract) non-representative qualipy oj this movement 
(which produces rhythm of the line) is made more 
unequivocal by the remark that in order to enable 
us to devote ourselves to the rhythm of the line, the 
backgrounds were (sometimes) entirely suppressed, that 
is to say, that the imagination of movement of the refre- 
sented thing in real space was refused a great part of 
the third dimension without which the movement 
of represented objects cannot be thoroughly reahsed- 
This transition from (i) the interest in represented 
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or suggested movement (t.e. of movement imply- 
ing body and change in that body's aspect) to 
(2) interest in the movement (including, of course, 
rhythm) attributed by us to motionless and bodiless 
lines and shapes, is hidden under the expression 
" translating tactile values into values of movement." 
I will add one more quotation which, while 
constituting an additional repetition of so experi- 
enced an sesthetician's testimony in favour of motor 
E recesses and Inner Mimicry, will serve to show 
ow this confusion between the motor accompani- 
ments of esthetic form perception and the motor 
accompaniments of mimetic sympathy with the 
actions of represented beings has forced Mr. Beren- 
son into explaining aesthetic pleasure as due to 
facilitated thought, about circumstances connected 
with the represented object as distinguished from 
the visible form by which it is represented (or 
suggested), and has thus led him to overlook or evade 
what I call the central lesthetic problem, viz. the 
problem of the preference and antipathy inspired 
by visible shapes entirely apart from any object or 
action which they may (as in the case of decorative 
patterns of architecture) or may not suggest ; the 
problem dealt with in Lipps's Raumasthetik, and to 
which he has appUed the hypothesis of Einjuhlung 
(Empathy). 

" I sec," write* Mr. Berenion {Tuiean PainUrs, p. jo), . . . 
" two men wrcsding ; but unless aty retmal impressions are I'm- 
mediatdy translated into mages of strain and fressitre in my muscles, 
of remittance to my weight, of touch all over my body, it means 
Bothing to me in terms of vivid experience, although a wrestling 
match may, in (act, contain many genuinely artistic elements. Out 
enjoyment of it can never be quite artistic ; we are prevented 
from completely realising it not only by the dramatic interest in the 
game, but also by the succession of movements being too rapid 
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for u* to realise each completely, and too fatiguing if realisable. 
Now if a way could be found of coDveying to as the realisatkm of 
moTement without the confusion and the fatigue of the actnaUty, 
we should be getting oat of the wieitlers more than they themsdva 
can give us, the heightening of vitality which camt» to ni genera 
we keenly realue life such as the actuality would give ns, plus the 
greater eSectiTeness of the heightening brought about by the dearer, 
intenser, and less fatiguing realisation. This it precisely what the 
artitt who succeeded in repreienting movements achieves; luiMg 
MS realue it as nv never can actually, he gives us a heightened sense 9 
capacity. ... In words already familiar, he extracts the ngnifi- 
cance of movement just as, in rendering tactile values, the artiil 
extracti the corporeal significance of objects. . . . What a 
pleasure to be able to realise in tny own muicles, in My own chest, 
with my vum arms and legs, the life that is in hiin as he is noting 
his supreme effort . . . how after the contest his musdea will rdsi 
and rest tiicUe like a refreshing stream through his nerves." 

In the same way that Hildebrand and his foUower 
Cornelius * identify beauty of form with the easy 
and satisfactory suggestion of corporeal qualities and 
locomotor possibilities of the object represented 
(what Mr. Berenson calls " extracting the corporeal 
significance ") so Mr. Berenson here explains onr 
pleasure in an arrangement of visible shapes 
(Pollaiuolo's Herdkles and AnUeus) by the increased 
facility with which our attention wanders off from 
those visible shapes to the realisation of a dramatic 
action and of successive moments (even the rest 
after the contest !) which must present toully 
different visible shapes to our perception, very much 
as if we identified the pleasure afforded by a picture 
with its being the starting-point for a cinemato- 
graphical performance. 

Ihope by this time to have distinguished between 

* Hildebrand, Das Problem der Form in der Btldtnden Kitast, 
4th edition, 1903. (English translation exists.) 

Cornelius, EUmentargeselze der BUdenden Kitnst, 1908 (253 illns- 
tiations). 
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such dramatic mimicry as this and those imaginary 
or incipient or actualised movements to which my 
collaborator and myself referred whenever, through- 
out Beauty and Ugliness, we apphed the fatally 
misleading word miming to the ** lifting up " and 
" pressing down," the *' gripping of the ground," 
the ** balancing " of symmetrical sides of the mere 
shapes of pottery, furniture, architecture, and 
accepted from common usage the scarcely less 
misleading word foUotving as applied to the " inove- 
ments of Lnes " in pictures. 

Seaufy and Uglmu, p. 566 : 

" These moTements of lines aie, in fact, our nwvementi in looking 
at the lines, movunentt in mott case* ao iligiit u to be hardly per- 
ceptible, 01 like the faintly sketched ont movements which accompany 
oar hearing of dance music while staying at rest." 

The difference is difficult to keep steadily in the 
mind, as is shown by even so acute an analyser as 
Professor Groos ; and I am afraid that at the time of 
writing Beauty and Ugliness there was an occasional 
confusion even in my mind on the subject of the 
*' miming of the gesture " of a statue, in conse- 
quence of the experiments of my collaborator having 
shown that *' we cannot satisfactorily focus a stooping 
figure like the Medicean Venus if we stand before 
it bolt upright and with tense niuscles, nor a very 
erect and braced figure like the Apoxyomenos if we 
stand before it humped up and with slackened 
muscles.'* The observations on myself contained in 
my gallery diary have convinced me that the reahsa- 
tioo, whether or not accompanied by bodily tension, 
of the action or gesture of the human being repre- 
sented in a work of art is in inverse ratio to the 
realisation, accompanied or not by bodily tension, 
of the movements attributed to the lines and shapes 
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of that work of art ; and that what I must call the 
translation of the visible shapes into terms of human 
locomotion, gesticulation or such proceedings as produce 
(compare the cinematograph) a succession of different 
visible aspects, is in my case frequent only when 
there is (from artistic inferiority, mutilation, or 
mistaken restoration in antiques) a lack of defined 
and unified " movement of lines," or else when I 
have not yet had time to be absorbed in such a 
scheme and quality of line movement, and am still 
busy with the initial question which occurs in 
every new act of visual perception : What is the 
thing of which I now see the shape i Or what 
thing does this shape represent or suggest by 
resemblance ? 

It will be remembered that some of the answers 
to my Questionnaire spoke of tendencies to assume a 
tense or slack attitude according as the " pose " of 
the statue was braced or slack, and apart from any 
tendency to mimic its represented action. This 
observation has been confirmed to me in conversation 
by one of the most important writers on the laws 
of sculpture. And it is to such conformity of our own 
bodily tensions (whether definitely localised or not) 
with the dynamic suggestions of a statue's shape, 
that my collaborator and myself now limit the 
remark {Beauty and Ugliness, p. 677), *' When we 
adjust our muscles in imitation of the tenseness or 
slackness of the statue's attitude the statue becomes 
a reality to us." 

In order to remove any ambiguity lurking in these 
words or suggested by the perhaps defective wording 
of Beauty and Ugliness, I have obtained from my 
collaborator, C. Anstruther -Thomson, a summing- 
up of the experimental self-observation made by 
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her previous and subsequent to the writing of our 
joint essay: 

"No, I imCt fitl the mavnunt oj the ttahieas human mmement 
that I Jul inetaud to copy. 

" 1 have not the slightest ineltnation to adopt the attitude of balding 
up a fbild when I hok at the Hermes, nor to scrape oil off my arm 
when I look at the Apoxyomenos, nor to sit on the ground teben I look 
at the Dying Ghdiatot. None of these statues strike me as doing 
soiely what they are represented as doing. My interest in them as 
human beings is engaged by my interest in them as works of art, 

" 7o explain my meaning, here is an instance. My eye falls on tbe 
Fenus of Milo. I don't say to myself, ' Here 19 a beautiful woman ! 
What a pity she has no arms.' What I say to myself is, ' She moves 
likf a sailing yacbt,' and my balance slews a little to the left and right, 
following tbe lines of the inclination of her body. (I balance with my 
right side while she balances with her left side. My way is tbe opposite 
way to hers, of course, as toe are face to face.) I find my pleasure in 
her is due to a complex image she presents of being both a woman and a 
vessel in fall sail, for tbe combination gives her a stateliness, almost a 
look of majesty. 

"My connexion toith her is through my motor impulses, and so I feel 
fast as much connected with her drapery as toitb her body ; both of them 
balance and have movement. She does not look like an alive woman 
who is wearing inanimate drapery ; but she and the drapery are one, 
7be connexion that I do feel toith her shape is that tohicb I spoke about 

"Thepressureof my feet on the ground is pressure that I see in a marked 
degree in tbe feet of the statue. The lift^p of my body I see done more 
strongly and amply in her marble body, and tbe steadying pressure of 
wy bead I see in a diminished degree in tbe poise of the statu/ s beautiful 
head. These movements 1 may be said to imitate, but 1 should find 
ihem and imitate them equally in a Renaissance monument or a mediaval 
chalice. They are at the basis of all art. 

"Another connexion that I feel toith her is by the balance and shifting 
ej my weight from side to side in order to fallow her balance" — C. A.-T. 

These words leave, I think, no doubt as to the 
nature of the motor processes and muscular sensa- 
tions of which my collaborator spoie in Beauty and 
Ugliness. They are of the nature, not of dramatic 
mimicry, but of what, on its purely psycholt^ical 
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I side. Professor Lipps has described in bis Raum- 
•.asthetik under the name of asthetische Einfuhlung 
or mechanical (dynamical) interpretation of form. 
Whether such motor processes can really be detected 
in our aesthetic experience, whether such muscular 
sensations accidentally come up to the surface of our 
consciousness during assthetic apperception, or can 
be detected in its obscure undercurrents by trained 
self-observation, is a question upon which answers to 
these questions would shed a very necessary Ught. 
Meanwhile I am able, thanks to the generous 
helpfulness of Professor Karl Groos, to lay before my 
readers the personal evidence of the founder of ttic 
Innere Nacbahmung theory himself. Here are the 
questions put by me to Professor Groos, with his 
admirably clear answers. 

(l) Ib Inrure Natbahmung (Inner Mimicry) in your expoienoe 
always oi ever accompuiied bj 

(a) Smsatms localised i» your Sody ? or by 

(b) Actual objectiTe change* of position, from one foot to 
another, or by moving handi, oi balancing i 

(a) Or ij Iimtre Nachahmung (Inner Mimiciy) merely a rague 
bodily itate not localiubte and not manifesting itself externally ; 
Oi is it a purely mental (gftsti^ state i 

(3) li ImuftNaibabmungAt tilt dramatic mim'iagi Forinsta nc a — 
(.1) Do yon feel (either with or without localisation) as if yon 

would like to put yonndf into the attitude of a painted 
figure or a statue ; or 
(b) Does the feeling of actirity (localisable or not) follow rather 
the linet, the arebiteetural sbapt of a figure or a gionp I 

(4) Have you ever obserred whether you feel the aettm (the 
dramatic action, the action represented) more in inferior or badly 
restored statues or in " masterpieces " } 

I am now spealcing not olfeOowing lines and feeling their dynamic 
quality, but of a inimia7 of the action which a figure is nippoted 
to be doing. Do you see a sitting figure better when you yonrself 
are seated, a figure drawing itself up better when you yourself draw 
yourself up i Does the sight of the Dying Gladiator give you 
any wish not to stand erect F 
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Such arc my questions ; here are the answers 
lindl)' given by ftofessor Groos : 

(i) " Inner lemationi localised in m^ body " and principally 
of the nature of morcmenti of the rjn and breathing. Possibly also 
innervations of the muscles of face and nape of neck. Sometime) 
also of the muscles of upper body, particnlarly of the torso, legs 
only when there is mniical measure {Taki), 

(i) I am nnable to say to what ext«it all this is "externally 
manifested." At any rate, my inner motor Miterltben {loith-living, 
partJcipation} is never " purely mental." In other words, I believe 
that in my case there is always "kinesthetic accompaniment" 
wfaenerer I am " mitgerirten" ("carried away" by the work of 
art). 

(3) On this point compare R. ^^scher*! Oftiscbt FormgefOiU. 
He confirms what I have nid in No. t that my '* inner mimicry," 
so far as bodily position is concerned, particularly refers to the head, 
neck, and torso of the represented figure. Or, more precisely : 
at this mcHDent, when I search in my memory, it is these parts of 
represented figures which occnr diiefly to me. I hare no toisb to 
aMune the attitudes of the figures in question ; I am merely aware 
that I do so with very faint indications. Far mere important^an such 
indications of imitation of attitude is for me the aconnpaaying oi 
fcdlowing or re-creating {NacherxeugitHg, literally (rfter4egetting) 
of tees fonts through movements of the ^et and of the organs of 
ifettb imthidiitg retftratioH. In this mattM of the breathing exists 
in my experience the connexion between the enjoyment of visual 
an ioA of music. With reference to this, what interests me in 
pictures is not the tingle figures but the ensemble of lines and general 
cosnposttton. 

(4) The above facts explain why I cannot confirm frcnn my own 
eiperience that of C. Anstrather-Thomson. The attitude of the 
Dying Gladiator does not piodnce in me any tendency to leave my 
own npright position, because I mime (Naebabme) principally with 
the eyea and the respiration. Unintentional exptrinents have 
shown me more than once that the mimette indicatum of the repre- 
sented attitudei by means of my own body, at least of my eyes and 
nffer body, that such mimetic itidieatioH tends to make Esthetic 
enjoyment easier, lo that I become a little excited (jgepackt, Uterally 
taken bold ef), a thing which does not usually happen in votiattary 
exferimentetim. 

My intense xsthetic enjoyment is rarely of the nature oijuiilant 
deU^t. Bnt it it not a " cheerful reposefulneis." It i> a being- 
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Uid-heid-t^ {Ergriffetues*, satsiuement) wMch partakes both of 
oppressum and of pathos ^igoanc^, meluog mood). la moaic 
it ii adagios which act moat on me, ^1 movementi which are legato, 
itiU, solemn, ^bdued. 

I do not in the least think that all real emodooal phenomena 
during aesthetic enjoyment are emotions of " MiterUben " (t^. 
sharing tbt life of) or of inner miming. What I refer to is merely 
particular conditions, which some penons know (not perhaps always 
from their own experience) and which I myself know only in i*taue 
and uiKritical moments. Such conditions become rarer as I grow 
older and more reflective ; they are commonest in my case with 
i^ard to the beauties of lutnie.* 

* I am now able to add the result of a few more answers to the 
above Questionnaire, some of these answers bong by persons having 
taken part in the " Wurzburg Experiments " described at p. 148. 

A. answers that " Inner Mimicry " is usually, perhaps always, 
accompanied in his case by sensations, chiefly "mniculai" and 
organic, although eye-moTements and respiratory change* are oc- 
casionally felt. The organic sensations are rather diffused than 
localised, e.g. a general contraction of many mnsdes rather than 
of any special ones. A. has rarely, and then only faintly, a wish to 
put himself in the attitade of a painted or scnlptared figure. A. has 
not noticed whether such sense of activi^ accompanies perception 
of the lines and architectural shape of a work of art, Uunks that 
the " Inner Mimicry " of the dramatic {f^. represented) action is 
greater in case of good works of art. But the whole process does 
not play a great part in A.'s zsthetic appreciation. 

B. knows "Inner Mimicry*' and organic accompaniments only 
in connexion with music, and thinks that its absence may acconnt fc^ 
the " coldness " of his enjoyment of visual art. 

C. premises that " Inner Mimioy " is a rare occurrence. C. has 
expenence of a wish to imitate the attitude of a statue or a painted 
figure, but considers such a phenomenon as merely preparatory to 
zsthetic enjoyment. Wliat really interests C. is following the lines 
and the architectural shapes. C. finds that the tendency to imitaM 
the dramatic or represented acoon is greater m dealing with inferior 
worb ; in great worb " the dynamic quali^ of the line " u what 
dominates. " Inner Mimicry " may result in actual change <rf 
attitude, but C. cannot say that such a change of objective attitude 
would facilitate a»thctic appreciation. 

D. is unconscious of any wish to alter his poutioQ o 
and finds no difference in looking at a standing figure while w 
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Leaving it to other observers and experimenters 
to determine this question of facts, I shall examine 
what interpretations may be put upon such pheno- 
mena of Inner Mimicry {Innere Nacbabmung) as have 
ah-eady been brought to light. 

But before doing so I must pass on to the third 
part of my subject — the question of organic accom- 
paniment or resonance of aesthetic apperception of 
visible shapes, in other words, to that " Sergian " 
application of the Lange-James theory which 
attributes aesthetic emotion, pleasurable and the 
reverse, to *' the perception of form implying an 
active participation of the most important organs of 
animal life, a constant alteration in vital processes 
requiring stringent regulation for the benefit of the 
total organism." (Beauty and Ugliness,^. 545 [p. 157]-) 

I have already remarked that, owing to the 
defective drawing out of my Questionnaire sur 
f element moteur, the evidence obtained on what I 
must call " Empathy (Einjublung) as such," namely, 
the attribution of movement and modes of activity 
to motionless objects and shapes, lost much of its 
value. For the answers referred not merely to the 
question whether certain common expressions like 
lignes qui I'elancent were to be taken as merely 

01 viteveria; batD. uoonsdomof " Inner Mimicry " by movemena 
of tbe handi, both in pretence of woib of art and in lecollecting them. 

Finally, E., a nell-known and rery zsthetically gifted arclu^ogist, 
i» nnable to remember any " Inner Mimicry " in the pretence of 
worki of art, and knowi imitative tendencies only in speaking of woib 
of art, in which case the gesture is merely an adjunct to verbal 
description, and may exist equally where no art, bat only real persons 
or objects, are in qaestion. 

The student can sum up these answers for himself, and compare 
the result with that given by the " Wiirzburg Eiperimentt," a* 
on p. 148 et uq. 
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conventional or as corresponding to some literal 
reality, but also to other questions grouped under 
the same heading owing to their dealing with 
language and ** metaphor," But which were really 
quite separate judged from the point of view of aji 
inquiry into Empathy {Einfuhlung) as such. These 
questions were : 

" Voni Tcndez-Tous compte de ce que nous entendoni par senti- 
ments de hien-ltrt orgaaiqiu, qaelquefoii vaguet, qDclquefois localise* 
dans Lt region cardiaque et respiiatoire et dans la tete (pas dans la 
muscles de I'tziQ lonqne vous voua troovez en pr^ence det tableatiz 
ct des paysages reels qui von* plaiient f . • • Quelque cfaoae 
en Tons m^e semble-t-dle repondre i ces Tcrbe* de tnoavement 
appljqu^ i des objets immobiles \ Et pour lea itats pins compleza 
et deji affectif), rattachez-vous un sens en quelque sorte litteral 
aui mots " unc voute qui fcrase I'Sme "— ** les axceaux gothiques 
qui donnent I'essor i I'imaginadon " — " one conpole sons laquelle 
on respire i I'aise, on se sent la poitrioe gonfler " — " un paysage 
peint (on effectif) qui nous fait le ceeur leger, qni nous dclivre dn 
poid des Boucis, qui acctlere on r^gulariie le rythme de la vie f " — 
ces expressions tous lemblent-elles des fonnea de pure conveatioD, 
sans vimi intrinseque ; on vous sembtent-elles accnici des £taa 
pli^olt^qnes dont vous avez vagnement conscience dans vos 
ezp^ences esthitiqnes f " 

Among the twenty-two affirmative answers 
respecting the literal or conventional nature of the 
" metaphoric " or Empathic (Einfuhlung) expres- 
sions grouped confusedly in my Questionnaire, ten 
answers contain the additional information that 
" something in oneself answers " or that " there is 
something bodily, physiological " in the case ; or 
that there are " dynamical sensations." 

But the answers to my Questionnaire contain other 
evidence on this " Lange-James " part of the subject. 

To the question whether arrangements of lines 
and planes in pictures, in nature, and in architecture 
produce organic hien-etre or malaise, nine give no 
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answer, six answer No, and the rest assent in various 
ways, two limiting this to natural scenery, one 
specifying particularly architecture, ttoo speaking of 
3 sense of organic restfulness, one speaking of 
** heightened vitality," one answering " highly 
physical," ttoo adding " not localised," /oBf mention- 
ing sensations connected with the heart or respira- 
tion, one speaking of a muscular sense of uplifting, 
and one of beautifitl forms seeming to caress one. 

But the subject of bodily accompaniments or 
resonances of sesthetic perception is further illus- 
tra.ted by a negative test. My Questionnaire asks 
(Question 13): "La depression physique, la fatigue, 
rindisposition avec malaise ou tiraillement, vous 
empedient-elles de jouir pleinement d*une oeuvre 
d'art i Ou bien la vue de celle-ci a-t-elle, i un 
degre pins ou moinsprononce, le pouvoir de refouler 
momentanement votre etat p^nible i " 

To this question eighteen of the forty-five subjects 
give no answer. Ttoo, both of them priests and who 
have previously disclaimed all interest in artistic 
(cam as distinguished from subject or moral 
suggestion, answer that only moral and intellectual 
satisfaction can overcome fatigue or slight pain ; 
eleven perscms answer that fatigue and depression 
stand in the way of artistic pleasure ; eleven that it 
is a matter of degree of previous fatigue or malaise. 
Only three answer that the presence of beautiful 
things is " always restwative " (one answers " unless 
deadly ill "). One makes it a question of novelty 
acting as a stimulant, and three, of which one myself, 
remark that a degree of initial unwillingness due to 
physical depression may sometimes be overcome by 
an effort ; these latter groups of answers testifying 
to the ccmfusion existing in people's mind between 
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the partial or total impeding of artistic pleasure (and 
indeed attention) by physical depression or malaise 
and the physically restorative action of such pleasure 
once it has been awakened. 

To this evidence in proof of the existence of 
bodily conditions unfavourable to sesthetic pleasure 
there may be added, by those who accept the Lange- 
James theory independently of aesthetics (as I 
understand Professor Groos to do in his latest 
publication), another indirect piece of evidence : 
five or six of my subjects answer affirmatively (and 
with detail, leaving no doubts) to the question 
whether^ after the visual image of a work of art has 
disappeared from their memory, a sort of emotional 
halo clings to its name and revives a slight emotion 
of pleasure. According to the Lai^e-James theory 
sucn a stored-up and revived emotion would answer 
to a revival of the bodily condition without which 
(always according to the Lange-James theory) no 
real emotion can exist. 

Now such sense of bien-etre and malaise provoked 
by the hues and pbnes of pictures, statues, archi- 
tecture, or natural scenery does indeed suggest that 
lines and planes have a direct influence upon our 
vitality ; bat they do not in the least explain why 
they should have it. " Organic bien-etre " — feelings 
of expansion about the chest, of increased stature 
and improved balance, or particularly of diminished 
weight, are one or all an accompaniment of all 
sudden or great happiness, whatever its cause, but 
their existence does not explain why one land of 
visible shape should provoke happiness plus bien-etre 
and another kind of visible shape provoke dissatis- 
faction and malaise, and it is just this latter problem 
which the " organic accompaniments " detailed in 
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C. Anstrather -Thomson's experiments in Beauty and 
Ugliness attempted to solve by an appKcation of the 
Lange-James theory to esthetics. Professor Groos 
describes an experiment of his own which he seems 
to consider as crucial : 

"Qose your eye*; breathe in very »!owlj', steadily, and de^, 
so that the nostrilt, in a state of slight tension, ^tc you the scDsation 
of the gentle pressnre of the in-streaming air. At the tame time 
pve yonr head a veiy faint tendency to alow movement npnards 
and badnvards (by the way, this attitude has become a common 
one of modem painters in their representation of ideal feminine 
beauty, from Herkomer to common posters, etc.). These move- 
ments result in a slow motion of the thorax and diaphragm ; and 
ibsr are accompanied, so far as the circumstances of the experiment 
will allow, bnt with astonishing clearness, by a psychic condition 
which has usually something both of being oppressed and of being 
touched. The oppression arises from the chest ; the feeling of 
being Unubed (RQlming) is due to a alight movement above the muscles 
of the brow (finer Kleinen Oier die Stirmiukeln binitreicbewie Regung). 
We recdve a quite similar, but much completer, complex of feeling 
when we are profoundly affected by the beauty of a quiet evening 
landscape or by a alow and Ugato {tine Getragetie) melody. 

Bnt such a maimer of holding the head and of 
taking and emitting the breath may indeed be 
characteristic of esthetic delight mingled with a 
certain nostalgic clinging to the passing moment, as 
it is certainly characteristic of other dehght and 
clii^ing not at all determined by the peculiarities 
of Imes and shapes : but such carriage of the head 
and such breathing are not those which could 
possibly accompany the act of perceiving visible 
form (an act of ocular exploration and of measure- 
ment and comparison), still less those difierentiating 
the perception of such form as gives pleasure from 
the perception of such shapes as give dissatisfaction : 
it is certaioly not because of any such holding of my 
l^ad or holding and emitting of my breath that I 
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am impelled to alter, if I can alter, the lines of a 
dress, the balance of a hat or the angles and curves 
presented hj a. group of plants or of furniture. Above 
all, it was not such bodily changes and emotional 
conditions which were dealt with in Beauty and 
Ugliness and brought forward in explanation, not 
only of esthetic pleasure, but abo of esthetic 
displeasure. Our " Sergian " application of the 
Lange-James theory to the central problem of 
aesthetics (i.e. that of the difFerentiation between 
beautiful and ugly visible shapes) did not deal with 
bodily accompaniments of delight in things already 
recognised as beautiful, but with what my collaborator 
claimed to be the bodily accompaniments (normal 
though not normally perceptible) of the movements 
made by the eyes and the head in the process of 
exploring visible shapes, and they can be exemplified 
by the following quotation from Beauty and UgUngjs 
(?• 559)> " adjustments of bilateral breathing, of 
equilibrium transferred with regularity from one 
side to the other, tensions of lifting up and pressing 
downwards, as the eyes move along toe symnutrical 
outline of the jar." 

Now the question is : Do such adjustments of the 
balance and alterations in the breathing really take 
place i 

Let us first examine the answers of my Question- 
naire, One subject speaks of *' tending to draw in 
imagination," but this may refer to tensions 
accompanying the thought of reproducing the lines 
with a pencil, tensions coimected with the move- 
ments of drawing with the forefinger, and of 
modelling with the thumb which we luve all of us 
noticed in painters or sculptors when describing 
visible objects. Several alluac to " inner tensions," 
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one to a beginning of muscular imitation connected 
with lines, another to very slight unlocalisable 
feelings of direction connected with lines and planes. 
But not one has answered Tes to any question of 
shifting the balance, nor have Z been able to find 
any indication of alterations in breathing. As 
regards myself, I have not, in ten years' registering 
of my gallery experience, observed in myself any 
such following of lines with the breath, the balance, 
OT the muscular sensations. What I have observed 
on the surface (beyond which I have deliberately 
refused to penetrate) of my consciousness have been 
phenomena of altered breathing— particularly in 
the nostrils — distinctly connected with the output 
of attention, but rather as a matter of degree than 
according to the nature of the shapes perceived ; 
and analogous, as it seems to me, to the respiratory 
changes of which I am aware while talking, thinHng, 
writing, in fact giving my attention to other things 
than visible shapes and lines ; respiratory changes 
often, perhaps always, accompanied by sensations 
of palpitation, " rat in the chest," and, generally 
speaking, of alterations in cardiac action, to which 
medical examination shows me to be morbidly 
subject. On the other hand, my self-observations 
possibly afford some negative evidence about the 
respiratory and equilibratory and muscular accom- 
paniments of ocular movements in the fact that 
such alterations in the rhythm of the heart seem to 
make it easier in my case to attend to certain visible 
shapes than to others (as I have ascertained after 
going up flights of stairs), while, if the sensations of 
palpitation or heart irregularity become very strong, 
all attention to visible shapes, hke all attention to 
trains of thought, in fact all regular grasping or 
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holding with the attention, becomes eitremelj' 
difficult and sometimes impossible. Now what is 
such grasping and holding with the attention, or 
rather, why do we apply to perception, to memory, 
and to logical concatenation words suggesting motor 
experiences and even muscular processes ? And if 
we feel that we hold or grasp without any sensations 
in the hands or arms (for I am not alluding to any- 
thing resembling in the least Mr. Berenson's 
sensations in the palms and fingers), with what do 
we feel that we grasp or hold (particularly hold 
steady) i Remark that we employ the same expres- 
sion hold to our breathing. Does this not suggest 
that there is an element of muscular tension common 
to prehension with the arms, hands, and (as regards 
the ground) the feet, and prehension (or, as we call 
it, comprehension) with the eye or mind, and that 
this common element may be an ill-localised sensa- 
tion of holding, of gripping, or of letting go in the 
respiratory regions, sensation testifying to some 
real alteration in the taking in and giving out of our 
breath i Is not the breath connected, by immemo- 
rial usage (far more than any cardiac action), with 
the life ? In short, may our attribution of life to 
inanimate objects, to mere bodiless shapes, often to 
mere two-dimensional patterns of lines, not be 
connected with our attention to such objects and 
shapes beii^ accompanied by sensations, vague or 
clearly localised, which we are accustomed to think 
of as the sensations of our own life? As regards my 
own inability to detect such sensations of respiratory 
adjustments as accompaniments to the perception 
of vbible shapes, I may put forward one or two 
suggestions, (i) That alterations in the heart's 
action swamp everything except very strong and 
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clearly localised bodily sensations (as they tend to 
divert all attention to themselves), and that persons 
who, like myself, are excessively subject to cardiac 
sensations, probably cease to perceive the far more 
dehcate respiratory sensations (except, as I said, in the 
nostrils), nay,that the respiratory changes may in such 
individuals (and they are probably numerous among 
nervous, hence among xsthetically sensitive subjects) 
tend to be translated immediately into cardiac 
changes, which dominate the consciousness by their 
insistence, and which heighten a factor (too much 
neglected by Einfuhlung and Nachahmung and Miter- 
Itbung hypotheses equally) in all esthetic experience, 
the factor of rhythm. I make this suggestion because, 
while my Gallery Diaries give no direct evidence 
upoa such respiratory and equilibratory sensations as 
my collaborator, C. Anstruther-Thomson, has dis- 
covered by dint of highly trained introspection, 
these Gallery Diaries of mine (in which, as remarked, 
I have never noted down anything which did not 
spontaneousty offer itself on the surface, so to speak, 
of my everyday aesthetic consciousness) testify to the 
existence in myself of a very curious idiosyncrasy : 
the greater or lesser vividness of the perception of 
various visible shapes due to the accompaniment of 
various musical themes. As the account of this 
peculiarity contained in the Revue Philosophique 
(1905, No9. I, 2) * has not been clear enough to 
prevent a decided misapprehension on the part of 
Professor Groos, I wish to explain myself better. 
The tunes or rhythms corresponding to given visible 
shapes, or rather to their easy and complete percep- 
tion, are not, as Professor Groos has imagined, 
evoked in me by the sight o£ those given shapes. 
* Reprodaced in /Eitbetu Resfoniiomsi. 
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They are tunes which happen to be already in my 
head (I am nearly always aware of a fragment of 
melody performing itself in me, particularly when 
moving about) and also other tunes which, on 
noticing that the spontaneously haunting one (with 
which I have come armed into the presence of a 
work of art) somehow impedes my aesthetic seeing, I 
have purposely rehearsed in my mind until I have 
founa one (often after much trying) which seems to 
allow or even favour my full visual attention. A 
great many observations have convinced me without 
a single exception that — 

(i) The tune by which I happen to be haunted 
and which might oe supposed to be connected with 
my momentary condition is by no means calculated 
to favour the perception of every work of art upon 
that occasion, nor in particular that of the work of 
art with which I happen to begin my day's round. 

(2) That the tune, whether brought with me to 
the gallery or obtained after much trying, which 
favours or impedes the seeing of a given picture 
or statue on one day, nearly invariably favours or 
impedes the seeing of that particular picture or 
statue on other occasions, although I should not be 
aware of the fact if my notebook had not recorded it. 

(3) That the " expression " of the tune is in no 
relation whatever with the " subject " or " expres- 
sion " of the picture or statue, and that the attention 
which is favoured (or impeded) is one dealing 
exclusively with the visual form, that is, the lines 
and planes of the general composition and the 
particular quahty — the graphic quality — of the lines 
along which the eye can travel, whether these 
coincide or not with the outlinfs of represented 
objects. 
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A stmiUr phenomenon has been verified by my 
pnpil, Dr. Waser-Krebs, and, without any methodi- 
cal observations, to a certain eitent by my col- 
laborator, C. Anstruther - Thomson. A similar 
facilitation ol the perception of one given picture 
during the objective performance (on the piano) of 
a given piece of music with a corresponding impeding 
of the perception of another picture was observed 
upon accidentally in my presence by a painter, who 
lud certainly never heard of my then quite 
unpublished observations on this subject, and who 
happened to be listening to music in a room hung 
with a number of water-colours by different painters. 
But I have never found any other person to whom 
this phenomenon was known, nor any person who 
would take the trouble to make observations on the 
subject; and it can probably only be verified by 
individuals who are, luce myself, most often accom- 
panied by some remembered fragment of melody. 

I mention this idiosyncrasy because the existence 
of characteristics of tempo, rhythm, and accent, of 
something corresponding to the muscular span of a 
musical interval * common to given visible and 
given audible patterns may possibly represent in my 
case the existence of respiratory and equilibratory 
as well as muscular accompaniments to the only 
sensations of adjustment of which I am conscious 
during visual perception, namely, adjustments in or 
about the eyes. 

And here I wish to quote a passage from Professor 

* A very moucal friend, telling me how all het imprestiont tend 
to " tranmte ttem»elve» " (t.*, find accompanying equiTalentt) 
into musical nnnds, mentions that she habitaally eatimates dii- 
tancei, when walldng about, in musical intervals, tobieb sbt bean 
inUnuUy. 
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Groos's recent essay, because it represents the result 
of self-observation entirely uninfluenced, I believe, 
by the experiments and theories contained in Beauty 
and Ugliness. 

" As already luggctted, the explanation of the emotioiul effects 
(of jNthetic coatemplation) doet not require that we should base 
it principally upon sach emotbnal ' values ' as are peculiar to the 
mimetic muscular adaptatiooa above mendoned. It is probably 
far mote important (in this matter) that such mnscular adaptatioiu 
constitute the means by which the (already existing^ excitement ia 
propagated to the Inner portions (German : ins Innere, doobtfnl 
whether in sense of visceral or cerebral), until,panicularly in the field 
of visceral sensations, this excitement produces those emotions 
which have been previously coimected with similar movements 
of the limbs, of the torso, and the face. This being the case, mere 
suggestions and analogies of the really executed objective proceedings 
might suffice. Such su^esdons and analogies might awaken the ' 
underlying emodonal processes in the same manner that, during ' 
sleep, a sUght muscular tension can produce the liveliest emouons ' 
of the dreamer ; a phenomenon which Robert Vischer already ' 

nmted out (in his Optiicbe Formgefsbl) as comparable to what 
im talking of. 

" I have said that mere luggesuons and analogies would suffice. 
This remark leads us to two other mediators of kinzsthedc epi- 
phenomena. . . . Considerable evidence seems to show that in 
the case of visible objects mimeuc-ocular movements are of very 
essendal service. We must not, however, imagine that movements 
of the eyeball are sufficient to follow adequately the detail of the 
visible shapes ... it is probable that imaginal (refroduitiv*) 
tactile factors conduce in completing the sensorial experience. The 
eye itself saeefs (toiscbt) with suitable movements round the forms of 
the object, utd has no more need to follow its outlines slavishly 
than a housemaid requires to make an octagonal sweep with her arm 
when she is wiping an octagonal tray. The dote connexions 
established during infancy between the exploring (mUiuUii) hand 
and the " following " eye are sufficient for such modifying and 
enriching of our motor images {Beaepmgsvcrsullitiigfn). 

Is such an accompaniment of ocular movement 
by respiratory or equilibratory adjustments a con- 
stant factor in the aesthetic perception of visible 
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form ? The question remains for the present an 
open one. For it is necessary to point out that, as 
was especially stated in Beauty and Ugliness (p. 687), 
this phenomenon is hidden, can be watched only in 
e^cial experiments lile those made by my col- 
laborator as the result of specially trained attention, 
and is, by the very fact of normal aesthetic 
attention, being withdrawn from the perceiving 
subject and fixed upon the perceived object, trans- 
lated at once into qualities of the visible shape 
{Beauty and Ugliness, p. 546). 

" Onr attention has become engaged, not with the dunge in 
ounelTcs productive of the sente of height, oi roundness, or 17m- 
metry, but with the objective external causes of these changes ; 
and ik,t fonnnla'of perception has become, not "I feel ronndnets, 01 
height, or symmetiy," bnt " this or that object is round, or high, 01 
q'mmetrical." 

There is yet another reason why the absence of 
knowledge of such alleged phenomena is no argument 
against their real existence, viz. (and here comes 
in the importance of the motor type which Professor 
Groos once connected with sesthetic sensitiveness) 
that there is great difference between individuals 
with regard to their power and habit of attending 
to their own movements and still more in their 
power of localising any attendant sensations ; hence 
a great difference also in the recollection of localised 
sensations, and (by a vicious circle) in the recc^nition 
of them when, by some chance, they come to the 
surface. The localisation of sensations of muscular 
strain, etc., depends partly upon a visualisation of 
one's own body which many people scarcely possess, 
partty upon some schematic sense of the relation of 
various sensitive tracts of the body, a probable sense 
of unvisualised geography of one's body, which in 
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most of us is excessively imperfect, as is shown by 
the extreme difficulty many of us have in knowing 
" how " they accomplish the simplest muscular 
function, and the still greater difficulty of finding 
the parts which are to accomplish any unusual 
movement, for instance, to set the vocal parts and 
to breathe with the full lungs under the order of a 
master of " voice-production." There is, for 
instance, a difference toto calo between the power 
of localisation of muscular processes possessed by 
my collaborator, C. Anstnither - Thomson, and 
myself : in my collaborator, skilled from childhood 
in every kind of bodily activity and possessing 
every kind of dexterity of hand, an athlete, rider, 
coachman, dancer, painter, modeller, cutter-out, 
etc. etc., there is a constant interest in locomotion 
and manipulation as such, a thinking in terms of 
bodily movement ; in myself, neither faciKty nor 
training in bodily activities, incapacity of learning a 

{)iece of music except by ear or eye, incapacity of 
earning (despite rather remarkable visual memory) 
to draw ; conscious life concentrated, so to speak, on 
the eye and the literary faculties, translation of 
everything into visual images and into words ; and 
moreover, as before remarked, liability to very 
frequent sense of cardiac changes such as must 
swamp other organic sensations by their insistence 
and their rhythmical quality. Now consider that 
the " moter subject " is, very probably, an imperfect 
visualiser and deficient in the habit of turning 
experience into words, while the visualiser and the 
verbaliser (who could visualise the parts where they 
feel movement and store up and communicate 
experience in words) are probably deficient in 
observation and storage of muscular experiences; 
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consider all this and you will understand v/hy it will 
ilways be difficult to obtain information about 
phenomena, which, if they exist, are normally 
subconscious and, by the very nature of aesthetic 
perception, are translated into qualities attributed 
to the visible objects, qoalities thought of as existing 
outside ourselves, and for which we have as little 
the habit of looking inside our bodies as we have the 
habit of looking for the colour red in our eye, the 
middle la of the violin in our ear, or the smell of a 
flower in our nose. 

But although I thus insist that absence or insuffi- 
ciency of testimony to the existence of the bodilj 
accompaniments (or partial constituents) of visual 
shape perception does not in the least militate 
against their real and constant existence, I desire to 
make it clear that I do not think we have a right to 
accept their real existence, still less to make it (as I 
was guilty of doing in Beauty and Ugliness) the 
basis of explanation, unless we obtain evidence of a 
kind totally different to that of any introspection. 
And about this matter I found all my hopes upon 
objective investigations such as can be carried on by 
physiologists and psycho-physical experimenters. It 
seems to me that it ought to be possible to invent 
some graphic apparatus which should register any 
bodily alterations which may attend, not the simple 
(and quite artificial) states of aesthetic perception 
studied (to no purpose that I can see) by men like 
Fechner, but the bodily alterations — changes in 
heart action, respiration, contraction, and in mus- 
cular tension (if possible) in the organs and equili- 
brium, during normal aesthetic experiences (say 
repeated visits to galleries and monuments or magic 
lantern exhibitions) of whose '* intellectual " and 
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" emotional " sides the subject of experiment should 
teep a record ; so that we should know, by a 
perfectly automatic process, not what the subject of 
experiment felt to be going on in his body while he 
looked at works of art, but what actually teas going 
on in that body at moments when the very existence 
of his body was forgotten in the intensity of aesthetic 
attention. For, after all, in attempting to explain 
variations in aesthetic consciousness by alterations in 
bodily processes, we must surely suppose that what 
exists in consciousness is not the knowledge {knoa- 
ledge which is itself a p^chological fact !) of bodity 
processes in themselves, but some sort of translation 
or transmutation thereof into— well, into those 
mysterious things which we can only, for the 
moment, call modes of consciousness, and among 
which exist those very terms, " knowledge," *' locah- 
sation," " sensation," etc. etc., which alone tell us 
of our bodily existence ; for we are in a vicious 
circle : we can know our bodily states only in, or 
through, or by, what we call our mental ones.* 

* Titchener, Feeling and Attentttn, p. 292 : 

" Affective ezperieDce ia the obicuie, indiacniiiliuble coneUte t& 
a medley of widely diffused excitatory procestet. The ezdtatonr 
proccMe* will report the ' tone ' of the bodily syttems from which 
they proceed, and the report will vuy, and can only vary, between 
' good ' and ' bad.' At thii point, of cotirse, the theory tako 
account of * mixed feelings * . . . and lastly, the theory explains 
the introspective resembbnce between kSectioni and organic senss- 
tioQS. Genetically, the two sets of processei are neai akin, and ii 
ii natural that they should be intimately blended in experience. . . . 
It seems to me that it is better policy to look at the affective proceiMS 
(1./. pleasure^ain) in the manner here outlined, than to think cf 
them as apperceptive reactions, or as centrally aroused concomiiaiK 
sensitions, or as indices of the state of nutrition of the cerebnl 
conex, or as symptoms of the readineu of central discharge. But 
every one cannot be right ; and where our positive knowledge is 
practically nil, there it no disgrace in being wrong, . . . Let 
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I slull now attempt to define my own present 
attitude towards the three hypotheses dealt with in 
the foregoing pages. 

I will begin with Inner Mimicry — in order to 
dismiss it. Not because the phenomena it alleges 
are unverified, since they are, on the contrary, those 
whose existence reposes upon the greatest amount of 
eWdence. But because, as I have endeavoured to 
show, only one of the two kinds of so-called 
Nacbabmung or mimicry can be applied to explain 
our interest in and our likings and disHHngs in the 
matter of mere visible shapes as such, namely, such 
mimicry, such actual movements or muscular sensa- 
tions isfolhw the movements oftbe eye, and correspond 
to pecuEarities (height, breadth, depth, bilaterahiess, 
synimetry, etc. etc.) of the shapes as such and 
correspond also to characteristics (slackness, tension, 
swiftness, weightiness, lightness, etc.) which we 
attribute to lines and shapes absolutely independent 
of what objects or movements these lines and shapes are 
intended to suggest to our mind. 

As regards tke other kind of actual movements 
or muscular sensations provoked by the thought of 
snch represented objects or actions, such as prehensile 
and locomotor sensations of the sort alluded to 
by Mr. Berenson and by Professor Groos in part of 
ms evidence, these, or the mental states which 
produce or are produced by them, no doubt play a 
part, perhaps an important part, in the excessively 
complex and varying group of phenomena connected 
with works of art. But although they may enhance 
or diminish, although they may influence in a dozen 
ways the output of our aesthetic attention and its 
ni take it M agreed that affection ii an independent mental proceu, 
inherently obscore, and evinciog a qualitative duality," 
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pleasurable or painful, its " emotioaal," effects, 
their origin is in an act of recognition of what the 
visible shapes resemble or suggest, and their exist- 
ence cannot explain preferences for peculiarities in 
those shapes independent of any such act of recog- 
nition. I am the first to admit that " xsthetic 
pleasure," or, as I should prefer to call it, " artistic 
pleasure," contains intellectual, moral, dramatic, 
and many other important factors besides the factor 
of perception of visible form. But these I wish 
to keep out of the present discussion, which is the 
same as that which I had previously headed with 
the words, expressive of the intrinsic qualities of 
joTviy Beauty and Ugliness. 

The other half of the alleged mimetic movements 
and muscular sensations is directly connected with 
the hypothesis that the agreeable or disagreeable 
effect of certain shapes is due to their perception 
being accompanied by alterations in the breathing 
and the balance and in whatever vital functions may 
be intimately connected with these. And here 
again I wish to put in a proviso, namely, that I am as 
deeply persuaded as any one of the pleasure and 
displeasure due to mere perception of visible shape 
being enormously heightened by all manner of 
organic resonances which are intrinsically dependent 
on totally different functions (Mr. Santayana has 
pointed out the increase of aesthetic sensitiveness 
connected with sexual development). Indeed I 
think it is conceivable, though not probable, that 
the central jesthetic phenomena of form-preference 
and aversion may owe nine-tenths of its emotional 
quality to organic resonances * connected, by some 

* Titchener, Feeling and Attention (1908), p. 159 : 

" Now I peraonall}' believe that the organic seiuatioiu pUjr an 
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grouping of functions, with the mental charac- 
teristics, perhaps the muscular accompaniments of 
the states of mere " preference " and " aversion " 
as such, and that the " poignancy " of certain 
aesthetic experiences may be due rather to a 
psychical (or perhaps a physical) gesture of seeking, 
grasping, clinging to, what we have already preferred 
than to the act of preference itself. But that act 
of aesthetic preference, even if we imagine it to have 
but little emotional quality of its own, would 
remain to be accounted for, and the hypotheses 
brought forward by C. Anstruther-Thomson and 
myself in Beauty and Ugliness all bear upon alleged 
or possible concomitants, intrinsic and constant, of 
form-perception in itself, and not upon any secondary 
and connected phenomena of dramatic mimicry 
and organic " radiation " by which sesthetic form- 
preference may or may not be complicated. 

As regards, therefore, this central aesthetic pheno- 
menon of visual form-preference, there arises the 
question : * Is the act of ocular perception of shape 
accompanied by (i) muscular adaptations other 

important part, not only in feeling and emotion, but in many other 
departments of the mental life : in the foimation of teasoiy judgments, 
in the mechanism of memory and recognition, in motives to action, 
in the primary perception of the self. . . . Well ! I believe that 
organic sensations are responsible for the dimensions of eicitement- 
depreuion and teiuion-relazation, . . . When I observe a differ- 
ence of pleasantness-tinpleisantaeu in everyday life — a difference 
on the level of the sense-feeling^I seem to find a reason foi it in 
concomitant organic sensatioDa. 

' Dr. Legowski, a pupil of Kulpe's vrho has {Beitrdge zur exferi- 
KenUben jBstbftik, 1908} recorded a most interesting series of 
eiperimenti with simple geometrical figures, considers that" theper- 
■onal participation (MiUrUbeii) in su^ested processes (>'.«. mimetic in- 
terpretation of geometric shapes — V, L.) depended upon the setting 
np of' instantaneous organic sensations and movement-impulses." 
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than those of the eye itself ; and (2) by adjustments 
in the functions of respiration and equilibrium, and 
other consequent organic changes i In other words, 
are the bodily phenomena described in Beauty and 
Ugliness and the cognate bodily phenomena described 
in Professor Groos's recent article on £sthetis(ht 
Miterlehen, the causey or the result, of the aesthetic 
preference for certain lines and shapes ? 

This question remains open, and, after consider- 
able fluctuation of opinion on the subject, I confess 
that I am at present in absolute uncertainty, and 
that it seems to me that this matter of the bodily 
origin or bodily results of the psychic act of aesthetic 
form-preference requires to be submitted not only 
to much and rigorously compared introspection, 
but even more to physiological or psycho-physical 
scrutiny. This question is interdependent widi the 
Lange-James hypothesis in general ; and, while the 
hypothesis of a connexion of body and soul in the 
aesthetic phenomenon will share whatever fate is 
reserved for the Lange-James hypothesis, that 
hypothesis may, I think, be ultimately accepted or 
rejected largely as a result of investigations of the 
aesthetic phenomenon. This is, I thini, a question 
less of aesthetics than of psychology, or rather 
psycho-physiology. But putting aside all such 
questions of the parallelism or perhaps the dove- 
tailing of " bodily " and " mental " processes, there 
remains the question of our interest in visible shapes 
for their own sake and of our satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction, and the explanation thereof by the 
hypothesis of the attribution of our own modes of 
dynamic experience (" motor ideas " as distinguished 
from " muscular processes ") to the shapes whose 
perception is a result not merely of the bodily 
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activity of our eyes, but of the " mental " (perhaps 
ultimately bodily) activities of measuring, compar- 
ing, combining of the visual data ; and is accom- 
panied by the reviviscence of motor experience as 
distinguished from muscular sensations in what we 
call our " mind." 

Such a hypothesis as this — ^in many respects 
answering * to the psychological nucleus round 
which Professor Lippa has spun the metaphysical 
phraseology of his Einfuhlung — I wish once more to 
accept as the only one which tackles the central 
proolem of aesthetics and does so in accordance with 
the facts and theories of modern mental science. 

Such are the hypotheses contained in that essay on 
Beauty and Ugliness, the amplification and correction 
of whose facts and theories will continue to afford 
work to my collaborator and myself, and will, I 

* Although thia book ii already in the printer'a handi, I cannot 
lefase mjielf the latitfaction of qnotiiig Professor Kulpe's summing up 
of the resolti of lome of Stratton's expenmenti (GegemoJ/rtige Stand 
dtf Experimtnteben jEstietti, 1907), became I find in it the corro- 
bontion of mj- own Tiewa, not only by Mr, Stiatton, bat by Frofesaor 
EiUpehinuelf: 

" We mtut therefore r^ard the zsthetic object only as a psychic 
(geiitigi or central creation. It depends far more upon attention 
and fancy, active compiehention and sympathy, than upon bodily 
louationt. The thought of Life and I^e's forces, of nnifying 
lawi and leU-endosing wholes, Empathy and the love of participating 
in co-ordinated activity — these are the zathetic appreciation of 
■patial forms. The aenaadona which we experience in mimicking 
me teen shapes {das Gtsebfne) are only subsidiaiy means of, making 
tJie impression more personal and more lively. They may be 
compared to the dninu and cymbala of an orijiestn. It is very 
satisfactory," adds Professor Kulpe, " to find these views more espe- 
cial])'' in iix case of an American investigator." 

I may therefore accept them as Professor Kulpe's own vicwa, and 
point out that they really agree both with Lipps's hypothetia and with 
FArfcMor Gioos'a present attitodc. 
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trust, be carried on by younger jestheticians who 
may profit, not only by whatever we have achieved, 
but by the very mistakes we have committed. 



APPENDIX TO "THE CENTRAL PROBLEM" 



Qootatioiu from Hugo Munsterberg, 7be Priiuiflei of Art Eiau- 
tin (New York, 1905), p. 8i et »q. : 

" Every curve or line or space division is thus psycKologicallf 
a system of eye-movement sensitions. Is this enough to ezpUu whj- 
certain combinations or divisions of lines and spaces are agreeable 
or disagreeable 1 Certainly not. . . . The motor impuUe of the 
braia may radiate to other muscle groups of our otganism. The 
light points on the right may stir up not only the eye muscles to move 
our eyes to the right, but may excite our whole organism to tntn 
to the right side, extend the arms in that direction, to grasp with 
the hands for the object. The brain mechanism for this traoBmisaoa 
of stimulation into bodily actio» does exist and must exist, for it 
ii deaily the condition for the local adjustment of our actions in 
practical life. Whenever one object in the field of vision deanandt 
our practical action, perhaps our grasp of it, the locally related system 
of movement-impulses ia brought about through the optical impret- 
■ion. The object high in the field of vision turns our whole body 
upwards, the low object downwards. 

"Now there are three possibilities, three cases, which we can 
dearly separate theoretically, although practically no sharp detnarcs' 
tion line exists, and endlessly many combinations and tranmuKioDS 
between the three schemes are found. The first case i> that in v4uch 
the motor impulse to the body finds the organism engaged in other 
activities under the control of more vivid impressions or ideas ot 
thoughts. The new excitement is thus inhibited ; that is, the eyes 
follow the outlines of the visual objects, but the body as a wtK>le 
remains xinmoved. That is, of course, the most frequent case. 
We see in every instant plenty of forms, but they do not engage our 
organism outside of the eyeballs, and the result is that the forms are 
merely local distances and directions. The second case is that in 
which the objects in the visual field demand from us an action ; 
whether we approach the thing or escape from it, whether we change 
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it in on« wxy or another is, of coune, detennined by the qoalitiet 
of the object, but the general local adjuitment depends necesHiilj^ 
opon its local forms ; we grasp the thing by its handle, we put the 
foot to the lide-walk, etc. ... In tUs second case the optical 
impression does produce a bodily movement, bat the correspond- 
ing movement sensation is felt as a state of one's own personality, 
as indication of the subjective reaction. We perceive the thing and 
we perceive ourselves as performing the action. . . . We may say 
in general : wheneret uie ^ven optical impression connects itself 
with the idea of a future effect or change, the resulting motor impulse 
is felt and interpreted as our own activity, directed towards the future 
end. But a third case is possible. The optical impression, as it is 
at present and for itself alone, may absorb our mind ; then the motor 
impulse to the organism will discbarge itself and lead to localised 
tensions and movement sensations. Here the impulse u not, as in 
our first case, checked by motions in the interest of other objects, 
for the presnppositioii was that one object alone filled our mind. 
On the other hand, the impube cannot now lead to a practical action, 
as in our second case, for we saw that every practical action involves 
the idea of an end to be reached ; thus leading beyond the present 
impression which, according to the presupposition, fills the whole 
miad. The suppression and inhibition of die idea of practical future 
end thus creates a suppression of the real external movement, an 
effect which is produced in the organism by an innervation of the 
antagonistic mnscles. That which the motor impulse produces 
is thns not an actual movement, but a system of tensions and con- 
tractions which gives ns subjective feelings of strain, of effort, of 
tension, of direction, of movement-intention. But further, we have 
assumed tliat nothing beyond the idea of the optical impression was to 
be in our mind ; thus we are not ttiinVing of ourselves as objects, as 
empirical personalities; every thought concerning ourselves and 
our actions would lead us away and would link the visual impression 
with something else. (A)' Tbf rendt must be that the Jgelings of strain 
and impulse which go an in ourselves are not frtjected into our body, 
but into the visual impression ; just as the optical sensations were 
all the time joining themselves with the movement sensations of 
the eye muscle, so, in this case, optical sensations and eye~nutelt 
i^tuatioHS arefiuing with lemationi of bodily tension, and while the 

* This letter (A) is intended to draw the reader's attention to 
umilarity between the passages thus marked and my own wotds in 
The Central Problem, p. 105, and Msthetic Responsiveness, p. 334, 
a. alao'p. 3S3- 
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miucle-MnMtions of the eyes give the local values and diftance 
relatioiu to the light-impreasionB and thai build np ideas of geometri- 
cid fomu, these seiuatiims ofimfvlse and strain give to tbi oftuelfoms 
an element of force and energy. We ouriehes ate contracting our nmscks, 
but we feel as if the lines aere fniUing and piercing, bending and lifting, 
pressing down and pushing up J in ehort,ae soon as the viinal impreswm 
is leally isolated, and all odter ideas really excluded, then the wuitr 
impulses do net auake actions tehicb are taken as actions <f oursehts, 
but feelings of energy which are taken as energies of the visual forms 
and lines . . . in the astbetic apperception . . . the lints mean 
energies, while in every practical relation or scientific apperccptkn 
the lines mean distances only. 

" But we can go further. If the eno^es which we feel in the 
lines are external prt^ectioni of our own energies, toe understand the 
psychological reasons why certain combinations of lines please iu and 
ethers do not. . . . They ought to he such that they correspond tt 
the natural energies of our own organism and represent the hamuny tf 
our aten muscular Junctions , because every interference with the natural 
innervations of our system leould turn our attention to our own icdf 
and would destroy thus the isolation ; the movement impulses wooU 
appear again as states of ourselves^- For instance^ we are symmetrical 
beings, our natural movement tendencies are equally distributed U ib 
right and to the left; the result is that toe demand from the play of limet 
that they balance eaeh other. On the other hand, our organism i* not 
eymmetrical as to the upper and lower half ; we feel in our mujcaUr 
energies that our lower part has to give us stability^ while the vffer 
half has the free mobility of action ; ^ result is that we do not want a 
vertical symmetry in die energies of our optical forms ; the)r, too, 
must shcnv the stability in the lower, the freedom and ease in the 
upper part. In every case the interest, and thus the beauty, must 
grow with the complexity of energies involved ; the bilateral baUnce 
of rigid geometrical symmetry is thus less interesting than the balance 
of unequal combinations of lines where, for instance, the length of 
the lines on one side is balanced by the strangeness of the corves 
01 by the outward bending of the line, or by the heaviness of the line 
combination on the other. The richer and more manifold the mottr 
impulses which reflect in our consciousness, the higher is the asthetical 
value of the form, hut even the simple symmetrical design is compUtdy 
beautiful because it corresponds, by the energies which its lines eseprtts, 
completely to the energies of our oien personality. . . . The optical 
impieeuons of the framing lines work as stimuli for motor impulses 
to pnsh ns towards the centre ; they indicate the r^ont beyond 
which we must not move, and this motor influence, exerted ^m all 
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tido at the same time, must anuentrate mir toboU motor ewrgy to 
the centre, so that every morement-impnlte gets a reinfoTcemeiit 
from it) nearaess to the centre, etc. . . . ^bere is no form and no 
tomhinatiim of liius whose formal beauty camwt he understood psycho- 
logicaUy by their cerresfondente teith the natural motor energies if our 
body. But we must never forget that all this is true mcrdf for the 
one case in which the optical impression is the only idea which 
fills oar mind in complete isolation j as soon as we connect the impres- 
sion with ideas which lead beyond it, the motor reaction becomei 
interpreted as our activity and not as energy of the lines . . . simply 
because in such a case the lines (in a geographical map) do not come 
in question for their own account." 

As Professor MOnsterbeig mentions, in antwei to a questumnaire 
(umilar to that answered as above quoted by Professor Groos), 
that such questions could be answered only " on the basis of carefnl 
experimental analysis," it seems probable that the above remarkable 
sentences are also the result of much personal investigation. But 
even if I were mistaken in this inference from Professor MOnsterberg's 
letter, and if the passages quoted should prove to be mere restate- 
ments in psycho-physiological terms of statements nude (indepen' 
dently of one another) in Lipps's Raunurstbetik and in my own 
Beauty and Ugliness, it seems to me that even the mere adoption 
of these notions by one of the most eminent piycho-physical investi-, 
gators would constitute a most important confirmation of their 
scientific value. 

II 

Qnotations from Titchener, Piycbidogy of Feeling and AtttnHm 
(MaonilUn, 190S), p. t&% : 

" Whenever in the state of attention two stimidi'aie given umtd- 
taaeouily or in immediate succesuon, they form a connected whole." 

Titchener, Feeling and Attention, p. 313 : 

" We may assume that attention, in its beginnings, was a definitely 
detennined reaction, sensory and motor both, upon a single stimnlns. 
As sense organs multiplied, two or more disparate stimuli might, 
tich. in its own right, claim the organism's attention ; here, in sense- 
rivalry and the conflict of motor attitudes, we should have the birth of 
active attention. When, later on, image supervened upon sensation, 
cvffiiet and rivalry were largely transferred to the field of ideas, and we 
find in consequence that separation of the receptive, daborative, 
and executive attitudes, of which I spoke just now." 
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I have italicued a sentence of Profeuor Titchener*! faecaaie it 
hat reference to Lippt's and my own view of Empatli}'. 

Titchener, Thought Processes, p. 20 : 

" As recently as 1904 I was not sure whether or not I posMSud 
free kuuesthetic images. I could not decide whether my kinxsthetic 
memories were imaginal, or whether they involved an actual ran- 
atatement in weaker form of the original sensations. ... I bad 
hardly recorded my difficulty when the criterion vras found . . . 
it may be roughly phrased in the statement that the actual movanml 
always brings into play more muscles than are necessary, while ideal 
movement is confined to the precise group of mnsdes concerned. 
Vou will notice the difference at once — provided you have kin- 
esthetic images — if you compare an actual nod of the head with 
the mental nod that signifiea assent to an argument, or the actual 
frown and the wrinkling of the forehead with the mental frown 
that signifies perplexity. The sensed nod and frown are come 
and rough in outline ; the imaged sod and frown are cleanly and 
delicately traced. ... I seem to find (also) that the kinxsthetic 
image and the kinxsthetic sensation differ in all essential respecti 
precisely as visual image differs from visual sensation." 

It is these kinasthetic images thus distinguished by FrofcsM 
Titchener from kinxsthetic sensatioiu which probably tmderiie, 
in my opinion, the phenomenon of formal-dynamic empathy, 

III 
THE WURZBURG LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS 
Emma von Rito6k, Ztir Analyse des £stheHsehf» Wirkvng, b 
Zeitscbri/t fUr Mitbetik, V. Band, Hefu 3 vni 4, 1910. Fraulen 
von Rito6k's admirable analysis and tabulation of sesthetical eqMii- 
ments (made with magic lantern) in Professor Kulpe's laboratory 
and on himsdf and nine of his students, contains some snggestivt 
evidence and some important generalisations on Eiiifiiblimg, Naeb- 
abmung, and kitiaslhetie sensations, although, as her paper is 1 
inrv^ of all the psychological data connected with artistic impres- 
sions, it would be desirable to analyse the whole mass of answot 
from my point of view, instead of examining only the fragment! 
^ven by Fr9ulein von Rito6k and placed under headings of her 

In the first place, Fravdein von Rito6k divides Empathy (Einfih- 
lung) into subjective and objective, or rather objective and eubiective, 
according as the modt of being is merely attributed to the visible form 
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or recogniied object or i» expcriencol aecondarily by the mbject 
of tlie expenmeat ; and this implies that the Empathy I am itudyiog 
in explanation of onr preference in the domain of mere form, is not 
■nffiaently sqwTited, for the pnrpo«ea of m^ itudy, from the 
Empathy of a boman or dramatic kind which attribatet oar emotumal 
eiperience to the person or thing feeofftiitd as represented by those 
forms. Making thu leservation, I think it asefal to qnote Frlulein 
¥on Rito6k'i second paper, p. 524 : " It became evident that the 
motor reaction does not invariably stand in caosal relation to Etnjiih- 
hmg. In the case of ' motor subjects ' (of experiment) this motor 
reaction served to help out the insufficient indication of the expressive 
movonent (t>. r^reaented expressive movement — V, L.). Where 
there was greater artistic habit the motor reaction had not this im- 
portance, as in these cases a foreshortening or a more complicated 
attitude was ooderstood without mimicry." This generalisation of 
Franlein von Ritodfs wonld therefore, by analogy, suggest that the 
attribntion of modes of motion and energy to visible forms, what I 
call pur/Iy astbetic Empathy, can exist toitbout the accompaniment 
of motor reactions, and that such locomotor processes (whether 
actaally externalised or merely felt) may be a means of helping out, 
elucidating, or emphasising insufficiently developed aesthetic empathy, 
tV. the empathy which makes ns describe lines and planes in terms 
of movement and volition. This is borne out by the fact that 
FranleinvonRito6k's£:^)erimentaISubjectNo. II., apersonof quite 
exceptionally formal-iesthetu interest, never mentions any kind 
of kuuBsthetic sensations or even refers to such a thing as " following 
tile lines " : his accounts of the works of art exhibited and of his 
feelings about them are always in terms of the linear and plastic 
reladona (composition) of the work itself. The only reference to 
his otnt activity consists in the rema^ that he is " ihe whole time 
tusy trying to bring one of the figures of the picture more forward." 
On the other hand. Experimental Subject No. III. speaks of " a 
ooatrast of directions, the moutli (i.*. in the picture) pulled down- 
wards, the ^es upwards, which has a certain charm " ; also of 
"very distinct sensation (Empfindun^ of something gay, free, of 
something which o^mfii^isri^." . . . " I go dovm with my glance" 
..." contrast vrith the hdght. I have objective empathy." Again, 
"first impression of a braced (Knapp) attitude; followed the line 
iqiwards right and left — I projected the involuntarily produced 
(motor ?) representations into the Figure. . . ." Also, in a very 
charming jestlietico-sentimental description of the Diadvmenct this 
poaoD says, " alternate attention to the line and to the suggested 
actKW. . . . There is a certain amount of kiiuesthetic representa- 
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tkm ai if one inclined one's body in a dmiUt way, a kind of a fuit 
fromiit or gentle conwbtion in it." 

Now it i* this Eqteiimental Subject No. III. who Tolnntecn the 
pinion : " What I consider the principal point {ij. in a ikA of 
art — ^V. L.) u tht niiordiiiatim «f the artistu mtttiu to tbt thing »- 
ttnJtd to be rtprtstnted," a remuk which ihowa, to aj the lean of 
it, a minor degree of ^isthttit empathy, if aesthetic empathy can be 
meamiied br intcicK in fonn. 

Another £^)enmental Subject (No. VIII.) tella ni, q>eakii)g of a 
laatem-projecnon of the Farthenoa Honemen : " Much pleaxd. 
A feeling all over my body like intensified organic leniationt, a fedii^ 
of delight, perhapi al*o bodily, but lo vague that I can't be nii& 
Thit fim imprestion wu piodaced by the line*. How lig]ttty, 
natnrally, one of the riders un 1 " But this tame E^>erim«nal 
Subject No. VIII. shows himself unable to take any satisfaction in 
the mere form and composition of Hcdbein's Deai Cbrut, begjnt 
his account with **A tenor as of something dreadful . . .** and 
wind* 1^ with honor at the suggested thought of people buiied 
alive, and ** ijkdignation with the artist who can r^iresent nch 
things." In stri^ng contrast to which combination (^ tendeaey » 
kmaitbetit smsatioiu with overwhelming interest in the dtui; rtfre- 
jtnted as disdngoished from the visible form, another Ezpenmental 
Subject (No. VII.) says of the sune Dead Christ by Holbein, " Ex- 
perienced nothing ezcn)t continued enjoTment of the strrttbed- 
outHets, the fiatUmng-dcmmess, No sensations of movement. I 
did not think of Christ at all." An answer showing vciy vivid 
{esthetic empathy unaccompanied by kinesthetic or mimetic sensa- 

All this may be pure coincidence; and spcdaUy instituted and varied 
laboratory experiments are required to settle whether it is a pnrelf 
accidental one; but the coincidence, so far as it goes, oonfiims 
my suspicion that mimetic and kinzathetic sensations will be found 
to be eaterii farihiu, in inoerie proportion to esthetic or fortuk 
enmpathy. 

Qteterii -panbtu. For how do I explain the apparent contradictioo 
ofieied by the case of my own collaborator, who evidently has botk 
xsthedc empathy and kinesthetic and mimetic sensations to the 
highest extent, since it was she who first made me undoitand the 
ezistence of either phenomenon ? The cue of Miss Anstmthec- 
Thomson is, I am inclined «> think, as follows : There is a high degree 
of Ktthctic, ij, faxAjfonuil Ksdietic, empathy (its purely foonal 
nature proved by siognUT indlSerence to the nibjtet or thmg refrf 
jtnted), developed by artistic training in drawing, modelli^ and 
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uulyiit ot pictorul compotitioii, and hy the habit of very long, 
(teady ocnlai attention ; and this trauifd empathic intetest natnnlljr 
leadi to habitual thinking of wotki of ait in tenna of movonent, 
of direction, and of every variety of output of energy and attention. 

On the other hand, the coincidence of eaiier contenwlatioa of 
given works of art, when accompanied by given peculiaritiet in 
taking breath, having made a great impreuion on a mind conataatly 
tpecolating m the explanation of fom^eferetKes, there would have 
sprung up a habit and a power of attending to, and perhapi pro- 
dacing, any kinesthetic phenomena which could possibly accompany 
KSthetic attenbon. In other words, I think that my collaborator 
ia probably naturally given to mere abjtetijUd empathy,like Subjects 
II. and VII. of the WQizbuig experiments, but that ^e has, owing 
to an accident saggestiDg a long-desired hypotheui, trained herself 
by intendve and very prolonged <^iititUs where the WOrzburg 
experiments count ucoitds) introspection into those habits of kin- 
xtthetic and mimetic accompaniments which normally belong to 
a more rudimentary gesthetic type and are replaced, in cases of 
developed formal empathy, by the awareness formulated in *' the 
tint does, the composition dee), the work of art doei" etc., instead of 
the ktuicsthetic and mimetic formula, " in locking at the work of 
art / do or / am," etc. 

The ninth person in the WQizbuig experiment hat the following 
answer, which is fairly like the wording of some of my collaborator's 
experiments. " Very fine ; pleased me much ... an involuntary 
foUowing of the lines upwan^, and with this following comes imme- 
diately the feeling (Gefliiti of being raised, of going into heights. 
I make a movement backwards ; deeper breathing. Saw the lines 
dots. It was as if I bent backwards, as if I teerf in it, and in the 
last moment, as if 1 were in a little comer and followed the beautiful 
lines." This Experimental Subject No. IX. (who says elsewhere, 
" I involuntarily mtmed the attitude, but the picture did not become 
more alive," and " I can't bear symmetry ") is by no means among 
the more esthetic of the WOizburg experimental inbjectt, but, 
on the other hand, apparently the most careful in his introspection, 
and the richest in mtrospective details. Does not this coincide 
with my explanadon of how my collaboiator came to posMSt so 
mnch kinzs^ietic and mimetic experience l 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO " BEAUTY 
AND UGLINESS" 

The present condition of aesthetic theory, and even 
more of xsthetic experiment and observation, 
making it difficult to foresee what may remain, or 
become, valuable suggestion for future students, 
the essay Beauty and Ugliness is here reprinted 
without alteration as it appeared in the Contempo- 
rary Review, October-November 1897. 

The portions contributed by C. Anstruther- 
Thomson have been enclosed within initialled 
brackets, and it may be taken for granted that they 
are still in accordance with her views and experience, 
any alteration in these being expressly stated in a 
foot-note similarly initialled and dated 191 1. 

As regards the remaining portion of the text 
which was furnished by myself, I have added foot- 
notes only in correction of detail statements, as the 
rest of this volume, and particularly the essay 
entitled The Central Problem of Esthetics, contains 
sufficient evidence of the modifications in nn' views 
since 1S97. These modifications, as has been, I 
trust, made clear to the reader, consist in a different 
valuation of organic and mimetic sensations in the 
explanation of the phenomenon of sesthetic form- 
preference. While admitting the secondary import- 
ance of such organic and mimetic sensations, I am 
more and more incHned to consider that mere 
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formal-dynamic empathy as such, that is to say, 
considered as a mere mental phenomenon (whatever 
its physiological origin or connexions) is the direct, 
the primary explanation of the aesthetic pheno- 
menon ; and, in taking up this position, I have 
evidently followed along the lines of Lipps's hypo- 
thesis of Einfublung. My collaborator, on the 
contrary, adheres to our original point of view as 
expressed in the following pages ; and in so far she 
must be grouped rather with Groos and those more 
recent sestheticians who, like Schmarsow, also lay 
I stress especially upon mimetic processes and organic 
accompaniments, m fact upon what Professor Groos 
originally called Iniure Nachahmung. 

Both hypotheses are, as I have constantly repeated, 
in all probability necessary for a complete and 
physiologico-psychological explanation, the diver- 
gence between my collaborator and myself being 
concerned with the comparative importance and 
relative position, primary or secondary, of the two 
hypotheses. But I wish to point out, as I shall do 
at more length in my summary, that my own 
present theory of ^thetic Empathy is the offspring, 
or rather only the modified version, of the theory 
set forth in the following essay, a theory due mainly 
not only to my collaborator's self-observatioQS, but, 
as the initials will show, to her own generalisations 
upon it. 

Having spoken of this modification of my attitude, 
I may mention a merely detail question upon which 
my collaborator and I nave exchanged sides, namely, 
that mentioned on pp. 221-2 of Beauty and Ugliness, 
concerning the more or less realism of antique 
sculpture : my collaborator, as is perhaps explicable 
as a development of her distinct preference for the 
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hypothesis of OTganic and mimetic processes, having 
given up her contention that antique sculpture 
is radically unrealistic ; while I, on the contrary, 
have followed Hildebiandt to a recognition of the 
essential difierences which, consistii^ in a rearrange- 
ment of lines and planes and culminating in so-calL:d 
frontal composition thereof, necessarily separate all 
great sculpture from the representation of any 
human models as such, however much those mode^ 
may themselves be perfected in their tensions and 
movements. 

Vernon Lee 
EasUfy 191 1 
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BY 

VERNON LEE 

AND 

C. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON 

Reprinted faom the Contempwary Revuw, 1897 

I 

The facts aQt) theories we are aboat to exhibit 
constitute an attempt at giving to the phenomeiu 
of esthetics an explanation different from that 
furnished by recent mental science, but an expla- 
nation more really consonant with the psychological 
thought of our day. 

These facts and theories will allow us to discard, 
as mere side issues, the doubtful assumptions con- 
ceroing association of ideas and the play instinct, as 
well as the various attempts to account for notions 
of beauty and ugliness by reference to transmuted 
recognition of utility and inutihty, to sexual selec- 
tion, and to the survival of obsolete primeval 
activities, and they will also render superfluous all 
recourse to a mysterious ultimate principle of super- 
sensuous, not to say supernatural, origin. 

For our facts and theories, if at all correct, would 
establish that the aesthetic phenomenon as a whole 
is the function which regulates the perception of 
Form, and that the perception of FcH'm, in visual 
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cases certainly, and with reference to hearing 
presumably, implies an active participation of the 
most important organs of animal life, a constant 
alteration in vital processes requiring stringent 
regulation for the benefit of the total organism. 

After giving a summary indication of the results 
of their observation and reflection, and before 
entering on the detailed exposition of these views, 
the joint authors of these notes are desirous of pre- 
mising that their object in pubhcation is consider- 
ably to invite criticism, correction, and amphfication 
of their ideas ; and this not merely from physio- 
logists and psychologists, but likewise from all 
persons who possess the faculty and habit of aesthetic 
introspection. In the present condition of sesthetic 
problems it would be unreasonable to hope for 
thorough knowledge of facts or complete vahdity of 
hypotheses, so that the following notes are expected 
to prove only that the subject demands a new 
method of study, and that its problems admit of 
new solutions ; in other words, that assthetics, if 
treated by the method of recent psychology, will be 
recognised as one of the most important and most 
suggestive parts of the great science of perception 
and emotion. 

Moreover, before proceeding any further, the 
joint authors judge that it is well to forestall one of 
their own conclusions — namely, the validity of the 
theory advanced by Dr. Lange, by Professor Sergi, 
and above all by Mr. William James,* according to 
which various bodily sensations, hitherto regarded as 

* Lange, Les Enuitums, tntnilated by DimuB ; Ginaeppe Sci^ 
Ddore e Piactre, 1894 ; William James, Larger Pjycbolegy, toL i. 
pp. 300, 437, 503 ; tdI. ii. pp. 137, $zz, 449. Some of these pagei 
conuin patuges lefened to in liter puts of these note). 
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the after-results ol various psychic conditions, are 
themselves the conditions which we recc^nise as 
their supposed causes. In the same way, and with 
the same initial mysteiy concerning the fact of 
recc^nition, that certain sensations of movement in 
ourselves can be identified as constituting what we 
call a state of grief, of joy, of anger, or of tenderness, 
nay, perhaps, as Mr. James's remarks seem to 
suggest,* as constituting what we might call the 
state of but, of and, of because, or of notwithstanding /t 
so, in the opinion of the authors of this paper, 
can the subjective states indicated by the objective 
terms height, breadth, depth, by the more complex 
terms round, square, symmetrical, unsymmetrical, and 
all their kindred terms, be analysed into more or less 
distinct knowledge of various and variously localised 
bodily movements. 

Tbas indication of the nature of our more ele- 
mentary results may serve to introduce a brief 
account of the method by which they are obtained ; 
or rather it suggests ipso facto what that method 
must be. This method consists, even like the 
method evidently employed by Mr. James, in 
bringing under observation, by means of isolation, 
diminution of rapidity and repeated repetition and 
comparison, processes in ourselves which constant 
repetition and constant connexion with other pro- 
cesses have made so swift, so blurred, and above all so 
subordinate to an objective synthesis, that we have 
in our normal condition no clear notion of their 

* Pjyehology, vol. i. p. 340 and followiii^. Mr. fames indeed 
call* tlMm cxdtemcon of bnin putt, bat lie detcribei aem in mococ 
imagei. 

t Cf. quotatioDi from Titdiener in Cmtral PnbUm of JEstieties, 
andjAppendii thereto. 
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nature or even of their existence. For it must be 
remembered that the practical necessities of life 
.tend constantly not merely to shorten every con- 
scious process, but also to direct our attention away 
from our subjective phenomena to the externalised 
summing up of our conditions which we conceive as 
the objective cause of those phenomena. Instead of 
being conscious as such of changes of condition in our 
eye and ear, we have long since become incapable — 
probably utterly incapable—of knowing them other- 
wise than as objective quahties, colour or pitch, of 
the non-ego ; and similarly, though to a less degree, 
our attention has become engaged not with the 
change in ourselves productive of the sense of height, 
or roundness, or symmetry, but with the objective 
external causes of these changes ; and the formula 
of perception has become not " I feel roundness, or 
height, or symmetry," but " this or that object if 
round, or high, or symmetrical." 

It is only the rarer and more sudden alterations 
of our condition summed up as emotions which, on 
account of this rarity and violence, have preserved 
obvious traces of their real nature, though even in 
this case so rooted is the habit of summing up and 
separately naming the objective factors of what we 
call mental states that it has required the boldest 
psychological glance to identify the emotion with 
what had hitherto been separated as its after-result. 
It must, therefore, surprise none of our readers if they 
are unable to recall, and even, perhaps, to elicit, any 
of the bodily sensations * which we shall enumerate 

* I no longer comidei ancli scmaticnu as explainiog or eren necei- 
uiily accompanying the activity of form-perception. Cf. Esthetic 
Empathy, p- 70, The Central ProiUm of ^Esthetics, p. 96 et. teq., 
utd MJtittif Resfoiuivtness, pp. 334, 353.— VasoB Lm (1911). 
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as accompanying, and, in our opinion, originatii^, 
the various perceptions constituting Form. Prac- 
tical or thoughtful habits have diminished, to an 
eitraordioary extent, that full perception of Form 
which alone can enter into the esthetic experience, 
and most of the business of hfe, and the work of 
reasoning, is carried on through the mere recognition 
of a few quaUties in objects and the labelling them 
accordinglj' for use, so that the majority of persons 
go through existence with comparatively few 
thorough realisations of Form, and few occasions 
for the esthetic pleasure and displeasure by which 
such realisation is attended ; while, on the other 
hand, highly ssthetic natures, and artists more 
particularly, are undergoing a constant training 
which makes the phenomena of perception so rapid, 
contemporaneous, and homogeneous as to defy aO 
analysis. Such specially developed persons are in 
the position of a fencer or pianist of whom we should 
ask for detailed description of the minute adjust- 
ments constituting some perpetually repeated series 
of movements. Students of psychology may judge 
of the difficulty of obtaining these data of aesthetics 
by asking themselves how many men of science and 
of letters could probably confirm, from their own 
experience, the details which Fechner and Mr. 
William James have given us of the psychical 
sensations accompanying or underlying certain oi 
their intellectual cognitions. 

So much for our method. It is necessary, more- 
over, to limit our subject. The explanation we 
hope to give refers to the question : Why should « 
specific kind of condition, either agreeable or disagree- 
able, accompany the recognition of those co-related 
qualities of form called respectively Beauty and 
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Uglimss ; and this explanation itself rests upon the 
explanation of a previous question : What is the 
process of ■perceiving Form, and what portions of our 
organism participate therein r* 

Now, we all know that visible and audible Form 
is a grouping of elementary impressions furnished by 
the senses of sight and hearing ; and we all recognise 
that these sense impressions are themselves liable to 
the distinction of agreeable and disagreeable, ia 
common parlance, beautiful and ugly. In so far, 
therefore, as these sense impressions enter into the 
perception of Form, there is given to Form a 
quality of agreeableness or disagreeableness due to 
its elementary constituents ; and this emotional 
quality of sense impression has often been made to 
explain in large measure the agreeable or disagree- 
able quality of our aesthetic experiences. But this 
explanation has invariably broken down (many 
far-fetched items being used to fill up the gap) 
because it is a matter of universal experience that a 
sense impression, the quality, for instance, of a 
colour or of a sound, exists quite separately from 
that of the Form into which it enters ; and that 
elementary visual or audible quaUties of undoubted 
beauty may enter into a Form which is nevertheless 
admitted to be ugly, and even vice versa ; nay, that 
the chief qualities of the Form, its beauty or ugUness, 
may remam unaltered despite a change in its con- 
stituent sense elements, provided the relations of 
those constituent sense elements remain unaltered ; 
for instance, that the same pattern may exist in red, 
orange, and white, or in blue, violet, and white ; or 
the same musical phrase preserve its identity despite 
a change in pitch, let alone a change in timbre, so 
that we recognise it and are pleased or displeased by 
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what we call its beauty or ugliness. There is^ there- 
fore, a specific quality which may he agreeable or 
disagreeable in certain facts of relation which, united^ 
constitute Form. And it is into the reason for the 
various qualities of Form, or, in other words, for 
the various conditions produced in us by various 
arrangements of the possible relations of sense 
impressions, that we are about to explore. We shall 
exclude from consideration the peculiarities of more 
elementary sense impressions, first, because all that 
is known of the structure and function of the special 
sense organs seems sufficient explanation of the 
agreeable or disagreeable nature of these impres- 
sions ;* whereas, on the contrary, the pleasantness 
or unpleasantness of Form has never been properly 
accounted for. And, secondly, because while the 
elementary impressions of the eye and ear are in no 
way more connected with the creative power o£ 
man and with the higher problems of nun's sou! 
than the impressions of taste and smeU, the problem 
of Form is at once the problem of art and the 
problem also of perception. It is therefore to Form, 
to its reasons, and to its effects that the joint 
authors of these notes would limit the meaning o£ 
the aesthetic phenomenon. 



II 

And now let us proceed to examine what happens, 
apart from the stimulation of the special sense organ, 
when we perceive visual Form — that is to say, what 
phenomena, besides the mere sense impressions, can 

• I muit apologise to all readers versed in psychology for tht* 
cocksureness of extreme ignorance. — V. L. (1911). 
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be detected in ourselves as the raw materiak of an 
aesthetic cognition. 

• [The object of perception shall be this chair. It 
is about four feet six inches high, an oblong about 
half as wide as its height. It has curved arms, 
rather a high square seat and a square panel on the 
back. The two top corners reach some inches 
higher than the panel and are terminated by carved 
foOated clumps. While seeing t this chair, there 
happen movements of the two eyes, of the head, and 
of the thorax, and balancing movements in the 
back, all of which we proceed to detail, following 
the attention (whatever the attention may be) 
which accompanies these movements. The chair is 
a bilateral object, so the two eyes are equally active. 
They meet the two legs of the chair at the ground 
and run up both sides simultaneously. There is a 
feeling as if the width of the chair were pulling the 
two eyes wide apart during this process of following 
the upward line of the chair. Arrived at the top 
the eyes seem no longer pulled apart ; on the 
contrary, they converge inward along the top of the 
chair, until, having arrived at the middle thereof, 
they cease focusing the chair. Meanwhile the 
movements of the eyes seem to have been followed 
by the breath. The bilateralness of the object 
seems to have put both lungs into play. Tliere has 
been a feeling of the two sides of the chest making 

* All the parts of this essay contributed, like the present, by 
C. Anstruther-Thomaon, will be enclosed between initialled brat^ets. 

■f It may be well to state that I was originally trained as a painter, 
and I have since acquired a power of long and concentrated attention 
in looking at works of art, as such. I do not imagine that what is 
descMbed in the te« conld be obserred by persons not similarly 
trained, although I believe that a similar training would result in 
other pernni becoming aware of similar facts. — C. A.-T. (1911). 
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a sort ol pull apart ; the breath has been begun low 
down and raised on both sides of the chest ; a slight 
contraction of the chest seems to accompany the 
eyes as they move along the top of the chair till 
they got to the middle ; then, when the eyes ceased 
focusing the chair, the breath was exhaled. 

These movements of the eye and of the breath 
were accompanied by alterations in the equilibrium 
of various parts of the body. At the beginning the 
feet were pressed hard on the ground in involuntary 
imitation of the front legs of the chair, and the body 
was stretched upwards. At the moment that the 
eyes reached the top of the chair and moved 
inwards along the line of the top, the tension of the 
body ceased going upwards and the balance seemed 
swung along the top of the chair towards the right. 
At tms point the movements of balance seemed to 
help out those of the eyes and the breath ; for, 
during the time of expiration, the ^es do not focus 
the chair so completely. During this partial inter- 
ruption in the form-perceiving movements of the 
eyes and the breath, the balance seemed to alter, and 
the weight to swing across the top of the chair 
downwards to the right side till it seemed to land in 
the right foot. The weight seemed thus to have 
followed the oblong shape of the chair going up the 
left • side, swinging across the top and then descend- 

* Cf. Central ProbUm. " I hope to have distinguiEhed between 
auch dramatic mimiciy . . . and those tmaginaiy or incipknt 
or actualised movements to which my collaborator and tayndt 
referred wheoever, throughout Beatify and Ugliness, we applied tbe 
fatally mideadiDg word miming to the 'lifting up' and 'pressing 
down,' the ' gripping of the ground,' the ' balancing ' of sym- 
metrical sides of the mere shapes of pottery, furniture, architectnre, 
and accepted from common usage the scarcely less misleading wt>rd 
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ing on the right side. All these changes have taken 
place during one breath, inspiration and expiration, 
and they have answered to a knowledge of the 
general shape of the chair. 

With the next breath comes the recognition of 
the chair's details. Recognition of the height of the 
chair, begun with pressure of both feet on the 
ground, is accompanied by an upward stretch of the 
body. This stretch upwards seems suddenly checked 
by the sight of the heavy clump of ornament on 
the chair's two top corners ; there is a sudden sense 
of the head being weighed downwards ; and the size 
of the chair seems hmited within this pressure and 
the previous stretch upwards ; the inurest seems to 
concentrate itself within those limits and the height of 
the chair to be measured off on the body of the spectator. 
The width of the chair seems meanwhile again to be 
felt by a swing of the balance from left to right ; 
the two feelmgs, being simultaneous, seem to 
establish a ratio between each other. 

Meanwhile, in accompanying the movements con- 
nected with height, the breathing seems limited by 
the lindtations of the height ; the breath does not 
rise as high as it can, but fcJlows the rise of the eye 
to the top of the chair and then changes direction. 
There seems to be a pull sideways of the thorax, and 
the breath seems to stretch out in width as the 
balance swings across and the eyes alter their 
movement across the chair ; then follows the 
expiration. The breath has thus given, first, a 
sense of going up, then one of width; and the 
two senses, begun between an inspiration and an 

ftUoaing u applied to the ' movementt of lines ' in pictan*." — 
V.L. (191 1). 
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expiration, do not die out but continue to be felt 
subsequentlj'.* 

The movements of the eyes have been too rapid 
to be separately felt, and they do not seem to leave 
any traces behind, whereas the movements oj the 
breath seem to remain conscious ; and there is a 
double sensation in one breath of height and width 
going on in relation to one another. The recogni- 
tion of the chair's seat is given by the eyes running 
aU the way to the top of the chair, accompanied by 
the breath as described, after a long inspiration ; 
while, in the next breath's length the eyes run up 
only as far as the seat, and the expiration takes place 
about half as soon as the previous time ; hy this 
means, apparently, this second short movement is felt 
as half the extension of the first. 

The ocular movement across the width of the 
seat is not accompanied by a stretch of the breath, 
perhaps because the breath, having stopped short 
with the eyes, is rather too low down to be stretched 
very easily. But a shifting of the balance replaces 
the stretch of the breath, and the lateral movement 
of the eyes across the seat is accompanied by a 
change of equilibrium from one foot to the other. 
It is to be noted that the ocular movements seem 

* Karl Groot, Das leslbelistbe Miurtebtn, p. 177. "In in^ 
own caK, Inner Mimioy by the organs of respiration and ipeech 
does not stand alone in piodadng feeling, bat it certainly stands 
in the first place. In my case tbe large movements of inspira* 
tioQ and expiration adapt themselves to the percaved optical or 
acoustic fonns bj help of the most varied processes in the Uiynz 
and the month, processes such as have become familiar to ni in 
' innei (t>. silent) speech ' and ' inner song.' . . . I un 
convinced that daring intense MiterUhen ((>. empathy) we arc 
dealing with real sensations, and that such kinauthetic sensations 
are more favourable to the propagation of the excitement than would 
be mere memory images of movements." — V.L. (191 1). 
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accompaoied sometimes by both breathing and 
balancing movements, and sometimes by one or the 
other as circumstances make it more comfortable. 
The shifting of balance usuaUy replaces or ekes out 
the alterations in the breathing when the latter 
would produce a disagreeable efEort. 

We DOW come to the third dimension. The bulk 
of the chair is much less impressive than its height 
or its width. But there is a feeling, apart from the 
ocular adjustment, diiferent from those accompany- 
ing what we call height and width underlying the 
perception of the two arms of the chair : they seem 
to come forward, and the weight of the body is 
shifted involuntarily a Uttle backward (away from 
them) as they are focused. Moreover, the breath- 
ing is not the same as during the perception of 
either height or width. . There is a sense of being 
able to lean upon the breath in expiration ; 
altogether there are more changes in the non-ocular 
movements than the ocular movements would 
warrant.— C. A.-T.] 

This mass of details will show, we think, that the 
act of perception includes, besides the intellectual 
recognition which remains as mysterious as ever, 
elements of bodily alteration far beyond any chemical 
or muscular change in the eye. It is true that 
readers to whom the identification of emotional 
phenomena and of certain senses of relation with 
bodily phenomena is either unfamiHar or repugnant 
will object in this case also that the altered breathing, 
senses of tension, and altered balance enumerated 
in the foregoing experiment, are not a part of the 
perception of Form, but a reaction (on the same 
principle as the thoracic changes said to result from 
grief) produced by the perception itself. To this 
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we would answer that the objection takes percepti(Hi 
of Foim for granted, either as explicable by ocqUt 
changes which are insufficient and cerebral changes • 
of which there is no evidence, or as a generally- 
inexplicable process. [While, on the contrary, 
although it is of course impossible to establisli the 
identity of these non-ocular ad^ustmentg with the 
factors of form-relations, it is yet possible to prove 
eiperimentally that the perception of such relations 
as height, width, and bulk are impeded by voluntarily 
contrived bodily adjustments of opposed character, 
so that we not only perceive Form better by 
deliberately making these corresponding adjust- 
ments of breath, muscles, and balance, but see it 
much worse by deliberately counteracting them ; t 
indeed, it seems probable that if we could rid 
ourselves of all previous form experiences and the 
consequent recognition, so to speak, by labelling^ we 
should not see Form at all.— C. A.-T.] 

Various coincidences could be enumerated which 
point, moreover, to the fact that these adjustments 
of breathing and balance are the actual physical 
mechanism} for the perception of Form, the sense 

* Here again I can only humbly apologise. The only " inmfiG- 
dency " was in my own knowledge and modetty. — ^V. L. (1911)- 

f To Buch an extent that if while trying to vuualiie an object 
with that eyes we refuse to let onreelves breathe, the act of seong 
the fonn in memory becomes impostible. — C. A.-T. (1897). 

t Titchener, /mIi'ii^ andAtUiitum,p. 307. "The typical form of 
attention, if one induces it for purposes of introspection, is volnntuy 
attention. Consciousness in the state of voluntaiy attention is 
composed, in part, of ' mnikullre Spannungtempfindungen.* 
When, then, one s^s to introspect the attentive conscioutQes*, 
one comes naturally upon these sensations of strain ; they are nude 
focal ; and in the process of their focalisation, a * feeling of activi^ ' 
mutt, on Wundt's view, be struck out. Hence it is imposuble to 
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of relation having for its counterpart a sense of 
bodily tension. Of these coincidences two seem 
especially to the purpose. TTie first consists in the 
fact that, while the renewal in memory of a sensory 
impression, a definite colour, tone,* timbre or 
elementary sweep of the eye seems impossible save 
through an accidental stimulus and beyond the 
control of our wishes, the vivid remembrance of the 
forms into which these sensory impressions are 
grouped, of the relations in space, time, and pitch 
which they constitute, can be obtained by any 
person of sufficient visual or musical power, after 
sufl5cient familiarity has been gained. Now the 
sensory apparatus of the eye and ear are outside our 
control and require stimulations from outside ; but 
the muscular system of the breath and equilibrium 
13 as much in our power as that of the arms and legs. 
Indeed, it seems likely that the fact of our being 
able to thinlc in terms of relation, relation spatial, 
temporal, and perhaps even logical, may be due to 
introtpect the itate of volontuy attention without discoTcring a 
' ThStig*eitsgef uW.' " 

Thia remark of ProfeSBor Titchenci's analogical!/ corroboratea 
me in my iiupicion that the part plaTed by breathing (and even 
bodil/ tennon) in xsthetic intiospectioa may be due not to much 
to an/ ipedficall/ icathetic process as to out voluntaiy attention. — 
V. L. (19.1). 

" Tike revival in memoiy of a musical tone seems, in our ezpenence, 
alwa/i to be accompanied by a more or less complete odjnstment 
of the Tocal parti — in fact, a silent performance of the tone. As 
regards ttmbre, our own eiperience limits its reproduction in memory 
to tuch qualities of sound as we tmiU audibly initaU. It seems more 
than doubtful whether tarn notea are ever bfard in memory as abso- 
lutely contemporaneous and not in extremely rapid succession 
merely.— V. L. (1897). 

This astounding statement means merely that I happen to be 
incapable of such harmonic reviviicence. I am simply an imperfect 
Mtditivt. I am not sure about colours. — V. L. (1911). 
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the accident which has placed the muscular system 
in our dominion, while the special sense organs have 
remained outside it. 

The other coincidence consists in the fact that, 
while the sensory satisfactions — those of smell, taste, 
colour, and timbre — require an interruption, cor- 
responding to a repair in the sensitive special organs, 
and the large bociily pleasures, of eating, Hrmlnng, 
going to sleep, etc., are due to a want which is 
deadened by satisfaction, and can recur only after 
a still longer interval ; the pleasure derivable from 
the perception of Form can continue with great 
constancy and unintermittence ; even as we shoald 
expect to find if the pleasures due to Form were 
dependent upon processes which, instead of being 
intermittent, like the processes of sleep, food, etc., 
are as unintermittent as the processes of respiration 
and equilibrium. 

Having given our answer to the question, ** What 
is the mechanism of the perception of Form ? " we 
can now approach the aesthetic problem as such, the 
qaestion, namely : Why should the perception of farm 
be accompanied by pleasure or displeasure^ and what 
determines the pleasure in one case and the displeasure 
in another ? 

Few psychological questions have received so 
many and various answers. A number of them 
are discussed in the late and much-to-be-regretted 
Mr. Gurney's very suggestive Power of Sound. The 
joint authors of these notes would wish to prove to 
their readers that among aU these answers the most 
satisfactory is due, not to the scientific sagacity of 
Darwin or Spencer, but to the artistic intuition, the 
artistic experience of Mr. Ruskin, and would wish to 
afford an adequate explanation for his dogmatic 
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statement that " beauty and ugliness are as positive 
in their nature as physical pleasure and pain." But 
before proceeding any further we desire to call 
attention to the attempt at a similar explanation 
made recently by Professor Sergi ; and the more so 
that our own notions will gain in clearness and, we 
venture to hope, in efficacy by comparison with his. 
Professor Sergi, it should be mentioned, entirely 
shares, thanks apparently to original thought, the 
hypothesis of Dr. Lange and Mr. WiUiam James 
concerning the identity of the emotional process 
with those bodily changes which have hitherto been 
accounted its result ; and his interesting book, 
Dolore e Piacere, maintains that Jesthetic pleasure, 
like every otter, is a phenomenon, not of the 
cerebral, but of the organic life of the big viscera — 
mainly the heart and lungs. Professor Sergi main- 
tains that, owing to the close contact and, so to 
speak, mixing up of the sensory nerves with the 
nerves regulating respiration and circulation in 
certain tracts of the medulla, what we call intel- 
lectual conditions and the impressions of the special 
senses produce alterations in the action of the heart 
and lungs, which alterations are perceived by us as 
pleasure or pain, according as they assist or impede 
the life of the organism.* 

* Sergi, WTitiDgiiii894,reitU)'loTesull>alltluitucTudestuidleatt 
tenable in the present ttaj. " Se il colore, la fonna e il moTimento, 
tntti imieme riuniti, possono agire sni noatri organi seniori e prodnne 
direttamente dii che ciatcono di esst produce separatamente, ecci- 
tando dod seiuazioni miucolaii e viscerali per altenzioni, per qnanto 
lievi, cardiache e iMpiratorie, il aentimento che oe aa»ce misto e 
complesso piacerole ed attraente, ^ quello che dicesi esteti(X>." — 
Dtilofe e Piaeeri, p. 356. I read Sergi's book in the course of the 
eqieriments and discnssions which resulted in this essay, but I cannot 
DOW say with certainty to what extent my views and my collaboratoi's 
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Leaving to physiologists to pronounce upon the 
validity of Professor Sergi's theory of interaction 
between the various sets of nerves, we must point 
out that, while explaining the phenomenon of 
pleasure and pain in general, this theory explains 
why certain aesthetic experiences should produce 
the cardiac and respiratory alterations underlying 
pleasure,* or the cardiac and respiratory alterations 
underlying pain, only by the old and, as it seems to 
us, quite inefficient coalition of chemical and 
mechanical processes of the special organs with 
intellectual judgments and inherited or acquired 
associations and prejudices, which has done duty in 
the essays of Mr. Spencer, the manual of Mr. Grant 
Allen, and the psychological fantasies of the late 
M. Guyau. In other words, the special problem of 
aesthetics has been left behind, however much the 
general subject of pleasure and pain may have been 
helped forward. 

pkNow, could we establish that the perception of 
the relations constituting Form imphed the activity 
not merely of the special sense organs, but also of 
fanctions as important to animal life as those d 
equihbrium and of respiration — of respiration which, 
with its inevitable companion, circulation, accounts, 
according to Lange, James, and Sergi, for emotion 
in general — ^it would become easy to understand 
why various perceptions of Form have various 
emotional qualities, and why, to vary Mr. Rusldn's 

were luggested, or merely corroborated b^ his. I have not opened 
Sergi since, and had forgotten how explicit he was. — ^V. L. (191 1). 
• In hJ8 Tolnme on fhe Sense 1^ Beauty (A. and C. Black, 1896), 
Mr. George Santayana has a paragraph on " breathing lelated to 
the sense of beauty," whose important suggestion he has unfortn- 
natel;^ not himself followed np. — ^V. L, (1897). 
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dictum^ beauty and ugliness should be positive in | 
their nature and represent positive physical pleasure ' 
and pain. We have experimented so far on form 
perception as such, independent of any question of 
agreeable or disagreeable. Let us proceed to watch 
what bodily changes can be perceived to differentiate 
one sort of perception from another. 

[This series of experiments begins with the sensa- 
tions accompanying the act of looking at a blank 
wall, which it IS convenient to call a white void. 
The space in front of us seems to come forward as if 
to swallow us up. We feel as if our profile were 
flattened, and as if in some extraordinary way we 
had lost identity. Our breathing is a mere drawing 
in and running out again accompanied by a shght 
disturbance of the heart. Breathing takes place 
very low down in very short weak breaths, at times 
barely perceptible. Our temperature is lowered, 
we feel depressed. Holding the breath produces no 
optical change. 

In the second experiment we look at a blank wall 
which happens to be terra-cotta-coloured : impossi- 
bility of focusing ; the fovea does not seem to play 
a more active part than the rest of the seeing eye, 
whereas in looking at objects the eye seems to con- 
centrate the act of seeing on to one point. One 
feels one's profile flattened. One breathes shOTter 
breaths than in looking at objects ; there is, however, 
only a very slight disturbance of the heart (much 
less than in looking at white blank). Breathing or 
holding one's breath produces no difierence in 
vividness of perception. 

From blankntss we proceed to confusion, or, more 
expressiveh', from void to chaos on our journey 
towards Form. One's eye now concentrates and 
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focuses. There is no longer the sensation of one's 
face being flattened. One begins to have command 
over one's expiration ; the breath no longer merely 
escapes, but issues quite steadily. There is, how- 
ever, no advantage or disadvantage to perception in 
breathing or not breathing. Small tracts of con- 
fusion with spots in them one can focus while one 
counts two or three, after which one can keep hold 
of them no longer — the eye has to run about and 
return. One binds several dots into a sort of 
group by moving the eyes between them and letting 
one's balance foUow the movements of the eyes. 

RudiminU oj Form. — ^Two straight lines meeting 
(but not crossing) at an acute angle can be seen 
while following the eye with the breath, but with 
an uncomfortable sense of sudden contraction ; note 
that such an angle has a character aheady of 
regularity. Two straight lines crossing each other 
at random and irregularly are followed by the eye 
and the equilibrium, but not by the breath. Speaking 
generally, both confusion and irregular form, or 
irregular rudiment of form, produce too exasperating 
a sense, if we attempt to follow the eye's movements 
along them with the lungs ; these movements of 
the eyes are generally followed by shifting the 
equilibrium and moving the head, which processes 
do not involve the same discomfort as movements 
of the breath. 

A triangle one can focus as a whole without moving 
the eye perpetually about. The thoracic move- 
ments come into play, and seem to make three little 
pinches at the three corners. There is a sense of 
resistance being offered all round, and of the chest 
having something to lean against* We have now got 
* We puipocdy give these Mnsatioiu with the nomendatare 
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to complete Form. And with Form we get to the 
possibility of esthetic agreeableness or disagreeable- 
uess, in other words, of beauty or ugliness. TThis 
triangle, un-cubic and isolated, happens not to be 
remarkably agreeable as form ; we have noted that 
while looking at it there are contractions of the 
thorax, and that these are rather uncomfortable. 
Let us hunt about for Form di-fferentiated as agreeable. 
Here is a jar, equally common in antiquity and in 
modern peasant ware. Looking at this jar one has 
a specific sense of a whole. One's bodily sensations 
are extraordinarily composed, balanced, co-related 
in their diversity. To begin with, the feet press on 
the ground while the eyes fix the base of the jar. 
Then one accompanies the lift up, so to speak, of 
the body of the jar by a lijt up of one's own body ; 
and one accompanies by a shght sense of downward 
pressure of the head the downward pressure of the 
widened rim on the jar's top.* Meanwhile the jar's 
eqaal sides bring both lungs into equal play ; the 
curve outwards of the jar's two sides is simul- 
taneously followed by an inspiration as the eyes move 
up to the jar's widest point. Then expiration 
begins, and the lungs seem slowly to collapse as the 
curve inward is followed by the eyes, till, the narrow 
part of the neck being reached, the ocular following 
of the widened out top provokes a short inspira- 
tion. Moreover, the shape of the jar provokes move- 
ments of balance, the left curve a shifting on to the 
left foot, and vice versd. A complete and equally 

iriucb they tuggett. Any attempt at phyiiological temundogy 
woijd disturb the perfect jinceri^ of the experiment.— C. A.-T. 
{1897). 

• For criddtm of (Mch detoiptioiu, cf. 7be Central Preblm. — 
V.L. (191 1). 
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distributed set of bodily adjustmcDts has accom- 
panied the ocular sight of the jar ; this totality c^ 
movements and harmony of movements in ouTs^ves 
answers to the intellectual fact of finding that the 
jar is 3 harmonious whole. — C. A.-T.] 

If such are the adjustments in highly vital pro- 
cesses implied by the perception, the thorough 
realisation, not the mere recognition, of Form, if 
these adjustments can be thus favourable to the 
processes in question, it becomes easy to understand 
that a special instinct should have evolved which 
forces us to court or to shun those opposite -qualities 
of Form vt^hich we call beauty or uguness. Herein 
Ues the explanation of the definition with which we 
began these notes — ^namely, of the testhetic function 
as the function regulating perception of Form. 

Such a definition would at first sight seem extra- 
ordinarily narrow to readers accustomed, as we have 
all been, to the notion of the play instinct^ and 
accustomed, moreover, to the usual confositxi 
between the aesthetic phenomenon and that special 
ramification and complication thereof which shoold 
properly be called the phenomenon of art. Having 
been considered rather by anthropologists than hf 
persons of wide sesthetic experience, the aesthetic 

Shenomenon has been supposed to involve the pro- 
uction of some sort of work of art i and, moreover, 
a wish for neat classification has even tended to 
limit the recognition of a work of art or an artistic 
performance to objects and proceedings independent 
of practical utility ; hence the excessive attention 
given to ornament and to dancing, the identificatiim 
of xsthetic feeling with the impulses of a play 
instinct, real or supposed, and the wearisome 
insistence on inutility and disinterestedness as the 
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chief esthetic differentia. The careful considera- 
tion of the facts we have alleged respecting the 
connexion of form perception with the great 
activities of equiHbrium, respiration, and circulation, 
and the consequent division of such perception into 
that which is favourable and that which is unfavour- 
able to our animal life, will show, as we hope, that 
so far from narrowing and lowering the importance 
of the aesthetic instinct, we are really widening and 
elevating it when we define it as the regulator of 
Form Perception. For while v we refuse it the 
impulses towards making or doing things (by the old 
theory) utterly useless in themselves, we attribute 
to it a selective and coercive power which fashions 
to ' its purposes the constructive and expressive 
impulses of mankind, and selects and rejects with 
the imperiousness of a great organic function among 
the experiments and possibilities of experience of 
daily life ; till, from claiming a merely negative 
influence in the work and the play of existence, it 
ends, in its highest power, with setting the active 
impulses of man to work for its sole and single 
gratification, and to create out of reahty a world 
more consonant with the most deeply organised and 
most unchanging modes of man's bodily existence. 
It is not only the superfluous ornament, the practi- 
cally useless dance or song, which testifies to the 
power of the aesthetic instinct in primitive man ; 
nor the merely decorative picture, the object of 
virtti, or the sonata or symphony unaccompanied by - 
words and unconnected with rites, in times of 
high artistic development. The shape of the jar, 
the colour and pattern of the mat, the balance of 
handles, spout, ud, in every useful vessel, the pro- 
portion of benches and tables, the cut of garments, 
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the morements and songs in religious and warlike 
ceremonies, the choice of metre and rhyme in 
declarations of love and chronicles of pist deeds ; it 
is all this stringent insistence that necessary objects 
and actions should obey a law different from that 
of practical necessity which really teaches us the 
importance of the esthetic instinct among rude 
civilisations of the past and the present ; and it is 
the perpetual transmutation into works of art of the 
buildings, records, Hturgies, and dramatic shows of 
higher civilisations which testifies to the same. TTic 
aathetic instinct is never so utterly the master as 
when art is described as the servant of utility. And, 
as usual, the deep intuition of Mr. Rustun has given 
us the truth, when, answering the ** art for art's 
sake " theories of this age which has learned to 
dispense with beauty in necessary things, he has 
declared, in apparent paradox, that no gr^t work of 
art was ever begun without an ulterior object. It 
is in the cathedral undertaken for religious or civic 
reasons ; in the fresco or picture intended as an 
illustration of a story or an aid to devotion ; in the 
mass, or oratorio, or opera, intended, above every- 
thing, to be expressive, that we can see the 
unflmching selections, the imperious orders and 
counter-orders of the organic desire for beauty. 

In the realm of visual impressions we have watched 
aheady the inner processes which have forced the 
preference for one sort of elementary form ratfaei 
than another. We desire to follow the same pro- 
cesses in the more complex cases of what is called 
Art. But before passing from the esthetic impera- 
tive which controls the rudest potter to the sesthetic 
imperative which sways the architect, the sculptor 
and the painter ; before continuing to watch the 
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workings of the xsthetic instinct in connexion 
with objects on to which it forces our attention, we 
wpnld wish to point out its power in the negative 
sense, when it purposely diverts our attention or 
diminishes it to avoid displeasure. We have ab-eady 
remarked on the tendency to substitute a mere act 
of recognition, often of only one or two peculiarities, 
for the real perception of the objects and movements 
which concern us in daily life, a tendency referable 
to the mere laziness of the human mind and its 
refusal to do more than the bare necessary.* The 
greater part of most men's lives is thus too busy to 
be, in any sense, zsthetic ; more particularly 
because, as we shall have further opportunities of 
noticing, the condition of pursuit, of running to a 
goal, of hurry of any kind is absolutely incompatible, 
on account of its special bodily adjustments, with 
the particular kind of bodily adjustment requisite 
for full perception of Form. But besides this 
tendency, independent of all questions of pleasure 
and displeasure, to diminish actual perception of 
Form, the sesthetic faculty itself very frequently 
induces us not to realise Form because reaHsation 
would happen to be disagreeable. We are alluding 
to a phenomenon more important though less 
rccogmsed than the condition of non-perception 
into which ugly surroundings end by forcing 
xsthetically sensitive persons, limiting theii per- 
ception to mere signi of things, and resulting in a 
sort of blindness which explains why, for instance, 
a Whistler sketch of a dirty London street is scarcely 
recognised at all. [C. A.-T.— We desire to call atten- 
tion to the quite neglected fact, which has momentous 
influence on pictorial* composition, that we prefer 
" Or to biological ecoaomy. — ^V. L. (1911). 
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to get our notions of the exterior world, in^ 
particularly of what we call landscape, rather when 
we are moving about than when we are standing 
still. For our bodily structure is such that standing 
still brings into consciousness a number of rather 
uncomfortable tensions, summed up in a vague sense 
of not liking it all, rendering the adjustments 
necessary for Form perceptions arduous, and hence 
producing a greater or lesser degree of aesthetic 
dissatisfaction with objective facts. For when 
standing still we are conscious of the weight of the 
head on the neck and the weight of our body at the 
waist, and very particularly of the pressure of our 
feet on the floor, the whole resulting in a self- 
centred condition to which the outer world is 
foreign. But no sooner do we make a step into the 
outer world than we are relieved of half our weight 
by swinging from one foot to the other. Our own 
locomotion seems, moreover, to modify our feeling 
of our own shape ; instead of being disagreeably 
conscious of being perpendicular, and rather like a 
gate-post, we begin as we move forwards (whether 
on our feet, on horseback, or in a vehicle) to feel 
rather as if we were like a streaky and the faster we 
move the more streak-like do we feel our shape to 
become. This is due to the fact that, as we move, 
the foreground rushes to meet us, passing in two 
streams on each side of our head ; and these two 
streams, flowing continuously past, produce a per- 
ceptive adjustment which makes us feel smoothed 
and elongated into streak-shape as they flow. Our 
own movement gives us the further illusion that, 
step by step as we approach them, all high things in 
the landscape draw themselves up higher and higher, 
and that step by step as we get nearer the width of 
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things opens out into greater wideness, and that the 
ground comes forward and pushes itself under our 
feet, distance turning into coming nearness. All 
the three dimensions seem to expand and stretch 
themselves bigger, growing under our eye aU the 
time as we move. And we, seeing them grow, feel 
ourselves also to be growing, as if our boundaries 
were being enlarged. The third dimension, con- 
sidered as distance,* we see and feel as distinctly as 
we see and feel height and width, we realise the 
ground lying flat and stretching away, we see the 
projection of things (the third dimension as bulk) 
really bulging forward or reaching backwards. In 
looking, the eye starts from the foreground and goes 
straight through into the bac^round, and the scene 
is realised as a whole. This harmonious view of 
things comes to an end as soon as we stand still ; we 

* The reason of out not realiiing the third dimenaion as eaulj 
as we realUe the first and second appears to lie in out not posseaaii^ 
eqnal bodily facilities foi adjusting outbcIvcs to the third duneiuion. 
We obtain the sense of height by atretchii^ ourselves taller, and the 
sense of width hj stretching our chest wider ; but, so long as we 
stand still, we have not to anything the same extent the possibility 
of stretching ourselves forward. Quadrupeds or babies crawling on 
the floor probably do realise the tldrd dimension as well as or even 
better than the two others, because the position of theii bodies 
allows them to stretch forward. But in becoming bipeds, we have 
lost our equal hold on this dimension, and we get it back normally 
only when we move about because we then do stretch forward. 
We shall frequently have to notice how art rMnstates the third 
dimension in a very special manner. Indeed the eenie of harmony 
obtained from architecture, for instance, is due largely to this re- 
instatement. — C, A.-T, (1897). There is also, and besides an altered 
ocnlar adjustment liie the one mentioned by Waldemar Conrad 
(cf . /SstbetU Rtspmsiveiuss, p. 267), a fiycboiog^eal addition due to 
the third dimension being recognised so to speak, ocular, only after 
an act of rect^nidon, a judgment of what exists or is represented. 
Cf. alto £stbetie Rispiuwnuss, p. 198.— V.L. (i9ii). 
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had expected to see the landscape better, but in 
reality we see it worse. We suddenly find that me 
have last our held oj the third dimension. Instead of 
seeing the distance as distant flatness, it begins to 
look as if painted on a vertical wall. We no longer 
feel the bull of the various objects, nor the projec- 
tions of their different parts ; the trees tend to look 
flat like ferns. We no longer realise the landscape 
as a whole. The general effect has dropped to bits 
under our eye, and the bits are all we can quite 
satisfactorily see. Instead of looking into the land- 
scape from in front, we find it more comfortable to 
lay our eye first on the bacl^ound and travel back 
to the foreground. The ground no longer pushes 
eagerly under our feet ; we soon have only an 
intellectual conviction of its being soUd ground at 
all. So far as innet sensations go, we feel that oui 
weight, which had been partly handed over to the 
outer world while we swung along from one foot to 
the other, has returned in full, and oppresses us at 
the shoulders and waist. We no longer breathe out 
with any impetus, and inspiration seems to roll over 
into expiration without any edge ; life feels weaker 
and shallower, because the speed and volume of our 
breathing have very much diminished. We are 
changed beings, and beings changed for the worse ; 
and it takes us some moments to become once more 
acclimatised to this less complete mode of life. 

This analysis of some of the differences — ixx we 
shall see anon that there are others — ^between our 
mode of perception and accompanying physical 
conditions when walking and when standing still will 
exemplify the sort of selection which the asthetic 
instinct makes in our perceptions. For, as a fact, 
our visual memory of things is gained during our 
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moments of movement. We have no spontaneous 
knowledge of the world as it looks when we stand in 
front of it, and the habit of seeing things from a 
sinfle, motionless point of view is one of the most 
difficult and wearisome acquisitions of the student 
of drawing. . Children, simple folk (unspoilt by 
drawing classes), nay, we ourselves when we are 
quite natural, all feel a vague disappointment at a 
photc^raph or realistic drawing of a familiar scene : 
the landscape or room looked different in our 
memory.* The esthetic instinct has, in a way, 
prevented our registering one-half of our visual 
experiences, for the sufficient reason that these 
experiences were not agreeable ; and we shall see, 
when we come to examine the composition of 
pictures, that the old masters, painting or, at least, 
composing from memory, have given us in their 
pictures not the scattered and feeble and fatiguing 
impressions we should have when standing motionless 
before the scene represented, but the efficacious, 
corroboratii^, and agreeable impressions we are 
accustomed to while moving about. — C. A.-T.] 

* I un now inclined to thini that the " wallcing " penpectiTe in 
pictures may be explicable, when it exista, by our memory image* 
of landicape btiag got while going into or towarcis it ; also to the 
need of making up, by the acater imaginative activity due to such 
perepectiTe, for the Up»ed lense of activi^ given by our own loco- 
motion. My own experiments show that in my case stopiHng is 
diiagreeable when the landscape happens to be one of converging 
lines, anything of the nature of an avenue or street, bnt that in looking 
at interesting hill outlines I require to stop once I have decided 
npon the bttt poiat of view, exactly as happens in my case with 
itatnea. A great deal of interior architecture affects me like an 
avenue, forcing me to walk on ; bat once I have got the best view, 
the diagonal one, of nave and aisles, I it<^ short. This requires to 
be examined into by collective evidence. — V. L. {1911). 
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III 

[C. A,-T. — ^The various fine arts are arrangements, 
spontaneously and unconsciously evolved, for obtain- 
ing the maximum of agreeable activity on the pait 
of our perception of Form. But such a maximum 
does not consist in mere intensity of one particular 
kind of inner adjustment at one particular moment. 
Wo have already seen, in analysing the bodily 
sensations which accompanied the perception of 
the jar, that we require, for that pleasantness with 
which we associate the word Beauty, " a totality 
of movements and a harmony of movements in 
ourselves answering to the intellectual fact of finHing 
that the jar is a harmonious whole," adjustments of 
bilateral breathing, of equilibrium transferred with 
regularity from one side to the other, tensions of 
lifiing ttp and pressing doumtvards, as the eyes move 
along the symmetrical outline of the jar. This 
agreeable arrangement of agreeable movements* in 
ourselves, this harmonious total condition of our 
adjustments, is, moreover, not fugitive ; the pre- 
sence of the work of art, its continnous or renewed 
perception, enforces the continuance of this agree- 
able total condition, obliging the simultaneous or 

* It IB to nich passages that Professor IJpps applies particululx 



" There is an obscure point in this theory. The xsthetic impiei- 
tion is a feeling of pleasure. Now, does this feeling consist in the 
bodily sensations, or is it connected with them f . . . Is the 
feeling of agreeableness different from the bodily sensatioiu them' 
selves, or is it a quality of them I " 

While recognising xkt educative value wluch Professor Lippi has 
had in making me clear np my ideas, I would point out that Der 
usthetisebt Eindnuk ist ein Ceftibl der Ltut itself involvei vciy 
analogous confusion of thought.— V. L. (1911). 
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consecutive repetition of its whole or of its parts, 
and excluding thereby the possibility of any other 
mode of being. It is to this latter fact that works 
of art owe their strange power of ridding us of the 
sense of the passing of time. The stress of practical 
existence is forgotten, we are no longer being 
driven onwards. We are safe and serene in what 
seems lilce a little railed-off or mysteriously guarded 
circle of existence, the circle in reality of our own 
balanced organic functions, of a mode of hfe 
complete and satisfactory in itself. 

The simplest of these artificial arrangements for 
inducing and prolonging such perceptive adjust- 
ments as give the emotion of aesthetic pleasure is 
patte rn,^ The rudiments of its power depend upon 
the "fact that any visible fretting of a surface gives 
the eye, so to speak, something to lay hold of, and 
thereby provokes some of the adjustments which 
accompany the eye's movements.* One's eye, for 
instance, moves slower and more deliberately across 
a square foot of wicker-work than over a square foot 
of Drown paper, and the movements are steadier 
and more appreciable. To this quaUty of mere 
complexity of surface, pattern adds by its regularity 
the power of compelling the eye and the breath to 
move at an even and unbroken pace. Even the 
simplest, therefore, of the patterns ever used have a 
power akin to that of march music, for they compel 
our organism to a regular rhythmical mode of being. 
These two qualities of making the movements of 
eye and breath deliberate and making them 
rhythmical are common to the most rudimentary as 
well as to the most complicated pattern. 

* Cf. Eoitrleff on eye adjnitmcati in Cmlral Problem, p. 9, 
foot-note. — V. L. (1911). 
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Tor an example of the action of pattern let us tale 
the so-called Greek honeysuckle. As so(mi as the 
eye falls upon the pattern, we are coD6ci(»is of being 
hiUteral, for the two equal sides of the pattern caU 
both lungs into equal play.* With the sense of 
being bilateral goes a sense of expansion, and the two 
unite into a vague feeling of harmony, which is 
recognised as unusual but at the same time as 
emifuntly natural. We catch ourselves considering 
the pattern as in some way the most natural arrange- 
ment in the room, although of course we are 
intellectually aware of its being extremely artificial 
This strange sense of something being thus natural 
and normal because it suits the constitution of the 
- spectator is one of the most important differentia of 
the xsthetic phenomenon, and a chief ingredient in 
all artistic emotions. 

As the eyes move upwards along the pattern, the 
two lungs draw in a long breath and there comes a 
slight sensation of the sides of the thorax being 
stretched ; this sensation of width continues while 
the breath moves upwards, giving us simultaneously 
the sense of bilateral width and of height, the pro- 
portion between which being very pkasant to 
breathe, accounts for a sense of well-being while 
looking at the pattern. If we try to reproduce 
these sensations of harmony while looking at the 
irregular shapes in the room, we are met by impos-' 
sibihty ; we can no longer breathe equally on both 
sides, the very sense of having two lungs is gone, and 
with it the sense of being bilateral. But all these 
senses return as soon as we look again at the pattern. 

After this experiment one quite realises how 
decorative art may have originated in the pleasure 
* See note to p. iSt. 
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which some prehistoric man may have found in 
breathing regularly and without need for readjust- 
ment when he first scratched lines at regular intervals 
from each other. 

From pattern we can now pass on to that simpler 
category of architecture which might be designated 
as arcbitecture as patUrn, to distinguish it from the 
more compki phenomena oi architecture as spatial 
entlosurt and architecture as suggestive of forces and 
movements. This simpler division of the art is the 
architecture of facades. Let us compare with what 
seemed to happen inside us while looking at the 
honeysuckle pattern, what we seem conscious of in 
loc^dng at Alberti's facade of Santa Maria Novella 
in Florence. 

There is the same pleasant consciousness of our 
being bilateral. But to this is now added another 
pleastire due to the fact that the building is divided 
into three parts, and that the perception of the 
middle ooe (to which nothing corresponded in the 
honeysuckle pattern which was divided into two) 
involves an adjustment which prevents the thorai 
from collapsing as much as usual during the act of 
expiration, and thus nuintains even then a certain 
scjise of being expanded. Turning to the arcade 
opposite the diurch, and looldng at two of its arches 
only, we at once lose this agreeable sense due to the 
division oi the facade in three ; looking at four 
arches of the arcade does no better. But as soon as 
vre look at three arches of the arcade, or five con- 
sidered as a double group of two with one arch 
between, we get the same agreeable expansion of 
the thorax during expiration which we had while 
looking at the facade. We now return to the latter. 
The great expanse of surface in front of us makes us 
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feel both widened out and drawn up far teyond 
ordinary life, for the act of seeing produces unusually 
long and wide breaths ; we seem to be breathing 
according to the proportion of the building rather 
-than to our own. Moreover, the facade elicits in~ 
our body sensations more complex than those ^f 
which we were conscious whue looking at the 
pattern. For pattern has no bulk. It does not . 
require a centre of gravity to keep it upright ; its ■ 
lines are not boundaries of a solid form ; so we 
follow the lines of the pattern by slight movements 
of our balance, by a slight movecnent outward of 
the body above the waist or of the head, first on one 
side and then on the other, and these little swinging 
movements we feel as curves which balance one 
another. But the facade, on the contrary, is planted 
solidly on the ground, and the perception of this 
fact mvolves a sense of weight and lifting up in 
ourselves ; we feel a faint desire to enclose the form 
between the pressure of our feet on the ground and 
the very slight downward pressure of the head, 
and the two pressures result m a sense of resisting 
gravitation. They can be tracked to the percep- 
tion of the grip of the ground of the fa^ade's 
base and the downward pressure of the mouldings 
and cornices. On the other hand, the arches and 
upspringing lines produce sensations of easy lifting 
up and of pleasant activity which more than counter- 
balance these downward pressures, so that the main 
impression is one of light-heartedness.* 

The mention of such various pressures, and the 
varying ratios which may exist between them, here 

* Professor Lippi hat beea exptdiiHy, and I think joitly, Kvere 
on this paiMge. Q. also his jEstbetiiehe Bttraebttmg, p. 427 « jeq. — 
V. L. (1911). 
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leads to the consideration of what we should call the 
secondary or humanly emotional quaUty of the 
aesthetic phenomenon. For the emotion of har- 
monious completeness which we have found to 
constitute the main aesthetic phenomenon as mani- 
fested in every art is susceptible of variations, which, 
while leaving the primary characteristic quite 
undisturbed, add, according to circumstances, sub- 
ordinate characteristics coincident with the various 
kinds of emotion incident in real hfe. These 
characteristics, which constitute the expressive 
powers of art, are due to the proportion in which 
various forms excite in us senses of gravity, or light- 
heartedness, of solitariness or confidence, and many 
more besides, quite independently of the main 
aesthetic emotion of complete and harmonious living. 
They attract exorbitant attention in music ; but we 
shaU find that they exist in large though varying 
degrees in the arts which address themselves 
primarily to the eyes, affording in all the arts the 
easy and often misleading nomenclature taken from 
well-known experiences of a non-artistic sort, and 
diverting the attention of criticism from the aesthetic 
quahties which are strongly felt but only vaguely 
described to the emotional qualities which are felt 
very faintly but are immediately named and 
identified. -We shall not separate the study of these 
secondary phenomena, but add it, when suitable, to 
the analysis of the main aesthetic phenomenon, and 
give an account of some of the bodily conditions 
accompanying the perception of emotionally various 
qualities of form while continuing our investigation 
into the bodily conditions accompanying the percep- 
tion of artistic form merely as such. And we shall 
find that even as in music the same emotional 
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characteristic pervades two melodies, of which one 
is xsthetically excellent and the other aesthetically 
worthless, so also in architecture, the power of 
awakening a definite Idnd of emotion may be 
common to two buildings of opposite d^rees of 
aesthetic merit, so that, for instance, the jMredomi- 
nance of one set of dimensions over another will 
produce the same reHgiona emotkm in churches ao 
different in everything else as the cathedrals, say, of 
Amiens and of Cologne. 

This double phenomenon of ajsthetic emotiwi, 
differentiated by what we must call human emotion, 
becomes almost inextricable as soon as we conrider 
architecture as an art of spatial enclosure ; or, in 
other words, as soon as we cease contemplating the 
outside of a church and submit ourselves to the 
extraordinary forces of its interior. Let ui see 
what currents of bodily sensation we can detect in 
ourselves beneath the obvious and well-inOwn 
emotions thus awakened. Coming into a large 
church we are conscious of a sudden and total change 
in our mode of being. It will be remembered that 
while moving about in the open the sides of the 
landscape seemtd to eome forwari towards one. Bat 
in a church this sort of wide, lateral view seems to 
have increased, and it persists even when we are 
standing still, instead of being replaced by the 
narrow mode of seeing peculiar to standing still in 
the open. This important difference is due to our 
eyes having been caught on their cratside by the 
aisles of the building, so that instead of seeing 
merely with the fovea, one seems to be using the 
whole of each eye. Now, as the breathing works in 
closest connexion with the eyes, this widened way 
of seeing is necessarily accompanied by a widened 
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W3.J of breadiing in which both lungs are felt, and 
the respiratory eipansion inevitably produces a 
general sense of expanded existence. Besides thus 
seeing wider on account of the aisles, we are also 
seeing much higher because of the roof.* We are 
no longer interested in the ground under foot, the 
interest is above the level of the eye, in the cornices, 
capitals, and particularly in the arches of the roof ; 
the breath is fetched much higher up than outside 
the church, and the h^her breathing, producing an 
upward tension, makes us feel taller, feel the ground 
1^ under our feet than in the open. These senses 
of increased enansion and height are only enlarge- 
ments of feelmgs we habitually have. But the 
interior of a church makes what is practically an 
addition to our sense of dimension by a remarkable 
reinstatement of the sense of the third dimension, 
v^ch, as the reader remembers, we had found to 
dwindle as soon as we stood still out of doors. We 
get back the realisation of the third dimension in 
architecture because the poise of our head over its 

* To thi> docriptioa of altered seoutioiu and altered objective 
roorementa daring the fint minutea at least in a large church, I can 
mjidf nibscribe, except as r^ards the detail of ocular adjiutmentt 
and of breathing. But of soitu localised respiratoiy change 1 am 
conicknis, I nay add that the high cairiage of the head, answering 
to the higher lighting and the itronj^y felt pcnpecrive, brings about 
in m^idf a feding of being tail and having no weight to carry and of 
having teeil-fittiiig shoes (as distinguished from shuffling, such as I 
tuve lately remarked while waling at large on dajn of unusual 
physical energy, w4uch are niuilly also days {eteterii farihus) of 
tpontancDUB esthetic respondveneu. I can also subscribe to the 
special feeling of rather excited lucidity due to very good Freiuh 
Gothic interiors. There is a reference in a letter of William Morris 
to the exciting quality of French Gothic. German and Italian 
Gothic, and French fUmboyant, give me no such feeling.—V. L. 
(191 1). 
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centre of gravity enabks us to make balancing 
movements backwards and forwards, and thus to 
follow the movement of lines quite easily, provided 
they are above the eye. So the roof of a church 
offers us a road into distance which we can follow 
with ease and pleasure.* 

The full equal possession of the sense of all the 
three dimensions brings with it a sense of complete- 
ness in ourselves, and at the same time of closer 
relation with the not-ourselves ; and a sense of 
isolation and lack of confidence, hitherto unnoticed, 
is removed and becomes apparent in its removal, 
whence a condition of satisfaction and of serenity. 
This reaUsation of the third dimension is accom- 
panied by a change in the breathing. We feel 
during expiration as if we had something to lean 
upon, instead of the breath seeming to give way, and 
this sensation it is which gives that feeling of con- 
fidence in the outer world. Moreover, the distance 
down the church forwards seems to exercise a very 
decided attraction, like that of a weak magnet for a 
needle. The three dimensions of the church seem 
to stretch the respiration in three directions, and 

• We have a facility in realiiing diitance above the eye becatue 
oni head balances on a sort of pivot held io place by mnsclei bnt 
allowed perfectl7 free play in every direction. By dltiiig the bead 
a little back we poise it exactly over its centre of gravity, and in tbii 
position the smallest movement backwards or forwards gives us a 
very strong sensation of realty moving backwards or fotwsrds into 
the distance, so where we have to look high, we see the distance. 
But distance below the horizon or just above it we cannot realise, 
because in seeing it we do not tilt our head back on to its centre 
of gravity, but it comes forward and is held up by the muscles of 
the neck ; moving it backwards and forwards involves a moscnlar 
effort attended by fatiguing instead of an agreeable movem^t of 
balance. So in this case we refrain from trying to realise the distance, 
and are satisfied with knowing that it exists.— C. A.-T. (1897), 
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eipkin very largely that special sense of complete- 
ness and narmony given by architecture which 
encloses, while the particular dimension which 
happens to predominate decides the human emotional 
colonr added to this real xsthetic feeling. 

While this is going on we become aware also of 
various subsidiary senses of direction. We have 
already mentioned that it becomes difficult to pay 
attention to the ground underfoot because the in- 
terest is strongest overhead. The head begins to 
assert its existence : we feel that it is there, that it 
has a back to it, and it is flanked by ears ; there is a 
sense of living uftoards and sidetoards. These senses 
oj direction seem to radiate from the centre of the 
head, outwards, and they are various and well- 
defined tensions ; indeed, the sensation of the chest 
and head seem more real than those which tell us 
that we are walking on soUd ground ; existence 
seeming to be concentrated as height, width, and 
outwardness. The total effect is that of feeling the 
church as a larger circumference of ourselves, and this 
is the specific sensation of architecture considered as 
spatial enclosure. 

So far we have spoken of the effects of the relative 
proportions of a building. Before proceeding to a 
few detaib of special emotional qualities we must 
say a word of actual size and the way that it affects 
us. In ordinary life there is nothing to bring home 
to us a sense of our size ; but architecture does this 
very strongly by the stretches imposed on us in the 
process of perceiving a building. Size which the 
eye grasps easily and without passing the duration 
of an ordinary breath is such as we find agreeable 
and, in a manner, intimate. Size greater than this, 
which can just barely be grasped at one long glance 
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and one long breath, begins to affect us in a special 
manner. Size greater still we no longer attempt to 
measure by our breatHng and tensions, for we should 
crack if we did. We compose a purely intellectual 
knowledge of the size, while feeling it as little as we 
should be able to feel the meaning of forn' miles. 
This probably accounts for the fact that while, for 
instance, the Cathedral of Florence still impressei us 
by its size, St. Peter's notoriously leaves us without 
any emotion of magnitude. Where the sense of size 
is very strong it, so to speak, engulfs the sense of the 
shape of a building. In such cases there is a curious 
sense, due to the increasing tensions produced by 
size perception, of being immensely expanded, and 
as if ouiyed in deep water, for the sense of size has 
abolished the sense of our own weight.* 

The special or secondary emotional qualities of 
various architectural types can be experimented on 
very simply by passing from the nave of a domed 
church to the space under the cupola. The change 
in our feelings is instantaneous and extraordinary. 
So Icmg as we are in the nave we feel an attractioa 
forwards due to the strong realisation of the third 
dimension ; but, once under the cupola, all desire 
to go on vanishes, for we suddenly oecome aware 
of being surrounded, enveloped, and protected by 
some invisible power. This is due to the realisation 
of the shape of the cupola by tensions along the t<^ 
and back of the head, and by an excitement of tfae 
muscles of the scalp, and more particularly of the 
muscles between the eye and the ear, a portion of 
the head which we feel thereby very peculiarly alive. 
The secondary, or human, emotions connected with 

* In m^ cue alto mott ceRjunly, althoogli I un not tuc <nrii% 
to what rMnni. — ^V. L. (1911). 
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Gothic churches (and so independently of the 
specific aesthetic emotion that we have them equally 
in Gothic churches which are not aesthetically 
satisfactory, at Colc^e as much as at Amiens) are 
a commonplace of literary description. These 
emotions are explicable by the fact that acutely 
pointed arches are perceived by an adjustment 
which feels as if the breath of both lungs were 
running Bimultaneously upwards in a point, with a 
consequent strain and contraction the reverse of 
that expansion, which is accompanied by the sense 
of serenity and fellowship with the non-ego. More- 
over, the act of breathing far higher op, both by its 
unasualness and by the strain it imposes, produces 
a state of being analc^ous to that of soUtary and 
Quixotic resolves, forced upon us by the very nature 
of our stirroundings. It is correspondingly difficult 
to have such feelings, without appropriate real 
causes, in a low square room. In remarkably high 
and narrow Gothic churches, like St. Ouen, tibe 
breathing goes as high as it can, but it cannot go 
high enough to reach the roof ; this gives us at once 
a sense of a superior force above us. In such a 
church mystic ideas seem the only natural ones, for 
we have lost the sense of firm ground under our feet, 
and seem, in a way, to hang from the sky. 

In passing, as we now do, from the consideration 
of architecture as spatial enclosure to that of 
architecture as expression of fierce and movement, we 
desire to warn the reader against the criticism which 
explains the aesthetic qualities of architecture hy a 
reference to the technicalities of building. This 
view cannot possibly be true, because we can take 
the greatest sesthetic pleasure in architecture with- 
out any knowledge of building ; and because our 
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aesthetic impressions are often at variance with 
what a knowledge of building would reveal.* The 
question of carrying weight, however considerable 
its intellectual interest, is not a question which can 
give us any agreeable sensations ; so that, for 
instance, the distribution of vertical pressure on the 
different parts of the building is a fact which 
possesses no aesthetic attraction, and which we do 
not, therefore, desire to realise. Nay, we sometimes 
actually shirk such knowledge as xsthetically dis- 
agreeable. Thus we realise the weight of cornices 
and capitab only enough to feel the steadying of 
the upspringing walls and columns ; but we do not 
realise this pressure beyond that, because such 
realisation would merely make us uncomfortable. It 
is only where the construction happens to do some- 
thing which we can foUovy pleasantly with our 
boduy adjustments that we wish the construction 
to be made plainly visible. And here we enter the 
domain of architecture as an expression of forces 
and movements, of forces and movements which we 
can realise agreeably in our sensations. 

As an example of this, let us examine what happens 
in connexion with arches. The problem of how 
the weight carried by the top of the arch is counter- 
acted by charging the spandrils, is one of which our 
sensations do not intuitively make us aware ; indeed 
if they did we should dislike it very much. But we 
feel pleasant interest in the thrust of the two sides 
of the arch, in their mutual pressure, which keeps 
them both in position over the centre of gravity, 

* Cf. Lippi's Raumxsibttik, p. 13. 

" Tiut which weighs and presset down in material reali^ (eo^f 
thaisHeblieb lasui) nay be poinng or toaring (stboutn) a 
itself aa regards our esthetic imprenion." 
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because we feel that in this case the construction is 
doing something which we, standing on our two 
feet, can also do pleasantly. We therefore want to 
have this part of the construction made visible, and 
in so far fmd pointed arches more comfortable than 
round ones, because the point, however slight, shows 
that the arch is made of two separate halves which 
press against each other, a pressure of each half 
which we follow by pressing our foot down on that 
side, with a Hght swing of the equilibrium, and by 
an inspiration on that side of the chest, making the 
reverse movements for the other half and obtaining, 
through these opposing movements, the realisation 
of the movements of the arch's lines. 

These movements of the lines are, in fact, our move- 
ments in looking at the lines, movements in most cases 
so sHght as to be hardly perceptible, or like the 
faintly sketched out movements which accompany 
our hearing dance music while staying at rest, yet 
strong enough to produce in us a distinct conscious- 
ness, in the case of the arch, for instance, a con- 
sciousness of soaring up and swinging across its two 
sides.* The round arch, as opposed to the pointed, 
does not show the mutual inclination of its two 
halves : so, instead of realising those two halves in 

' This following of the lines by our onn movements makes per- 
ception a alow process, for we can only do one morement at a tune, 
and as each morement necessitates a special adjoitment, there is a 
pause (sometimes of one oi two breaths) between each adjustment, 
during «4tich the eye. merely rests passively upon the object without 
foouing it. In all cases the eyes do not more about independently 
of the movement of our head, for the independent movement of 
our eyes would be much too rapid for our other movements to follow. 
We see satisfactorily, therefore, by keeping our eyes more or less 
steady while executing the necessary movement with the head. — 
C.A.-T.(i897). 
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opposition to each other, we treat the whole as all 
(H a piece, and follow its lines by a slight shifting 
c^ OUT weight from one foot to another, and hy 
following the movement of our eyes upwards by an 
inspiration and the downward movement by an 
expiration.* We find the movement of the round 
arch pleasant and particularly so in arcades where we 
move freely from tme arch to the other ; but we 
miss the opposition of the two forces which we felt 
in the pointed arch. An interesting corroboraticoi 
of this manner of seeii^, and a corresponding 
invalidation of the notion that the aesthetic vahie (^ 
architecture depends upcm its structural excellence, 
can be found in the fact that although all books on 
architecture ezpkin that Gothic, as a style, depends 
upon complexities of vaulting and buttressing, the 
lay public insists upon recognising Gothic wherever 
it meets a pointed arch, for the p(»nted arch makes 
an impression on the most ignorant, while the 
structural peculiarities are visible only to the 

' Owing to our consciousness of breathing with both longs, we 
ponefis a certain degKt of volition over their «^axate action. We 
cut at will breathe more with one tide than with the otlier, and thoi 
do something which feels like breathing in on the right ude and 
breathing out on the left and vice vena. Whether these adjustmeats 
reallj take place in the longs or only in the throat and nostrils is a 
question for physiologists. Be this as it may, this kind of breathing 
is automatically set up when locking at mountains w at rotmikd 
arches ; and it gives the tense of swinging the breaib acrui, from one 
side to the other, which sense is singularly agreeable. Our volitional 
power in this matter seems dne to the carious fact of a very doae 
conne»on between the right eye and the breath on the right ride. 
And this connexion is so close that shutting the right eye greatly 
diminishes the breathing through the right nostril, while the same 
happens for the left eye wd nostnl. Conversely, if ke^iing open both 
eyes we stop breathing through the right nostril, the rig^t eye no 
longer sees satisfactorily, and lets the left eye do all the wotL The 
reverse is of course the case. — C. A.-T. (1897). 
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initiated. Again, we take but little interest in a 
modern pointed arch with exactly equal sides, for 
the pressure of the two sides seems comparatively 

Cve, and we feel as if nothing were talnng place, 
a slightfy uneven-sided arch, like those of good 
Gothic work, affects us as extremely interesting, for 
we see the two sides of the arch actively pressing 
against each other, and this at once calls up in us 
active sensations of equilibrium. We are indeed 
always balancing ourselves more or less ; nay, but 
for this fact, we should not be bipeds at all, or 
possess most of our human characteristics, and we 
are therefore so accustomed to this fact as scarcely 
to notice it in ordinary life. But as soon as we see 
something else adjusting equilibrium, our own 
balance seems to swing on a wider scale, and this 
wider balancing brings a sense of our limits being 
enlarged in every direction, and of our life being 
spread over a far wider area. It is upon this and 
similar facts that depends the aesthetic wonder and 
beauty of a great French cathedral ; for, great as 
were their feats as constructive engineers, the great 
Gothic builders did things even greater with the 
apparent, as distinguished from the actual, equili- 
brium of their fabrics. They juggled, so to speak, 
with visible lines and made the beholder realise a 
whole organism of active and opposing movements, 
quite independently of the constructive necessity of 
the case, as is shown by the fact that their modern 
imitators have been able to make churches of the 
same pattern hold together without making any 
similar amieal to the beholder's eyes and nerves. In 
a great French cathedral every part seems to be 
balancing actively and the whole building to be, in 
a way, swinging, a live thing, and, to use Vasari's 
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expressioa more apmopriately, ** born rather than 
built by masons." The columns carrying the arches 
seem to be balanced on their bases, and the bases 
to be really gripping the ground. No column is 
quite rigid ; there is always a slight deviation from 
the perpendicular, righted at once by a return 
to the perpendicular ; so one is made to feel that the 
perpendicukrs are perpendicular in an active sense 
and as a living fact. Tne same with the horizontals. 
They curve up very slightly, as if overcoming the 
forces of gravitation, so that one feels the horizontal 
movement as actually taking place. One is never 
allowed to take the direction once for all, and as a 
matter of course, as in modern Gothic, but the 
sensations of direction are actively brought home to 
one the whole time of looking. In such churches 
the arches of the aisles rarely have equal sides : the 
push to one side of the arch is readjusted by a push 
back in the next arch, and thus all down die aisle, 
the whole of the arches forming a group bound 
together 1^ the interdependence of their balance. 
Both inside and outside a great French cathedral 
this quality is shown in every part, from the main 
items of construction to the smallest piece of 
ornament ; everything seems to move and balance. 
This means, from the subjective side, that a strong 
appeal is made by such arrangement of lines to our 
sensations of equilibrium ; and that these, which in 
ordinary Hfe are almost unperceived, are developed 
to an importance little short of constituting a sixth 
sense. We feel our balance in every direction, and 
we really are balancing in every direction, for we are 
quite unable, while looking about us, to stand evenly 
on both feet. We feel ont ofstef with our surround- 
ings, unless we put oar weight almost entirely on 
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one foot ; and when we have done so, we can fully 
perceive, and, so to speak, feel incorporated with our 
surroundings. This very subtle equilibrium which 
has thus been forced on us by architecture, has 
moreover a very noteworthy effect on our head. It 
brings us a feeUng of clear-headedness such as Ke 
rarely felt before, and we feel as if there were nothing 
we could not understand. This illusion of mental 
lucidity seems due to an unusual activity in the back 
of our head, produced by the unusual demand on 
our balancing powers ; but what is exactly taking 
place is a question for physiologists. With this 
feeling of clear-headedness goes a keen excitement ;• 
we seem to be living at twice oar normal rate, and 
life, for no definable reason, seems twice as much 
worth living, t 

This extraordinary manipulation of our sense of 
equilibrium is by no means confined to the structural 
features, arches, Untels, columns, etc. etc., to the 
purely architectural details of great Gothic, but 
constitutes the raiion d'hre of all great Gothic 
sculpture, even when the figures or plants repre- 
sented seem extraordinarily and exclusively realistic 
in treatment. Indeed, the sculpture of a fine 
mediaeval church is very commonly employed to 
counteract and complicate the movement of lines of 
the merely constructed items. Thus, over the door 
of the Chapter House at Westminster the arch is 
steadied on one side, and its over-rapid curve is 

• Cf. my note on p. 562 (p. 191),— V. L. {1911). 

f If we had (pace to examine into the painting of rapid (ai dit- 
tinguiihed from balanced) morranent, we dioald find that the 
qoalit)' of art, at given pre-emioentljr by Botticelli, it extremely 
aoalc^tu in its eSecti to toe ben Gothic ardutectore and tcolpmie. 
-C.A.-T.{i897). 
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counterbalanced by the female statue alongside. Slie 
stands in profile towards the arch, but leans away 
from it at such a curve that she would inevitabfy 
fall over backwards if the curve of the arch were not 
rapid enough to counterbalance and keep her in 
place. The rocking of our own balance ad we loci 
at her makes us feel the forces at work ; as at cmce 
resisting and balancing one another, and equalljr 
dependent on the mutual opposition which endures 
for ever. Again, we can take a similar example 
from the Christ portal at Amiens, and more par- 
ticularly from the pointed arch of the side nKrhe. 
The left side of this arch presses outwards to the 
uttermost edge of its capital, and so impetuous is its 
push that we feel it must inevitably topple am 
outwards. But it is held back and counterbalanced 
by the rapid movement in the contrary direction 
of the wild rose-tree carved in the inside of the 
niche. The topmost branch makes a swinging curve 
to the right, and the leaves and roses all turn over to 
the right also, and press against the inner side of the 
arch, the rapid spring of the plant's movement 
checking the outward thrust of the arch, and the 
two movements balancing one another. And io 
looking at them we swing over to the left with the 
arch, and are steadied by the rapid movement to 
the right which is initiated in us by the sight of the 
rose-tree. Thus while lines which exactly balance 
each other, as in the soulless imitation Gothic of 
to-day, give us no sensation of force and reaction, 
the counteraction of unequal weight and speed of 
lines of the genuine Gothic constitute an eternal 
equilibrium in which we never cease feeling the 
conflicting forces.* — C. A.-T.] 
* Rettorationt of Gothic which attempt to imitate the inegn- 
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IV 

[C. A.-T. — As our dominant impression of a pic- 
ture is that of an arrangement of colours,* we must 
begin our analysis of the perceptire phenomena in 
the domain of painting by an examination into the 
part played by colour. 

As we have already shown by our first two ele- 
mentary experiments comparing the seeing of a 
white and a coloured blanlc, colour makes things easy 
to see. Colour gives the eye a grip, so to speak, on 
shape, preventing its slipping off ; we can look much 
loiter at a coloured object than an uncoloured ; 
and the colouring of architecture enables us to 
realise its details and its ensemble much quicker and 
more easily. For the same reason coloured objects 
Urines of line of the original work without the dyiuimc principle 
whidi mako the puis balance each other, rettorationt in fact which 
are merely ciooied, produce in the beholder an actual organic 
dtitorbance. In looldng at them our equilibriom ii upset and we 
are tormented by a sense of illogicality which no amount of arguing 
can ranore.— C. A.-T. (1897). 

For Gorrobomtion, cf. quotadoni from Lipps in Appendix to 
An^mmoTfhw ^ttbttui.—V. L. (1911). 

* The quettiott of colour-action would be easy to settle by labora- 
tory e:q>eTimentt. My gallery diaries contain some evidence on 
the immediate attractiTeuess (or the reverse) of colours compared 
with the slower effect of form. I have often noticed in myself 
the Knie of sufiocation due to preponderance of certain colours 
and of liberation and " being able to breathe once more " of other 
colours, especially pale blue, pale green, and various shades of lilac ; 
of course these happen to coincide with atmospheric effects. I have 
also been told by some persons of the vivifying quality of much 
crimson, and by others of the intolerable excitement and sensation 
of blood to the head produced by the selfsame crimsons. A well- 
known Paris physician, with large experience among artists and 
nervous subjects, tells me his belief that various colours an variously 
on different rypa of nutriuve and circulatory processes. — V. L. 
(1911). 
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always feel more familiar than uncoloured ones, and 
the latter seem always to remain in a way strange 
and external ; so that children, in colouring their 
picture books, are probably actuated not so much 
by the sensuous pleasure of colour as such, as by a 
desire to bring the objects represented into a closer 
and, so to speak, warmer relation with themselves. 

The power which colour possesses of putting the 
beholder into more intimate relation with shapes is 
not explicable by the mere excitement of the eye. 
It is due to the curious action of colour on re^ira- 
tion, on the fact that, if we may use sucE an 
erpression, we seem to inhale colour. For, while 
stimulating the eye, we find that colour also stimu- 
lates the nostrils and the top of the throat ; for a 
colour sensation on the eye is followed quite 
involuntarily by a strong movement of inspiration, 
producing thereby a rush of ccdd air through the 
nostrils on to the tongue and the top of the throat, 
and this rush of cold air has a singularly stimulating 
effect : sometimes the sight of an extremely vivid 
colour like that of tropical birds, or of vivid local 
colour strung up by brilliant sunshine, has a curious 
effect on the top of the throat, amounting to an 
impulse to give out voice. Colourless objects, on 
the contrary, offer no inducement to draw a long 
breath. If one breathes in strongly, aevertheless, 
there results a sense of almost intolerable insipidity, 
like the taste of white of egg without salt. 

This connexion between colour stimulation and 
respiration can be tested by looking at juxtaposed 
colours while alternately breathing and holding one's 
breath. This experiment brings out the uneroected 
fact that when divorced from respiration the eye 
loses much of its sensitiveness ; crude colours, or 
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crude combinations, do not ofiend us equaUy while 
we refrain from breathing. Let us take, for a trial, 
a picture in a delicate scheme of colour : olive-trees 
on a pale russet hill-side; and let us fasten a red 
patch at one corner and a yellow patch on the other 
and a bright blue patch in the middle. Looking at 
this appalling combination while holding the 
breath,* we find that it causes us no kind of distress. 
But as soon as we resume breathing we find that we 
cannot endure to look at it any longer. For the 
moderate sort of even respiration instinctively 
adopted while looking at the delicate scheme of 
colour of the landscape is roughly disturbed by the 

Eatches of red, yellow and blue ; they force the 
reathiug into violent inspiration, which is felt as a 
sudden over-stimulation of certain tracts in the 
region of taste and smell, almost as in smelling a 
rose we should be disturbed by the sudden intrusion 
of a pungent smell like that of smelling-salts. When 
we remove the three patches of colour and look at 
them together we have no sense of aversion, for, 
although they force us to inhale more air than 
normally, we no longer experience an uneven 
stimulation, excessive and insufficient alternately. If 
now we look at the picture without the patches, we 
experience a curious complex excitement of the 
nature both of taste and smell, and the air breathed 
in seems to have a sort of grain in it. No part of the 
picture forces us to breathe sharply ; everywhere 
we breathe evenly and gradually, with the sort of 
harmonious evenness with which we inhale the 
delicate smell of a rose. Moreover, the agreeable- 
ness of this sensation causes us to breathe more 
* Cf. XsthetU SespoiuUieiuss for obserratioiu on connezioD of 
lopiratory adjaitment and attention as nub. — ^V. L. (1911). 
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frequently while looking at the picture than we did 
before. It is further noticeable that the scheme of 
colour of a picture has the power of, so to speal^ 
placing the respiration. Thus, gay colours place the 
field of respiration high up, and sombre colours 
place it low down ; and the emotions accompanying 
these adjustments of the breathing are such that we 
designate the respective schemes of colour as gay or 
as serious. 

The common expressions, cool and tvarm colour, 
really seem to be based upon fact, for our tempera- 
ture is actually affected differently by colours, and 
one might almost say that great pictures have a 
climate. For instance, the rather strcmg, heavy 
colour of Signorelli heightens the temperature and 
gives 3 feeling of slight congestion, such as one 
suffers from when too much wrapped up on a warm 
day ; while the scheme of colour of a Perugino 
produces an inmiediate effect of cool peacefulaess. 
Harmonious colour keeps the respiration well in the 
same area while the eye wanders over the whok 
picture, whereas the introduction of crude ci^our 
produces an unevenness of respiration, as detailed 
above. 

Our dominant impression in loddng at a picture 
is that, therefore, of an arrangement of colour; 
whereas in the real world our dominant impression 
is that of recognition and, so to speak, naming of the 
shapes represented. For in the real world shapes 
are separated from each other by the air between 
them, and while the air lets the eye pass freely, the 
solid shapes, on the contrary, arrest it on its passage. 
But a picture is merely a flat canvas with different 
shades of colour laid on it, all of which offer equal 
resistance to the eye irrespective of what the arrange- 
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ment of colour may represent ; the eye being held 
equally by the sky, and by a solid object, and the 
colour of the background being seen in the same 
manner as that of the figures placed against it. The 
colour is therefore presented evenly, and we see a 
picture at the first glance as an arrangement of ' 
colour rather than of shapes. Moreover, as a 
picture is a flat surface, and the sides of a picture 
can equally arrest the eye, one can, so to speak, lean 
upon the sides of the picture all the way into its 
centre. This Is impossible with the landscape seen 
through a window-p^ne ; here the sides seem 
intangible, the eye drops through to the distance, 
and the whole looks a mere random fragment of the 
extenul world. This fact of the resistance offered 
to the eye by the sides of a picture is of far greater 
importance than might be expected, and than is 
suspected by the rank and file of modem artisu, who 
disregard it in a slavish fidelity to reality, for it 
enables the painter to enclose and show us a whole 
little vKald complete in itself. Moreover, it happens 
that this enclosed appearance coincides, as we have 
befcH-e remarked, wiui the actual appearance of a 
real landscape when we walk into it, for in this case 
our movement causes the sides of the landscape to 
come forward to meet us ; we seem to be walking 
as through a corridor into the distance, and we have 
the sense of being in a special world of which we are 
the centre. It is on tms agreeable impression that 
we base our r«:oIlections of real scenery, fco* this 
picture-like arrangement drops to pieces as soon as 
we stop still, the sides of the landscape cease to 
belong to the background, and we lose all that sense 
of pleasant wholeness and enclosure. It is to be 
noticed that the old masters always represented 
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landscape as we can see it while moving, not as it 
appears when we stand and look at it through a 
window-pane. 

We have now, as the reader perceives, got into 
the thick of the difficult questions of the dimensions 
in painting,* and, before proceeding to the examina- 
tion of the mode of perception of the third dimen- 
sion in art, we must premise that we are departing 
in a measure from the phraseology usually adopted. 
The third dimension is usually called thickness. But 
as we are treating dimensions sidjectively, as per- 
ceptive modes corresponding to various stretches of 
our body, we are obliged to treat of it as distance and 
bulk, distance referring to the flat ground, and bulk 
to objects occupying space. Similarly, we divide 
the first dimension, height, into height and depth, 
because the sensations accompanying the act of 
looking upwards are totally different from the sen- 
sations accompanying the act of looking downwards. 
The sensations derivable from what we call height 
are agreeable and raise our spirits, while those we 
get from what we call (that is, first dimensicmal) 
depth are depressing, owing to die opposite adjust- 
ments of breathing in the two cases. As regards the 
second dimension, width, we have not required to 
depart from the usual nomenclature, but have 
considered it merely as existing either on both sides 
or on one side separately, because we can obtain the 
adjustment giving the sensation of width either as 

' The eminent Genoan sculptor, Adolph Hildebrand, hai pob- 
lithed lome renuifcftble, thougli rather extreme, viewi on the impor- 
tance of the dimeniional tenie in an in his book on Tht Prcbiait of 
Form in the PUutic ATt.—V. L. (1897). 

View* with which, so far aa their jesthetic importance goes, as 
diitingnished from their psrcholtwical basil, I now entirelr concur. 
— V.L.(i9n). 
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unilateral or bilateral. The effect of works of 
visual art on the processes connected with dimen- 
sional perception is very complex : the region of 
our breathing is placed higher than normally, the 
breathing apparatus is widened equally on both 
sides, and some automatic adjustment is initiated 
in the lower part of the thorax and the diaphragm 
which answers to the sense of distance by giving a 
support to the breath in expiration. In order to 
avoid tiresome reiteration throughout this section, 
we should wish the reader to keep in mind the 
following facts concerning the physiological and 
emotional phenomena connected with the ^various 
dimensions : 

First dinunsum (which we call height and depth). 
Breathing high up.* Sense of lightheartedness ; 
our feelings rise without objective motive ; we feel 
hopeful. One might expect good or bad spirits to 
be almost producible at will by lifting up or lowering 
the breathing. 

Second dimension (breadth). Breathing with both 
lungs. A feeling of expansion and serene well- 
being. One is tempted to recognise this sense of 
expansion as a principal factor in all conditions of 
happiness and benevolence, so inevitably does it 
bring these feehngs in its train. 

Third dimension (thickness,t which we call dis- 
tance and buUcit). Breathing backwards and for- 

* I hive apokcD of " breathing high " becauM that is what it 
feel< lil». The feeling ii piobably^ produced by the lift up of the 
ribi.— C.A.-T. (1911). 

t A( a fact die third dimeiuion ii niuallr called not thukness 
bnt depth. It would be conrenieot for ^eithetici if height wen 
divided into uf and iMm. — ^V. L. (1911). 

X We have divided tlu third dimenaion into iiitaiut and hdk, 
sot onty became these two halves of the nibject coireipond to 
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wards. A sense of confidence in the reality of thii^. 
Feelings of increased interest towards the enter 
world, and of an indefinable attraction resembling 
afiectlon ; intimate and warm relations with things 
outside us. It will be well, also, if the reader will 
remember that, as all these modes of dimensional 
perception are united in painting as in architecture 
and sculpture, there must be present, during our 
perception of works of these arts, a combination or 
alteration of these modes of breathing. 

Having thus tabulated the relative .esthetic func- 
tions of the three dimensions, we can now return 
to the treatment of the dimensions by art, and more 
particularly of the first and third, having alreadjr 
had occasion to deal with the second in this relation. 

different tdjuitmenO, but alw bearate, owing to die diffcraice 
between these adjnstmenu, the KttheticTalne of the two dJTuioniof 
the third dimeniion are different and eren orooted. Fck, whereu we 
atk from painting for an increaied letliMtion of diitanoe, became 
we enjoy going into the picture, we aik, on the contiaiy, far a IcHcr 
realisation of bulk than we obtain normally when walking abooL 
For when we look at object* vdiich we perceive to project forwards 
we are obliged to bt^a with a indden high inipiradon which it 
fatigning, and we therefore prefer that in picturea the piojectioiu 
thould be flattened, and that we thould be lepanited l^ a ion at 
neutral (pace from the objecti which would otherwiie bol^ towanb 
ni. The greateat picturea arc alwayi rather flattened.— C A.-T. 
('897)- 

Thii ia, in umpler Ungnage, one of the enentiala of Hildebrand'i 
theory of the treatment of planet not only in painting and relief but 
in tcnlpture, a treatment which ia naturally connected with frontali^. 
Hildebrand give* Rich frontalis and umfication of planet an abaoluR 
andnotmatiTevalue; Ldwyloob upon it aa an hiatorical phenomenim. 
Cf. R'f Probltm dtr form and Ldw/i NaturmUdtrgtibt. Cf. alto 
Hamann, Dtkoretivt PUutik, in Ztitsebrift /Or jEsthftii, III. Bead, 
Htft %, 1908. Iliere ia, of courte, a paychological reaaon agunat the 
bulging of )ome item of a picture tut itatoe : it prercnti our gfn^ 
MM the compotition and getting the feeling of ndomrt. Abo it 
often affecti one like an aggrettion. — V. L. (1911). 
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The first dimension, which we must divide into 
height and depth, or ufwardness and dowmoardness* 
is brought home to us by art in a far completer way 
than in reahty. It requires a good deal of experi- 
ment to verify how comparatively little reality 
allows us to reahse the facts of lifting upwards and 
pressing downwards. If we compare them with 
figures in a good picture, we shall find that our 
fellow-creatures in the real world give us Uttle sense 
of weight, they seem to stand on ground which 
seems to offer no resistance to their feet and scarcely 
to be underneath them. We are usually satisfied 
with the mere optical perception of real figures, or 
even the mere recognition of them by qualities 
which serve as labels. But when we come to works 
of art we demand certain senses of adjustment in 
onr own bodies, and to obtain these we require that 
the fact of lifting up and pressing down, like the 
facts of bulk, should be strongly reaUsed in the 
painted figures. And the old masters, untroubled 
by realism on their side, were impelled by the same 
instinct to paint what they felt instead of what they 
saw ; or rather they thought they saw what they 
really only felt. Thus in Leonardo's memoranda- 
sketches churches barely two inches high give, by 
the treatment of perpendicular hues, the full sense 
of the pressure on the ground, the lift upwards of 
the walls and columns, and the pressure downwards 
of the cornices and lintels. These little drawings 
elicit in the beholder the sense of realisation which 
we obtain by feeling the pressure of our feet on the 
ground, the lift upwards of our body, and the slight 
pressure downwards of the head, feehngs of which 
• Thfisc I WDold now call, with Lippi, " lewes of directioM." 
— V.L. (1911). 
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we are usually not coascions, and whose presence 
results in a sense of gravity and importance which 
we transfer to the drawings.* 

We can now pass on to the treatment of the third 
dimension in art.t 

It will be remembered that when we stand still 
we see the ground stretching away on each side of 
us as toidtb pure and simple, but we do not see the 
ground which stretches away in front of us as 
distance piire and simple ; it has, on the contrary, a 
certain likeness to height, and it is only when we walk 
fOTWard that this appearance of height is replaced by 
that of distance as such. We Have thus, when 
standing still, partially lost one sense of dimension ; 
and it is very probable that we unconsciously suffer 
from this partial loss and the consequent diminution 

* Owing to Hat tyttaa of wughti aad piesniTes, compoution ii 
able to take fragmentary thing) and turn them into complete whotca. 
Thn* the bat Renaiuance busts do not affect us as being the cut off 
liead and shoulders of a fall-length fignre ; the}' are complete in them- 
lehet, owing to the arrangement of pressure on the ground, th« lift 
up of the middle part and the slight downward pressure of the 
Iwad. The same holds good of three-cjuartei-length portrait* by great 
painters ; we cannot conceive the subject as being longer than we 
sec him, and the addition of tlie legs would nndo the unity of the 
whole. Good compoution combines things into a homogeneous and 
complete nni^ which awakens in us a quite specific corresponding 
sense.— C. A.-T. (ift??). 

t My Gallery Diaries {£ithttU fUtpmuivetuii, p. 398) contain 
eviiience to the well-admitted fact that the recognition of the third 
dimension, unlets obtained by locomotion or ptdienuon, always 
presupposes the recognition of what we are looking at as ittttnd^ t» 
TtfreiMt so-and-to, or in real life, as likely to ai*% imtuht jo-Mid-i». 
Ifenoe many "optical illusions." Kulpe (puilitui, pp. 188-19^) 
teems to suggest ttiat the nanu helps us often or always in such u:ts 
of recognition. 

To what extent may not the third dimension be a muJtiflyinefiuttr 
of the Etm/Hblung connected with the fint >nd Mccmd i—V. L. 
<i9ii). 
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of the corresponding reBpiratory adjustments ; nsty, 
this would account for the singular impression of 
harmony which results from the full reinstatement 
of the third dimension by art. In architecture this 
reinstatement is effected by the poise of our head 
over its centre of gravity^ enabling us to make 
balancing movements backwards and forwards, and 
by the consequent ease with which we can follow 
the movement of lines above the eye. 

In paintings we obtain the realisation of the third 
dimension by a different method. Various e^eri- 
ments poiat to the fact that while we stand stifi we 
cannot satisfactorily see the third dimension, either 
as bulk or as distance, in the ground flaw of the 
landscape ; but that we can see distance satisfac- 
torily in a shelf placed about the level of the lower 
part of the chest, and that we can satisfactorily 
realise the bulk of the objects standing on such a 
shelf. This peculiarity seems due to special adjust- 
ments of the thorax and diaphragm being elicited 
by the sight of the flat space on uie level with the 
chest. 

Th^ adjustments of the thorax are similar to those 
we make in walking about — ^we breathe backwards 
and forwards, instead of up and down ; our ribs 
project forward while we draw our breath inward, 
and the simultaneousness of this outward movement 
of the ribs and inward movement of the breath gives 
us the sense of stretching backwards and forwards 
at the same moment, and thus enables us to realise 
to a certain extent the notion of distance. This 
realisation ol distance is greatly reinforced by the 
adjustments taking place in the diaphragm. We 
do not pretend to explain what is reaUy taking 
place in our body. We merely point out that in our 
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consciousness we feel as if our breath had something 
undtmeath it supporting it during expiration, some- 
thing which does not give way as it moves outwards, 
and so it gains in strength and seems to more 
straight outward instead of dropping down. B7 
this means we actually get a pleasant sensation from 
expiration, which under ordinary conditions gives 
rather a depressing sensation. 

We are able to realise bulk by breathing backwards 
and forwards in longer or shorter breaths ; breathing 
a short breath, for instance, up to where the object 
stands, and a much longer succeeding breath 
immediately beyond the object as the ^e moves 
past it into the distance. It may be conjectured 
that we are able to realise buUc and distance on a 
plane above the level of the waist, but not on the 
ground plane, not on account of any difficulty 
in the mere visual apprehension of the lower plane 
as distinguished from the upper, but on account of 
the depressing sensations which accompany the 
muscular adjustment necessary for realisation when 
they are connected with a plane below the level of 
the waist ; for, as we have already said, we always 
shirk realisation when the effect on the respiration 
would be painful. We habitually imagine that we 
see the third dimension on the ground plane in the 
same manner as the two other dimensions when we 
really merely know that it is there. It is only when 
we get the realisation of it by corroboration of it by 
our bodily sensations that we recognise that we have 
not been realising it before. 

Now, painting has the power of making us thus 
realise the third dimension agreeably because it can 
place the ground plane rather in the relation toward 
us of the shelf opposite our chest than, as is the case 
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in reality, of the ground underfoot. The old 
masters, who foUowed their instinct instead of being 
distracted by theoretic realism^ lifted up the ground 
plane in such a manner that if produced towards the 
beholder it would meet him somewhere about the 
level of the chest instead of underfoot. And the 
greater part of the pleasure which such a realisation 
of the third dimension causes us must be explained, 
we believe, in the unexpected reinforcement of the 
respiration which it occasions in expiration as well 
as in inspiration. This backward and forward 
breathing brings with it, as we have noticed already 
in speaking of churches, a heightened interest in the 
outer world and a warmer feeling towards things in 
general, both of which flag very noticeably as soon 
as we turn to a painting in which the third dimension 
is imperfectly realised. 

There remains for our consideration another 
important factor in the feelings awakened by paint- 
ing, which we have met already under different 
circumstances in dealing with architecture. This 
anthetic element is the power of lines to awaken 
senses of movement, which is universally recognised 
in such expressions as the movement of lines, their 
swiftness, their ascending and descending qualities, 
etc. And here we must premise that when we feel 
movement in a work of art, it is not as the opposite 
of standing still. We feel movement in art as 
the contrast between opposing movements,* which 
we are forced to initiate in the process of seeing. 
For instance, we perceive a movement forward 
by balancing forward, and then moving back again ; 

• For Lipps'* declawtion tt) tMi effect (thooj^ of come, not to 
that of citr inoTemeDts bung inrolTcd) tee qnotation* baa Lippt, 
p. 41 of thii Toliuiu.~V. L. (191 1). 
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the rapid movement forward contrasted with the 
rather passive swing backwards gives us the sense 
of having gone forwards. We pay attention only 
to the movement which we are, so to speak, 
miming — that is to say, in the direction to which 
we become sensible ; the lesser movement by which 
we resume our previous state of adjustment 
escapes us. 

The movement of lines in architecture is in a 
given direction ; we see, for instance, the whole 
course of the movement of an arch ; and the 
rapidity or slowness of its curve within the given 
limits IS all we have to deal with. For the move- 
ment of an arch consists of the balance of its two 
half-arches, and this babnce we follow by shifting our 
own weight from one foot to another. Thus move- 
ment in architecture is a comparatively easily 
explained phenomenon ; whereas we shall find that 
movement in pictures — that is to say, movement of 
lines going freely in various directions — ^is a more 
complicated problem. For as a picture is not a set 
pattern, it does not present an unbroken movement 
all through it, but it gives us instead fragments of 
moving lines, often opposing each other irregularly, 
and constituting portions of the various shapes 
represented in the picture, fragments of lines which 
may be parts of hills, ot figures, or draperies. 

As a result of this, we do not follow these lines 
with movements of our whole balance as we did in 
looking at the lines of architecture, because we could 
not mimf, so to speak, all these fragmentary move- 
ments ; so we fwlow these lines of movement in 
painting by a number of lights free movements of 
the head and shoulders, requiring no effort, and 
perceived by us as agreeable, and, so to speak. 
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carissing gesture movements. These, which we 
shall call gesture movements, play a great part in the 
esthetics of painting. For as, in art, the forces of 
gravitation are not felt, we have no indication of 
the actual weight of things, but feel only the amount 
of weight necessary to steady the upspringing of the 
movement. In this way most things in a picture 
are, so to speak, mimed oy these gesture movements 
only, which, as we have seen, are effortless and 
pleasant. Indeed, we perceive even the active 
movements of painted figures rather as rapid gesture 
than as action. Even in the pictures of Lotto, one 
of the old masters who put most active movement 
into his pictures, the Virgin carries the child less by 
a fatiguing effort of resisting weight than by a 
charming free gesture. Indeed, what we feel and 
think of as movement in painting is rather a suc- 
cessful arrangepient of lines of movement than a 
correct representation of the muscular facts of 
movement as such. The reader will have no diffi- 
culty in remembering a dozen cases where figures 
are really upheld by the mere lines of their drapery ; 
and even where drapery, which, considered as stuff, 
would of course give way under pressure, is actually 
made, as line, to support considerable weight. — 
C A.-T] 

V 

[C. A.-T. — It will have become evident all through 
these notes thit for complete appreciation the 
spectator must be willing to meet the work of art 
lulf-way. 

This is nowhere so much the case as with sculp- 
ture, because, as the scupltured figure constitutes 
the whole work, unaided by any arrangements to 
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guide the attention, we can lee it adequat^ 00I7 
by ourselves initiating the necestary adjustment* ; 
and, as the statue has the same gener^d shape as 
ourselves, these adjustments involve a very con- 
siderable adjustment, not merely of our internal, 
but of our externally visible, movements. 

We cannot, for instance, satisfactorily focus a 
stooping figure like the Medicean Venus if we stand 
before it bolt upright and with tense muscles,* 
nor a very erect and braced figure like the Apozyo- 
menos if we stand before it humped up and with 
slackened muscles. In such cases the statue seems 
to evade our eye, and it is impossible to realise its 
form thoroughly ; whereas, when we adjust our 
moscles in imitation of the tenseness or slackness 
of the statue's attitude, the statue immediately 
becomes a reality to us.i* 

That Greek statues, unaided by lints of iireetion 
and arrangements of colour, are thus excessively 
dependent upon the movements of the spectator, 
can be shown by one ot two other details. Gredc 
statues, for instance, do not stand as if rooted to the 
ground, but stand, on the contrary, by balance ; 
we therefore see them satisfactc»ily only if ourselves 
on our feet, and unconsciously miming, so to speak, 
their equihbrium with our own. This fact ana the 
above-mentioned one can be experimentally tested 
as easily as the fact of being unable to hum or 
whistle a tune with one rhythm while moving oar 

* Thi* ezample, choteo hy me, was rejected \ij mj coUtbontor ; 
cf. her lUtement in Central PrAiem, p. II9. — ^V. L. 

t This pasMge ii elucidated in CnOral Problem, p. iiS, "apart 
from any tendency to mimic its repreaented action. . . . Itittoradt 
confonniiy of our bodily teniioni (whether definitely localised or 
not) with the dynamic inggettiont of a itatne'i ihape that my col- 
laborator and mytelf now limit the nmaik."— V. L. (1911)- 
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bodies according to another rhythm. Again, as 
&eek statues possess a definite equilibrium, it 
becomes necessary to walk round them in order 
thoroughly to resdise them, because, although from 
some given point we might get a view of the whole 
figure, yet from no one point could we get the 
complete sense of the figure's equilibrium. We must 
therefore shift our position more or less continually 
in order to follow each part of this balance to its 
point of stability ; * and as our own equilibrium is 
affected by that of the statue we feel dissatisfied 
until we have realised the position in its wholeness.f 
In the unfortunately numerous cases, therefore, 
where an antique, intended to be free standing, is 
placed with its back against the wall, we are not 
only deprived of the sight of half of the statue's 

* I now think that all pre-Lfuppian lUtuea have tine* of 
compoimon, and Michelaog^'i with the exception of the Batebut 
and one or two others. Walking round tuch a statue destroys its 
oompoudon and inhibits Empadiy of its lines in w.j experience. 
Lyiippian and other non-frontal itatues give either imperfect pointa 
of view (owing to their limbs making essentialj) or leave confnicd 
memoiT' images due to m}r being chased round them in the proceta 
of exploration. Statue* of the pre-LTsippian (Hildcbrand) type, I 
walk round in order to hnd the points of view ; but once the points 
<tf view found, I stop, aod it it these points of view vrhich furnish 
visual memory images, to which is added a sort of vague halo 
of knowledge that the statue had been seen from other points. 
—V. L. (1911). 

t We are here speaking only of antique sculpture. The sculpture 
<A the Renaissance is partly an outgrowth of architecture ; it it 
largely influenced therefore by architectural latn, and must uiually 
be taken in connexion with a definite place and point of view. 
See a chapter on this subject in Vernon Lee's Renaiiiaiue Studies 
and Faneief(li^'). 

This whole distinction between Renaissance and Antique art I 
now conaldei entirely mistaken in the light of Hildebrand't views. 
-V.L.(i9ii). 
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form, but we are also deprived of the power of 
making the statue unwind itself, so to speak, und^ 
our eye by moving round it, and obtaining the living 
realisation of its gesture. It is only by making the 
. statue thus unfold itself that we can obtain the full 
sense not merely of its shape but of its organic 
totahty. For, as remarked before, equilibrium is a 
vital matter to us bipeds, who cannot stand without 
balancing ourselves ; and we are, therefore, ex- 
tremely sensitive to any check infiicted on those 
alterations of balance which are entailed in the per- 
ception of form. This fact will also explain our 
indifference, and even aversion, to certain statues, 
which, though undoubtedly beautiful in bodily 
structure, are unsatisfactory in their equilibrium. 
We are very grateful whenever we get good balance 
in a statue, even from one point of view only and 
by accident; indeed, it is possible that the per- 
sistent belief in the Venus of Milo as an original 
masterpiece of the greatest epoch may be due to 
the fact that the absence of arms makes her compose 
in the very happiest equilibrium when seen from 
the front. 

In the best Greek figures the foot which bears 
the weight is placed so well under the centre of 
gravity that they can walk slowly without rocking, 
whereas real people — at least moderns — ^walk, so to 
speak, with a foot on each side, and therefore lurch 
as soon as they go slowly. Now, in looking at Greek 
statues, we are forced automatically to adjust oar- 
selves to their walk in order satisfactorily to focus 
them ; and this adjustment to a better balance in 
ourselves is extremely agreeable. In this way do 
good antiques improve our consciousness of existence 
by literally forcing us to more hacmomoua move- 
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ments. But there tit other ways also in which out 
neceBsity of miming hy our own muscular adjust- 
ments the forms and figures which we focus, gives 
us the benefit of the finer organism represented in a 
work of art. An antique statue does not merely 
move better than a real human being, but it has 
also a much finer muscular system.* The real 
human being, even at its very best, possesses a bony 
framework which would tumble down were it not 
tied into uprightness by the contraction of the 
muscles ; and no movement is possible save by the 
pull of the muscles on the bones and the leverage 
of one bone upon another. Moreover, the weight 
of the body is perpetually dragging it down. But 
very different from these outvvard arrangements of 
pulleys and levers is the muscular system of the great 
Gredc statues. In them the muscles seem to act 
of their own free will, not as things which contract, 

* Smce writing the above, indeed liace aiuweriiig Profettor GrocA 
in 1909 (ie« p. 1 19), I have been taught b^Mrs. Roger Watti a tyttaa 
of athletici which hai altered my view of the relation between the 
GmA repretentation of the human body and the pouibilitiet of that 
body, if anbmitted to a particular training. 

The training in qnettion, as Mrj, Ri^er Watts, it* inventor, 
has demonstrated in lectures in London and before the British 
ArduBological School in Rome, consists in developing a state of 
■pecial moscnlat tension, and thereby bringing all the various pant 
into the closest and most voluntarily controlled connexion. Hence 
a facility in resisting gravitation, and a consequent appearance of 
iMamogencoui existence and of freedom from weight such as we 
have hitherto considered the prerogaove of Greek worb of art. 

this convinces me that an originally very select model, if gradually 
devdoped by a training in high tension, wDuld give us something 
much more like the Gredk fignre than I conld otherwise have supposed 
possible. And I should like to express my great obligation to Mrs. 
Roger Watts as the inventor and teacher of a system of movemeota 
which li, in my opinion, booed to shed great light on the whole 
a of Antique Sculpture.— C. A.-T. (1911). 
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but as things which hold up freely and without 
effort. The body and limbs rise up IJke a tree with 
its branches; indeed, one might say that C^e^ 
sculpture embodies the character of growing plant* 
in forms imitated from human beings. Good 
antiques are not only more beautiful in stnictore 
than human beings ; they cany their weight wtth 
- as much ease as human beings do so with difficulty, 
and the muscular adjustments elicited by the sight 
of this easy carrbge of body is accompanied in the 
beholder by a sense of increased lightness and 
strength in himself.* 

The same improvement upon reality, the same 
fidelity only to such forms as can awaken agreeable 
feelings in the beholder, can be observed in the headi 
of good antiques. In the real human face we 
neither expect nor get complete harmony of lines 
and masses, and we accept as beauty what may, in 
many cases, be a look of intelligence, en' goodness, 
or pathos ; we accept, moreover, not only the traces 
of moral wear and tear, but the indication of con- 
tinuaUy repeated ungraceful muscular effort, as in 
the movement of the jaw in eating ; now such 
indications of functions the antique sculptor simply 
does away with. Moreover the relation between the 
features is wilfully altered. The nose is, - so to 
speak, tied to the brow and the mouth to the 

• I ahauld now idd, to what m^ collaborator wrote above, that ia 
my opinion good antique* have alto lints of prfitmrt daawmtrdt, 
like thoK of the foot of vaiet and cKalicei and the bate of Rcmancwjue 

!>illan. I now think that a lenae of downward movement ia th« 
OTKt half of an artistic ihape (like the downwud movcmetit of a 
loof) it, K> to ipeak, the negative factor of pleanue, while the npning 
movement of the upper h^f i> the poaitive one. Some obwrvatkoi 
on the pleating down of lower limbt of itatuea will be fonnd ia my 
Galleiy Diaria. Thii connecti with " FrontaHtT^."— V. L. (1911). 
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cheeks in a closeness of connexion incompatible with 
their true fuDCtioni. Tlie eye, which has exag- 
gerated prominence in reality, is kept quite low 
in interest, while the hair is given great importance 
—the importance of freely growing vegetation, 
for instance — by the separation into conventional 
strands and locks. The ear also, which in real life, 
looks Uke an isolated rosette, is drawn into close 
relation with the rest of the features. Yet we 
accept this constant deviation, not merely from 
everyday reality, but from the structure necessitated 
by function, because such a harmonised pattern of 
features gives us a totality of delightful senses of 
adjustment, and that feeling' of naturalness — 
naturalness due to suitability to our requirements 
— which we noticed already in mere pattern as one 
of the chief characteristics of xsthetic pleasure. 
Fcff in such Greek heads as declare themselves, by 
inner evidence, to be original works of great masters 
— for instance, the Aberdeen head in the British 
Museum — the features are so intimately connected 
that we are able to see the mouth in relation to the 
hair, or the nose in relation to the ear, with delight- 
ful ease, as if one's eye were travelling in a carefully 
made track,* and as if the sculptor had worked each 
detail into the rest as though he had been design- 
ingan embroidery or laying out a garden. 

The eniressive quality of antiques is similarly 
obtained (tvcn as we found it in architecture) by 
presenting us with forms whose perception entaik 
adjustments in ourselves such as accompany various 
emotional conditions. Thus, in the bronze head 
(d Hypnos, in the British Museum, the expression 
is admirably hushed and sleep-compelling, but 

* For GDBfirautiott, d. AAttit Rttfrnthtntst, pp. 361-3, 
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without the smallest suggestion of sleep in the 
god himself. And this effect is obtained by the 
ears being lowered, and thus giving the head a 
downward bias ; by the low brow weighing down 
the eyes, and the note being slightly compressed, 
so that the breathing comes, as it does in the dark, 
through the mouth; while the eyes are drawn 
rather near together, as they seem to be when we 
turn them slightly inwards at the moment that 
sleep comes over us.— C. A.-T.] 



VI 

The consideration of sculpture, which we had 
therefore postponed to that of apparently more 
complex branches of art, has brought out with the 
greatest clearness, owing to its apparent realism and 
to the actual locomotion it demands from the 
beholder, two facts involved in all our previons 
examinations, which, when united, may constitute 
the basis of a new theory of lesthetics. 

One of these facts can be summed up as follows : 
that our pleasure in art makes us accept, and even 
unconsciously demand, a systematic divergence 
from everyday experience, substituting for reality, 
forms, motions, and suggestions of structure and 
function entirely unreal, and that this fidelity to 
the subjective requirements of our organism passes 
muster as fidelity to objective arrangements of the 
world. 

The second fact may be summed up as follows : 
that, when deduction has been made of the senscny 
pleasures of colour and ocular adjustment, the 
{esthetic pleasure in art is due to the production of 
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highly vitalising,* and therefore agreeable, adjust- 
ments of breathingland balance as factors of the 
perception of form-t 

The greater or lesser agreeableness of artistic ex- 
perience is, therefore, due to the dependence of 
one of the most constant and important intellectual 
activities, the perception of form, on two of the most 
constant and important of our bodily functions, 
respiration and equiUbrium. And the aesthetic 
instinct, the imperious rejection of certain visual 
phenomena as ugly, and the passionate craving for 
certain others as beautiful, is therefore no un- 
accountable psychic complexity, but the necessary 
seU-estabhshed regulation of processes capable of 
affording disadvantage and advantage to the organ- 
ism. The whole of this view is founded, of course, 
upon the supposition that the movements of the 
eye are accompanied by a variety, forming an ever- 
varied unity, of bodily adjustments which, as a rule, 
have ceased to be apprehended as such, and have 
merged, even like the alteration in our tissues under- 

* In hii renu^ble rolnmc on Tuscan piinten (1896) Mr. B. 
Berouon ha had the very great merit, not only of drawing attention 
to mnicalar aenutions (according to him in the limbs) accompanying 
the sight of works of art, but also of claiming for art the power of 
vitalinng, or, as he call* it, enbatuing life. Mr. Berenson ofien 
a different and more intellectual reason for this fact than is contained 
in the present notes. In a series of tectnres on Art and Life, de- 
livered at Sontb Kensington in 1S95, and printed the following year 
in the Contemporary Review, one of the jomt authoii of the present 
notes had attempted to establish that the function of art is not 
niercly to increase vitality, bnt to r^nlate it in a hannonioni manner. 
-V. L. (1897). 

a. the Central Problem of /Esthetics, pp. I12-13.— V. L. (1911). 

f For my present view of this question see £stheiie Empathy 
and The Central ProMem ; also condnsion of the present volume ; 
alw JEitbetit Responsiveness, p. 334 /( uq.—V, L. (1911). 
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lying mere sensations, into vague emotional c<Mt- 
ditions accompanying the recc^ition of objectiv« 
peculiarities outside us. What these adjustment! 
are we have tried to show by experiments on om 
own consciousness, seeking to detect and name the 
more easily distinguished among these incipient cc 
actually realised motor adjustments. Bat as the 
accounts of them thus given have been necessariljr 
incomplete, the joint authors of these notes arc 
anxious to forestall a wrong impression which might 
easily result from the casual reading of anything so 
rough and ready. The repetition of the same 
formulae of adjustment, such as " shifting the 
balance," " breathing backwards or forwards^" 
*' senses of upward or downward tension,'' etc, 
without any specification of the amount of each 
such adjustment as compared with other adjust- 
ments, might easily leave the impression that the 
totality of adjustments is the same in the percep- 
tion of every work of art belonging to the same 
category, and that the difference between individnal 
works of art is perceived by some process indepen- 
dent of these adiustments ; a misconception all the 
more probable that the human emotional quality oi 
works of art seems to vary very little from individual 
work to individual work as distinguished from cate- 

tory to category of work, so that ten different cathe- 
rals may stnke us as equally religious and ten different 
marches as equally cheerful, although each of the 
ten be perfectly aesthetically distinguishable from the 
rest. But in our opinion there is no such analogy be- 
tween the human emotional chzTictti and the astbetie 
individuality of a work of art. The character of 
cheerfulness or solemnity depends upon an emotion 
which, once set up by some main perceptive adjost- 
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ment, continues operative until some other emotion 
is set up by another main perceptive adjustment, 
so that we may continue seeing quite different details 
of a vi^ork of art without the human emotional con- 
dition of our feelings in the least altering. But the 
actual sesthetic quality, the essential individuality 
of a form, that which in common parlance we see, 
corresponds upon the subjective side to a totality 
of motor adjustments which is exactly as complex, 
as co-ordinated, and as individual as that which we 
thinJc of as the objective form outside us. In other 
words, the pattern of our senses of adjustment 
tallies most aosolutely in every detail with the pat- . 
tern of the particular object we are looking at ; for 
the simple reason that the subjective pattern of our 
perceptive feelings and the objective pattern of the 
form perceived are one and the same phenomenon 
differently thought of. Whatever the nature of the 
mysterious ego which is aware of the muscular adjust- 
ment and of the form, and whatever the explanation 
of the possibility of consideraing the phenomenon 
as a double one of subjective change m us and of 
objective quality outside us, there is not, in our 
opinion, any variation of visually perceived form 
miich does not correspond to a variation distinguish- 
able or indistinguishable [separately] of our per- 
ceptive motor adjustment ; and every individual 
difference perceived by us means an individual dif- 
ference in our perceptive activity. 

Our formula that " the phenomena of inner motor 
adjustment must be, in each single case, exactly as 
complex, as co-ordinated, and as individual a totality 
as tne artistic form perceived is complex, co- 
ordinated and individual ; that every particular 
pattern of form tallies with a particular pattern of 
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motor adjustment," can, we believe, be demon- 
strated despite the clumsiness and insufficiency of 
self-scrutiny and self-expression, hy comparing what 
happens in us in the presence of a masterpiece 
with what we can detect itt ourselves in the presence 
of an inferior work of the same school. And from 
this analysis it becomes possible, moreover, to appre- 
hend clearly why certain works of art give us a 
larger amount of pleasure, or a greater intensity of 
pleasure, than do certain others. 

For this analysis, the last in these notes, we have 
chosen a comparison of two Venetian pictures of 
the same period, the one an excellent work of an 
artist of the second rank, the other one of the most 
consummate masterpieces of one of the greatest 
of masters: Catena's St. Jerorm in his Study and 
Titian's Sacred and Profane Love. 

In order to bring home to the reader the principal 
elements of excellence contained in Catena's charm- 
ing picture, we must point out two of the quaUties 
without which no picture can affect us agreeably, 
and which are the practical result of the fact, so 
often insisted on in these notes, that we follow 
lines by muscular adjustments more considerable 
than those of the eye,* and that these muscular 
adjustments result in a sense of direction and 
velocity in ourselves and a consequent attribution 
of direction and velocity to the lines thus perceived. 
— C. A.-T. & V. L. 

[C. A.-T. — ^Now, in a picture, the actual outlines 
of the various objects, or the ideal lines given by the 

• Cf, Esthetic Reipmsivnuss, p. 336, where I have taid : " We 
matt, I now feel convinced, reingUte in all tlui Ea^Vihaig matMi 
the old psychological items of ' thinking,' of ' idea,' o( ' inemcK^ 
images," and above all of association." — ^V. L. (191 1). 
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movement of the eye from one represented object 
to another, can eidier be co-ordinated in such a 
way as to make of the various parts of a picture an 
agreeably focused whole, or they may be in vague, 
haphazard relations to one another in such a way 
that the picture reverts, more or less, from the con- 
dition of Deing a form to the condition of that which 
we have experimented upon under the name of 
confusion or chaos. If a picture possess this co- 
ordination of direction of lines, this element of 
composttioD, which we may be allowed to call tie, 
it is in so far agreeable ; if it do not possess it, the 
picture is, despite everything else, disagreeable. 
The case of the velocity of lines is very similar. 
The lines in a picture (both actual outlines and 
ideal lines along the eye's passage) can force us to 
quicker or slower inner adjustments, and by this 
means make us acquire what we feel as the objective 
quality of more or less rapidity of movement. And 
the various velocities of toe lines of a picture can, 
like the directions of lines, be either co-ordinated 
or haphazard, so that the slowness, for instance, of 
one line and the pause made before starting upon 
another, may either be in ratios agreeably perceived 
and evidently related to one another, or they may be 
irreducible to any kind of order.* In so far as a 
picture possesses this quality, which we may call 

• That pictares possess the qiulit7 of being in or out of time, 
due to theii provoking in ns adjuitmentB which are necessarily 
temporal, is proved by the curious fact that it is possibte in the 
case of a good picture to maik its rhythm with the voice oi hand, all 
the line movements seeming to ujke their place in the rhythm; 
(vheieas with a bad picture such scansion leaves out, or is impeded 
by, some of the linear movement. — V, L. (1897). 

Cf. jEilhelic Respoiuivmeu. See also Index ondei Rbytbntie 
Obutsim. 
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being in time, it will be agreeable ; mthout it, it is 
bound to be disagreeable.* For the quality of tie 
and the quality of time are so closely interdependent 
that we never find the one conspicuously present 
without the other. Tie and time are the most 
rudimentary merits which a picture can have ; and 
although it is difficult to demonstrate, still more to 
describe their nature, their absence is instantly and 
automatically felt by any person of normal sensitive- 
ness, and causes a picture to be dismissed as ugly. 

Having explained what we have ventured to call 
tie and time m pictures, we can begin oar examina- 
tion of Catena's St. Jerome by noting that all its 
parts are perfectly tied together, and that all its 
details are related to each other in perfect time. As 
a result of this co-ordination in the directions and 
the velocities of the perceived lines, we see this 
picture at once and as a whole, as if all the parts of 
It were connected by invisible ties and obeying an 
unheard musical beat. Thus, we see the crucifix, 
the boobhelf and St. Jerome not as separate items 
but in connexion with each other : the lion, the 
quail, the marble steps and the broad-brimmed hat 
we equally see in connexion. And the existence of 
all the details seems to be going the same pace and 
to be happening together. As a result of this 
double co-ordination, of spatial and temporsl 
relations, we feel as if we were safely enclosed in a 
haven where the minutes do not seem to pass and 
the sense of huriy is removed from our lives. And, 
as long as we look at it, the picture Iceeps up steadily 
this sense of leisure, of order and of serenity. This 
is what all good art gives us, and what we obtain 

• Cf . Dm Psyehiscbt Tempo, in Stem'a Ptycbaicgu dtr it 
Differensen, Leipzig, Buth, 1900. 
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only accidentally and intermittently In ordinary 
hie. 

Meanwhile the colour of the picture, by stimulat- 
ing certain of our nerves connected with breathing, 
gives to the air which we inhale a sort of exhilarating 
power ; and the special colour quality of coolness, as 
we very properly call it, awakens in us a feeling of 
temperature similar to that of a spring day. 

Quite independenthr of what it represents, the 
picture thus puts us mto a dehghtful mood. But 
although it continues delightful as long as we look 
at it, we never seem to get into closer or more 
intimate relations with it. It defends us from the 
worry of the passing moment, it encloses us, but 
always as a something into whose innermost we 
cannot penetrate. Whereas, as we shall see when 
we compare Titian's masterpiece with it, a greater 
picture allows us, while encompassing us, to enter 
into it, and so to merge our existence in its nature. 
This difference is due to the fact that Catena's 
St. Jerome is without much realisation of the third 
dimension ; its parts connect among themselves, 
but do not connect with us ; and upon such con- 
nexion between the beholder and the various parts 
of the picture depend, as we have seen in treating of 
the third dimension, those feelings of vivid fellow- 
ship with the picture which help to make it im- 
portant and absorbing to the beholder. 

Moreover, in this Catena we can note the absence 
of another great quality which we shall find in the 
Titian, and which also differentiates a great picture 
from a merely good one — ^the quality which we 
usually call life-likeness^ but which is really the 
_c|ualij^.j3i_making the beholder feel more -teeoty 
aove/ In this Catena everything seems to^be 
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motionless, at a standstill, because, as we explained 
in connexion with the movement of architectural 
lines, we attribute movement to visual forms only 
when they are such that their perception entails 
complex adjustments of equiHbnum in ourselves ; 
interplay of balance which, instead of being recog- 
nised as part of our own being, is felt, except in 
experiments like ours, as existing objectively in the 
work of art. We shall be better able to understand 
these qualities of realisation and vitality when we 
find them actually present, as in Titian's Sacred 
and Pro/am Love, to which we now proceed. 

This very great picture has, of course, all the good 
qualities of the St. 'Jerome^ conspicuously those 
exciting us through its colour, widening our breath- 
ing, of making us feel light-hearted, of making us 
feel enclosed, and of manng us feel in perfect time. 
But it has many other quaUties besides. First, the 
quality of greater realisation : the third dimension 
is wonderfully rendered, the ground lies flat, and 
will bear our weight right through the picture into 
the distance. T^e objects have bulk, the sarco- 
phagus stands squarely on the ground, and we feel 
the farther side of it as a reality. Similarly, the 
tree-tops have room all round them, and seem to 
wave freely in space. Secondly, the quality of 
greater intimacy, due, as we have seen, to a greater 
and more complex unity of the picture, whose parts 
connect, not merely sideways with one another, but 
backwards and forwards with the beholder, so that 
we enter into the picture with each of its details. 
There thus arises in us a heightened interest in this 
outer f painted world, and towards its contents a 
warm feeling which is almost incipient affection. 
But, beyond all this, there is in the Titian pictiurc 
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that vital quality which corresponds to its caca.- 
pelling us to balance all the time we look at it, and 
thereby setting up a sense of living over an unusuaUy 
tvidf area, of being alive, one might almost say, on 
both sides, instead of only in front — in other words, 
the quality of universal movement. Let us, after 
summing up these qualities, examine the picture in 
some of its details, for the better verification of these 
general statements. 

The two women on either side of the sarcophagus 
are not detached individuals, but combine with the 
little Cupid in the middle to form a whole of which 
they are the evident parts ; while they combine also 
with the landscape, in which a larger whole is made 
up of similarly balanced parts. The figures seem to 
be still moving,* the wind is still in their draperies ; 
the rush of movement of the woman in the white 
dress begins at the outside point of her drapery, runs 
to the right along her knee, and is joined by the 
rush of movement to the right of her right sleeve. 
The wave of movement does not run up her body to 
her head, but sweeps sideways to the right, across 
her and across the tree against which she is seated, 
and finally swings itself across into the uplifted arm 
of the beautiful nude figure seated opposite at the 
other end of the sarcophagus. She seems to catch 
the movement in her extended hand, as one might 
catch a ball, and keeps it poised high for an instant 
befOTe the return movement swings across the 

* My ovm impretsion after much feuniltaritr with this^ctnie 
(teen tereral timet erciy year iD visits noted in my Galleiy Diaries) 
is that the only for^iound figoie who seems in the least moving, 
in the sense of dmng a tiwvtment, is the dabbling Cupid. The turn 
women I cannot conceive as ever " doing " anything else (cf. Grteiatt 
Uni). What dees give me the sense of movement is the lines. — 
V.L.(i9ii). 
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picture to the Itft. The eye is caught hy the 
church steeple belund her ; it leans a little over to 
the left, and with this the return moTement begins. 
The drapeiy round her arm tosses upwards and her 
body stretches over to the left ; this stretch to the 
left is taken up by the plant by her side, whose 
topmost branch swings over to the left. Tlie 
movement to the left here meets the arm of the 
woman in the white dress ; it goes up her arm at 
diminished speed, and graduaUy ends when it 
reaches her head and the tree and castle behind her. 
Then our eye is caught by the two rabbits at the 
back, and after this pause we are swung again across 
to the right. The movement is, therefore, in the 
line of the landscape, of the figures, and of the 
draperies. The drapery especiaUy does not hang 
as real stuff would, but lifts up and moves of itself, 
like a bird on the wing, freely upwards and outwards 
as well as downwards. All the time that we look at 
the picture our balance is swung from left to right, 
and, after a pause, back from right to left. Our 
interest is not allowed to settle on to one of the 
figures and then on to the other ; but the two 
unite into a whole which is, so to speak, organically 
produced by the equihbrium of the beholder. This 
wonderful pattern — reminding one of the com- 

Jjleiities of certain symphonies — is carried on in the 
esser details of the picture. The Cupid dabbling 
in the water and the carved figures on the sarco- 
phagus below him make, by their movements, a 
second connexion between the two women ; and 
the movement of the bas-relief is balanced by the 
swing to the left of the plant growing alongside the 
sarcophagus. Again, the two little rabbits behind 
the woman in the white dress are a check on her 
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moTement, and hold her in place in a wonderful 
way, and the church steeple on the other side of the 
picture leans in towards the uplifted arm of the 
woman with the red cloak, and balances it so that 
the poise of the lamp in her hand can go on for ever 
without giving us any feeling of efiort. 

This balanced movement is, perhaps, the greatest*' 
quaUty a picture can have ; for, in looking at it, we 
unconsciously mime the subtly subordinated com- 
plezity of movement, and we obtain, in consequence, 
a sense of Increased vitality and of marvellous 
harmony of existence. — C. A.-T.] 

This comparison between Catena's St. 'Jerome and 
Titian's Sacred and Profane Love will have shown 
the reader in what consist some of the immense 
differences between a merely good picture and a 
great masterpiece, a difference not merely in degree, 
but in kind, for it consists in the presence or absence 
of a quality of higher organism and vitality. This 
supreme quality, which has its analogous one in 
every department of art, constitutes the picture into 
such a whole that we, in beholding it, are not only 
made happy, but enclosed, forbidden to escape or 
lapse, and forced to move through every detail of a 
mood of happiness. Life outside seems obliterated, 
and the moment of consummate self-sufficing 
feeling to have come, and, as in the case of Faust, 
to have been fixed. 

VII 

Before concluding these notes, we desire to remind 
the reader that we are fully prepared to find that 
our observations have been extremely rudimentary, 
imperfect, and partial. Moreover, that personal 
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idiosyncrasies* may have passed in our eyes as uni- 
versally obtaining processes ; and that our object in 
the present paper has been mainly not to establish 
facts, but to suggest a method. 

More serious opposition, and far wider spread, will 
meet us in the shape of absolute disbelief in the 
existence of such half-hidden motort adjustments 
and the dependence thereon of a process so import- 
ant, and hitherto so unexplained, as the Perception 
of Form. There is undoubtedly, at first sight, 
something startling in the notion that it is we, the 
beholders, who, so to speak, make form exist in 
ourselves by alteration in our respiratory and equili- 
bratory processes, and by initiated movements of 
various parts of the body. But there is nothing at 
variance with the trend of philosophy since Kant, 
in thus adding Form to the daily increasing list of 
apparently objective existences which we must 
recognise as modes of function of our mind ; stiH 
less at variance with the tendencies of the most 
recent psychology, in adding another of the func- 
tions of what we call mind to the processes of what 
we rather arbitrarily distinguish from it as body. 
We must point out, also, that grotesque as may 
appear at first sight the notion of external form 
bemg in a way executed, or, to use a convenient 
word, mimed, by the beholder, we are daily postu- 
lating, though without perceiving it, some smiilar 

* To the enent of my having been conTinced that introfpectiTe 
ezperimeDt (which I did not tiuet myself to make witbont anto- 
■nggodon) would reveal in myself the phenomena discovered by my 
collaborator,— V. L. (191 1). 

t Recent psychology (Kulpe, Outlines, and Semon, Mnemisebe 
Emp/induttgen) admin an " Unconscious " consisting of physio- 
logical processes abatting in, but not parallel vntb, ideas and feelings. 
— V.L. (1911). 
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mimetic connexion between perception and motion. 
We refer to the fact that we all of us reproduce 
through our gesture, not merely the gestures of 
other creatures, but the forms, the lines of directions, 
the pressures and upliftings of inaninute objects ; 
that we can place the muscles of our face in the 
same position as those of the person whom we 
choose to mimic ; and that we can nearly all of us, 
from our infancy and utterly untaught, reproduce 
more or less correctly on paper, or with movable 
objects, the shapes and positions of surrounding 
objects. Nor is this capacity limited to visual 
phenomena : the power of imitating sounds, the 
whole process by \^ch, without any knowledge of 
the parts employed, we learn to speak and to sing,* 
all testify to some mechanism by which the percep- 
tion of form, audible as well as visible, is intunately 
and automatically connected with movement, full- 
fledged or incipient, hidden or obvious, in ourselves. 
The mention of audible phenomena brings with it 
a double confirmation of the facts we have put 
forward with regard to visible form. For it is 
patent to all of us that the perception of various 
rhythmical relations in music is accompanied by 
very perceptible stimulation of movement, often 
externalised in movements of the head, the feet, and 
what is called beating time ; and it must be a matter 
of experience to many that the hearing of musical 
phrases, and still more, the repetition of them in 
memory, is accompanied by famt sensations in the 
chest and larynx, absolutely corresponding to the 
actual movements necessary for audible perform- 
ance. Indeed, the fact that sequence of notes is so 
thoroughly remembered, while simultaneity of notes 
" Cf. Grooa, j€ithttuche Miterlebtn, 
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seems to escape actual vivid memory, seems to prove 
that while harmony is perceived only by the auoitive 
apparatus, melody, which is essentially audibk 
pntit* depends for perception on motor adjustments 
which are reproducible in the absence of an external 
stimulus.t All the various externalised mimetic 
proceedings are so familiar that we never even ask 
their reason ; yet, when considered in themselves, 
they are several degrees more unlikely than the 
internal and hidden mimetic processes by which, 
accco-ding to the present authors, they can alone be 
adequately explained. Why such mimetic processes 
should exist is indeed a difficult question, but one 
which physicJogy may some day answer. But, 
answered or unanswered, the difficulty of explaining 
the connexion between retinal and muscular sensa- 
tions in the eye and muscular adjustments of the 
chest, back, nape of the neck, and so forth, this 
difficulty is not any greater than explaining the 
connexion between impressions on the ear and 
muscular adjustments of the throat, mouth, and 
limbs ; or, perhaps, of explaining any of the 
numerous Interworkings of apparently dissimilar and 
distant organs. 

A more difficult question appears to be raised, yet 
one which psychology may perhaps some day solv^ 
when we ask how it is possible that a combination 
of ocular sensations and sensations of motor adjust- 
ment should be transmuted, in our normal experi- 
ence, into ideas of qualities of form in external 

* Cf . QtOTtKj, The PoBur of Sctrnd. 

t Here I mtut again apolc^iae for my ertnoriiasaj ignonnce of 
the auditive memory of othei folk. In laj own cate the tenntions 
(which on clo«er scrutiny are not Luyngeal but connected with moath 
and noatriU) accompany not the actnal hearing, bat the recollection, 
ofmrnic— V.L. (1911). 
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objects ; how the subjective inside us can turn into 
the objective outside ? Yet such a transformation 
is accepted without difficulty whenever we recognise 
the fact that alterations in the chemical and 
mechanical conditions of our eye are transmitted to 
consciousness in the utterly different state of 
qualities of colour, light, and rudimentary line and 
curve of external objects. 

Indeed, it seems to the present writers that these 
mysteries at present besetting on all sides the most 
elementary facts of mental science are not so much 
hindrances to the acceptance of the xsthetical 
hypothesis herein put forward as indications that 
the further progress of psychology depends in great 
measure upon the emplcyment of just such hypo- 
theses. Psychology has problems more important 
and more mysterious than the problem of aesthetics 
— memory, emotion, volition, logical connexion, 
intellectual construction. Before relegating any of 
these to the limbo of the unintelligible, wUl it not 
be necessary to seek for whatever accompaniment of 
bodily sensations we may discover for them in the 
dim places of our consciousness f • 

And, this being the case, the authors of the present 
notes desire to call the attention of psychologists to 
whatever facts and suggestions may be contained in 
this hypothesis of the aesthetic perception of visible 
form. 

Vernon Lee. 

C. Anstruther-Thomson. 

* This lentence Mill ezpresus 1117 views as to the psycho-physical 
basis of the aesthetic phenomenoQ, although I consider that the 
*' mental " phenomenoa of Empathy is sofficient basis for xsthetics 
astacK. 

Cf. ^Esthetic Empathy, MsthetU Retfmsivtness, and Coneliaion. — 
V.L. (1911). 
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^ESTHETIC RESPONSIVENESS : 

ITS VARIATIONS AND 

ACCOMPANIMENTS 

ExtncU from Vemoa Lee*! Gallery Diario, 1901-4 

I 

The following extracts from my Gallery Diaries 
of the years 1901^ contain the roagh material of 
personal experience whence have arisen the views 
which have confirmed, but likewise qualified, those 
expressed or expounded by me in that first attempt 
at psychological aesthetics entitled Beauty and Uglt- 
n*ss. For, while gratefully acknowledgii^ (in three 
of the foregoing essays) all that the study of Messrs. 
Lipps and Groos has done to enrich and clarify my 
ideas subsequent to my collaboration in Beauty 
and Ugliness, it is desirable to point out that these 
ideas luve invariably arisen from, or been tested by, 
my own personal introspection. I point this out 
not to avoid any charge of plagiarism, which would 
be as absurd as contemptible where community of 
vievrs is the result of a convergence of studies and 
speculations ; but because an essential of my own 
view of these matters is precisely that aesthetic 
receptivity or (as the Einfuhlung hypothesis suggests 
our calling it) aesthetic res-poiuiveneis is a most com- 
plex, various, and fluctuating phenomenon, and 
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one upon which we must now cease to generalise 
until we have analysed and classified its pluses and 
factors and concomitants in the concrete individual 
case. But these extracts from my Gallery Diaries 
contain also implicitly the method of my own con- 
tribution to such analysis and classification. This 
method has aimed above everything at keeping these 
delicate processes of feeling and imagination as free 
as possible both from self-suggestion and from that 
artificial isolation of separate factors which is bound 
to falsify our knowledge of phenomena whose very 
nature is to be complex and unstable and as 
dependent upon inhibitions, abbreviations, sub- 
stitutions, and summations as upon any more 
elementary psycholt^ical factors. Indeed the value 
of this method is largely due to its having arisen 
spontaneously and unintentionally. Tliese extracts 
will show the reader (and herein lies one of their 
uses) that the examination of certain purely objec- 
tive matters led to the question : " How do I behave 
in the presence of a given work of art } " " How 
do I become acquainted with it ? " ; and that this 
led, insensibly and at first unconsciously, to a series 
of other questions : " How have I perceived and 
felt to-day in my relations with given works of 
art i " until Uttle by little I have found myself with 
so many introspective data to verify and compare 
that there has ensued a deliberate system of noting 
down all the factors and concomitants of my 
EESthetic processes which cause them to vary from 



* Cf. Kiilpe, Der gegfmi2rtigt Stand der exferimtntdUn Astbttiit- 
Separatabdruck aui dem Bericbt Sber deti II. Kmpeii fUr exfeti- 
nenulU Piycboliigu in WUfzburg, 1906 : " I am bipp^ to finH tint 
to methodical an iavutigator u Herr S^ai is deaciibcd u luving 
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Vary from day to day. In saying this I am 
forestalling one of the most important generalisa- 
tions which have resulted from my own observa- 
tions and those (which I shall now put before the 
reader) of two persons who have kindly assisted 
me. This generalisation is : that our response to 
works of art in general and to any work of art in 
particular varies from day to day, and is con- 
nected with variations in our mental and also our 
bodily condition ; ca-, to put it otherwise, that 
there exist in ezjperience no such abstractions 
as asthetic atUntton or testhetic enjoyment, but 
merely very various states of our whole being 
which express themselves, among other results, in 
various degrees and quaUties of responsiveness to 
works of art. 

Persuaded as I am of the supreme importance for 
psychological xsthetics of direct and varied indi- 
vidual evidence, I shall postpone the extracts from 
my own Gallery Diaries until I have laid before the 
reader the papers of the two assistants above 
referred to, and this, first, because these two 
observers were unbiased by any theories (having 
been instructed merely to answer on certain points 
without knowing their theoretical bearing) ; and 

found that ' from one Any of expcrimcDt to another there wu a 
' leraluation of values.' The tune (elementary linear) figure 
wonld one day be the most pleaBtng and next day the moet di*- 
pleaiing. ... He (Segal) rightly inum upon the importance of 
aa Kithetic attitude, which eliminates all memory tendencies which 
are foreign to zsthetic apperception." 

I wonld draw attention to tiie fact that inch an " attitude " as 
that impoied by Profeuor KOlpc on hi< experimental lubject) mntt 
not be tonght for in my own obsemtioni, whoie interest conaists 
precisely in their being, to far as pouible, a faithful descripticm not 
of experiments but of spontaneous occorrences. 
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secondly, because their two papers, being less choked 
with detail and with technical considerations than 
my own diaries, will give a better general suggestion 
of the main conclusions which I shall afterwards set 
forth. 

I will begin with a summary made by my pupil 
Dr. Maria Waser-Krebs from notes kept from 
December 1903 to the middle of April 1904, the 
notes themselves having been taken at my request 
during art-historical studies in the Florence 
Museums. Dr. Waser-Krebs is doctor of philo- 
sophy, and her education up to the age of twenty- 
four had been chiefly historical and literary. She 
had never regularly learned to paint, but drew with 
amazing natural facility, amusing herself, for instance, 
by copying drawings of old masters and making 
diagrams of pictures. She belongs to what is, 
rightly or wrongly, called the *BOtor type, but has 
personal experience of only a few of the localised 
sensations described by C. Anstruther^Thomson in 
Beauty and Ugliness. Her powers of visualisation 
are good but not exceptional ; while her observa- 
tions on " rhythmic obsession " lead me to mention 
that she has a taste for music and sings from notes 
and from memory. To this description I must 
add what is an essential in all aesthetic introspection : 
she is spontaneously aware of her psychological 
states and remembers and is interested in them 
equally spontaneously.* 

* Titchener, Feeing and AtUnHoH, p. 197 : " .... the 
piychotogical attitude, the introtpectiTe lubit, which to gnnn 
OQ one with time ind dpcrience that at last everjrthing, nord! 
and games and childien'l laym^ and the behavionr of an aadience 
in a lectQie-room, become* tribotaiy to ps^chologjr, and one can 
no more help pfychoiogisiDg than one cap hdp breathing." 
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Here is her r^sum^ of observations made in 
museums during the winter 1903-4. 

(n) Only in i compaiatiTd7 snull nomber of ouea am I able to 
feel tny esthetic emotion, tlut ii to tay, tally to enjc^ a work of 
art, to enter into it. 

(i) This setue of participating in the life of a work of art, of par- 
ticipating in a deep, joyont, thoroughly sadafying way I ezpeiience 
on the same occasion only for one given work of art, or at most for 
a given gronp of woiks. 

(e) It has never happened, for instance, that I have been thus 
moved (Gennan, gffackt, literally " laid hold of forcibly ") by all 
the important works in a mnsemn. I have no experience of an 
xsthetic condition corresponding to worb of art in general, but 
only to one or a few given works. 

(1^ I have noticed, however, occasions when there was greater 
facility in grasping works of art in general ; but on these occasions 
what I experienced was not so much enjoyment and exaltation as 
intellectoal satisfaction. 

(e) My observations allow me to distingnish three different 
varietiei and stages in my receptivity for works of art. 

(J) In three-tenths of the cases a work of art takes hold of me as 
a tohole (chiefly as a unity of composition and coloured impression) 
qnite suddenly as music takes hold of one : the feeling is one of 
deep-seated excitement (sometimes with heart-beating and at the 
same time of being satisfied. The passing of time is unnoticed, 
and the sense of surrounding things almost lost. There is a cteumdo 
oi joy, a feeling of agreement between the woA of art and myself, 
an inner harmony, a concordance of rhythm. The surroundings 
are perceived only enough to produce thougha and associations 
which in no way interfere with the work of art. I leave the woA of 
art with reluctance. 

In all snch cases I have made the following observations upon my 
physical condition : 

I entered the museum feeling a little tired, open to xsthetic 
impressions, and closed to the outer world. I was quite indifferent 
to the visitors in the gallery. At the same time I was dominated 
by a strong rhythmical obsession, which continued while I looked at 
the especial work of art and which seemed to prevent the enjoyment 
of other worb of art. 

(g) In six-tenths of the cases the work of art does not catch hold of 
me : I have to make an efiort to enter into it. I often succeed by 
mTh^"'""! fixing of attention, or by some scientific interest ; and 
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M) gndnall}' teach the tetthetic contemplatioii of a tnak of art, until 
at latt I come to potseis it. 

In th«te case* (f>. of artificially indaced attention) I am able to 
ainmilate different norb of art auccesmvely, to entef into thdr 
secret and eojcy their ^tecific character. But this cDJoyraeat Utb 
the inner excitement, the complete satisfaction, the exaltaticni 
(t./. of the cases of spontaneous attention). In this second caxtffxj 
of experiences my general state was as follows on entedng the 
mnseum : I fdt in good physical spirits, very open to impresoom 
from the outer world, lie rhythmic obsession due to my walkng 
would '<i"iiniih, disappear, or be replaced by a diSerent one as cota 
as I had entered into contemplation of a work of art. In cases like 
this it has sometimes lia[Jpened that as I passed from one wod of 
art to another the rhythmic lAsessien continued to change before each, 
so that I had a rapid succession of new rhythms and new mdodies 
which seemed to result from the woA of art. Iltese rhythms and 
melodies often came to me then for the first time. 

Whenever the rhythmic obsesuon was very strong I noticed that 
it was suspotded during rigorous visual attention, to reappear at 
toon as the attention was relaxed or interrupted. In 311111111 cam 
looking was a painful effort, a continual struggle against a fiuce 
arising and peventing my entrance into the woii of art. 

(i) At other times, also, I noticed that the melody which pnrsoed 
me before diSerent worb of art underwent modifications of rbytbm 
and wuojtm, t.g. a trochee d^enerating into an iambus, the Utifc 
increased or J^^ln^ni■f^w^ 

(t) In the remaining tenth of the cases there is absolute imposdbilitf 
of entering at alt in«> connexion with the work of art. 

Efforts are usdess : the woA remains external and foreign : 
it seems in a way painful to me, almost hostile ; and I leave the 
gallery under this disagreeable impression. In all such cases I have 
been previously suffering either from mental preoccupation or 
decided physical malaise. Or else I have had a musical obsetsion 
so strong as to worry me, a musical obsession to which nothing seemed 

(y) I have been able (continues Dr. Waser-Erebs) to make the 
following remarb upon the process of contemplating a work of art. 

First, the glance goes to the central point of the picture or statue 
(no matter how high or low the woric of art may be placed), then 
rapidly to the meeting-point of the principal lines ; thtfe it rests 
ui initant ; and then, following again the principal lines, it hastens 
to the lower points, towards the bottom. From there the glance 
goes again to the highest points and then loses itself in the les 
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important lines. The going up of the gbnce is accompanied by a 
feeling of J07, atrength, and lightneu ; wUIe the glance towards 
the lower part J9 accompanied b7 a feeling of weight, of difficolty 
in bicathing, and of ibcbiew. 

And with these sigoificant details Dr. Waser- 
Krebs's very valuable memorandum unfortunatdy 
comes to an end. 

There are several, more precisely seven, main 
threads to be picked out of this piece of introspec- 
tive evidence ; and these I should wish my reader 
to grasp as clues through the far more detailed and 
far less systematic information which I shall presently 
give from my own Gallery Diaries. 

First. — The difference between the act of seeing 
and understanding* a work of art in the sense of 
taking stock of its peculiarities, and the act of 
enjoying it astheticaUy. 

Second. — The variations in the capacity for such 
aesthetic enjoyment, depending upon the psychical 
and also the physical condition of the individual be- 
holder on the one hand and upon the choice of the 
work of art upon the other ; the existence of states 
of more or less spontaneous xsthetic interest and 
enjoyment, and of corresponding states of aesthetic 
inattention and insensibility culminating in what, 
by analogy with the non-receptive conditions of 
reUgious mystics, I shall refer to as asthetic aridity ; 
*' I see, not feel, how beautiful things are."t 

Third. — The possibility, in some cases but not all, 
of overcoming such asthetic aridity and inducing 
aesthetic responsiveness and enjoyment by forcing 

" TitcLener, Feeling and Atuntim, p. 138 : " Cognition is not 
deamess : it b an auociatiTc process of the assimilative kind." 

t Coleridge, Ode en Dejtttim. I have so freqoentlj made use 
of this line as descriptiTe c^ lestbtHe aridity (to boirow a word fn>m 
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or decoying the attention on to the work of art by 
such processes as historical or technical examination 
or by interest in whatever the work of art is intended 
to represent or to express. 

Fourth. — ^The frequent inhibition of enjoyment 
of a given work of art by immediately previous 
attention to dissimilar works of art, and also b^ 
attention to too many works of art possessing no 
common aesthetic characteristics. 

Fifth. — The existence of (subjective) movntutu 
and rhythm attributed by us to the work of art, 
movement and rhythm found to be compatible or 
incompatible with that of any melodies or rhythms 
which may happen to be haunting the consciousness 
('* rhythmic oosessions") to the extent of the one 
inhibiting occasionally the perception of the other. 

Sixth. — ^The existence of definite processes of 
taking stock of given works of art ; or of paths along 
which the attention travels in the very complex 
process of aesthetic perception. 

The seventh item deducible from Dr. Waser- 

the mTitica) that I had better quote the pattage in which it 
occun: 

" A grief without a panf , void, dark, and diear,** etc. 

" And those thin clondi above, in flakes and ban. 

That give away theii motion to the atais ; 

Those Btan, that glide behind them or between, 

Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen ; 
" Yon cieicent moon, as fixed as if it grew 

In iti own dondlea, statleis hke of blue ; 

I see them all lo excellently fair, 



mtlyfs 
tifidtbi 



I stt, tut fat, hoa btautifid they art ! 

" I may not hope from outwud foniu to win 
The patsion and the life, vritow fbuntunt an within. 
O Lady, we receive but vbit we givc^ 
And in our life alone does nature live." 
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Krebs's memorandum seems almost too self-evident 
to be insisted on ; and yet there is scarce!}' a writer 
on aesthetics, however illustrious, who has not over- 
looked its existence in a part (sometimes in the 
whole) of his writings.* This obvious and yet 
neglected psychological item may bg^ summed up 
as follows : The process of becoming aware of the 

subject represented (or the object imitated or the 

emotion expressed) by a work, of art, is essentially 
difierent from the process of "becoming apprecia- 
tively aware of the work of art's visible form ; and 
this difference is so essential that one of the first 
tasks of empirical sesthetics must be the study of 
each of these two processes of awareness and of 
the intricate interaction alternately and sometimes 
contemporaneously inhibitory and co-operative, of 
the perception of the visible form and the recog- 
nition of the represented, imitated or expressed, 
subject. 

II 

The reader will be able to verify several of the 
above points in the next piece of evidence I shall 
put before him : a detailed introspective account 
of two visits to the Louvre, set down on return 
home by my friend Mile. C, who had been 
instructed what kind of phenomena to notice, but 
who was unacquainted with Dr. Waser-Krebs's or 
m]r own diaries. 

* Cf. tht CentrdProbUm i>f£sthetUt, p. 114 tt seq., for cKunplei 
of the confiuion between svtb inuginatwe rtalisatiim e/* the nibject 
ftfrtunui with astbetit ftteifUoit <>f tbt visthU farm by Mr, 
BacDfon. I may foreitaU 2 conclniion ariiiiig from my present 
inqniiy into iadividnal moaical rapomiTeiieM, ind mention that 
there leemi to etiit a tendency to polarity between seniitivenex to -_ 
miuicil form and wnutlveneu to maiical txfmsion. 
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Fint Fisit.—Weatht!i damp, nattj, Ay gtty but not da^ Noiict 
teem deadened. I am awaie of (light geoeial wearioeu. I am not 
M much interested as luual in the facet and gestnret of paoen-b;. 
On the whole a state of ofgame boredom, A melody i> hanntii^ 
me [" rh}rthmic obsosion "\ bnt I have no memory of tlw totiod, 
it ii a mere colourless schematic reodlection, a niccession. Fnlse and 
breathing normal. 

I enter the moseum hy the Renaissance loilpnre. At fim a 
difficnltf in fixing my attention ; but it it not attracted by the 
surrounding viutors. Unable to fix itself, my glance goes l^ brmque 
transitions from one ornament and one boat to another, aa if sedtu^ 
something. Once or twice the attention it caught hj die ezpietnco 
of a face (in one of the tculptures), but only in passing hy. 

Tie rhythmic obsession had ceased with my irregnlar walk and 
with my transient stoppings before worb of art. 

After a general exQvmely rapid surr^ I come to an abrupt stop 
before a statue. At first a feeling of relief, of satisfaction, as if 
nncontcioDsly pleased at having found the object on which odk was 
going to fix the attention : a feeling of general satisfaction, an 
" at loit." Then my body becomes motionless, there is a pame in 
breathing, a sort of internal tension and stupor. After that comes a 
sort of tendency to imitate the gesture and expression of the face 
of the statue looked at. (In thinHng ova previous experiencet 
I r e me m ber clearly that the imitation of the eipressioii of the faa 
and of the position of the head exiiti always in a greater m lea 
6egite in my case.) 

On all this, which is almost nnconscioa^ there follow* a penod 
whea I hold a sort of conversation with mysd^ when I reprodnce 
in myself a psychological state parallel to that which the contemplated 
image tries to represent. I have even canght myself several timei 
laying inwardly : " Ah, yea," or " That it it." 

In the above observation I was looking at one of the Slaves of 
Michelangelo, the one with his hand resting on his forehead. Duiiog 
the culminating moment of esthetic impression I am no longer con- 
scious of noise* or of people coming and going. Yet I notice that 
sometimes I perceive the presence of people, bnt as if — so to ^>eak — 
the people were not really alive, and they arouse in me no thoaghl, 
no obsovation : in a word, no reaction in me. I notice no furdier 
trace of the rhythmic obsession. At the end of a little time I feel 
a certain glw~A need to tear myself from a domination. I bdiere 
the turning of the attention is nearly always due to the pretence 
of tome viiitor in whom I am suddenly interested, or Kunetiiiiig 
happening around. When the imprenion hat been very de^ 
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I ham sometime* had palpitations. I was rather in a state of nervoos 
d^ression at the banning : bnt after this visit I notice excitement, 
a keener power of reaction. During this visit, after the first strong 
impression, curiosi^ was alive and there was " iir entbmuiasme 
tficial." 

Second Visit. — Grey weather. Sodden changes, showers. The 
light sometimes very white, sometimes suddenly clouded. Air 
light and exhilarating. My movements are quick, attention active 
but shifting ; it jumps from one object to another following a sort 
of general curiosity. Free and active state of mind : a little ironical. 
One of those days when nothing irritates, when things seem detached 
from all influence on oneself, one considers them objecdvely. No 
rhythmic obsession. Heart and breathing normal. 

I go to see the Watteaus in the Lacaze Room. No notice, or barely, 
of the viaiton in the gallery. In crossing the other rooms on my way 
I stop before certain pictures, bnt merely to revive ideas or judgments 
they have suggested on previous occasions ; no impressions as such, 
it is a purely intellectual afiair. 

Readt the Watteaus : there is no rhythmic obsession, and notlung 
diftracts the attention. Nevertheless there is great difficulty in 
entering into the picture. I notice that a certain depression and 
slight fatigue are the conditions most favourable to strong xsthetic 
impressions. In the state I am in I have critical observations, com- 
parisons, bnt no real emotions, only purely intellectual experiences, 
aroused by a sustained attention. Never once do I lose the sense 
of discussing with myself, as if my personality were too distinctly 
defined and did not penetrate into the essence of the work, were 
not sufficiently supple to take its shape. 

This condidon irritates me and I try to escape from it by emotiorul 
stimulation : by adjectifes and all the ready-made phrases which 
mi^t perhaps produce emotion by a kind of trick. (All this is 
nnconscious at the time : I only notice it later in thinking about 
it.) Moreover all these efforts, almost mechanical, have no result. 
After several fruitless attempts I give up trying to concentrate for 
the day; my power of attention is exhausted bj these eflforts, and 
I am getting bored. Afterwards I have a sense of fatigue, of depres- 
sion, instead of the excitement which I felt on days when the 
impresuons were keen and spontaneous. 

These two memoranda made several days apart 
(and immediately on return from the Louvre) by 
Mile. C. will serve to foreshadow in my reader's 
mind the nature of such sesthetic introspection as I 
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desire to introduce among psychological workers; 
and of which my Gallery Diaries constitute a con- 
tinuous and a gradually more and more deliberate 
record. 

A gradually more deliberate record ; for the intro- 
spection begins in my case unintentionally in the 
process of other observations upon works of art, and 
becomes an aim io itself omy with the gradual 
acquisition of introspective facts requiring verifica- 
tion, and the gradual arising of queries connected 
with such introspective facts. Thus the diaries 
from which I shall now proceed to quote begin, in 
April 1901, with an attempt to settle to my own 
satisfaction a question which is not a directly 
psychological one. I took the opportunity of a 
stay in Rome to verify a theory of my friend Pro- 
fessor Emmanuel Lowy (in his Naturwiedergabe im 
der dlteren Griechischen Kunsi*), according to which 
Greek statues were at first composed from three 
separate points of view (Dreiansichtighit), and did 
not acquire absolute continuity of planes and 
consequent continuity of points of view {Fielan- 
sichtigkeit) until the time of Lysippus. This 
apparently quite objective question led me to 
inquire : how one goes about it to look at a statue, 
how one follows the lines and planes, where the 
glance and attention enters into the statue i And 
this was an inquiry concerning no longer the statue 
only, but myself, the beholder, and my activities in 
its presence. The attempt to verify Professor 
LOwy's theory, which, if true, involves the beholder 
standing still once he has found the desired and 
separate points of view of a pre-Lysippian statue, 

• Tramlated into English, with nunj illuttratioiu, u The 
Rendering o/Nalvre m Early Gftek Art, 1907 (Duckworth). 
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naturally led me to inquire into the correctness of 
another (and this time a psychological theory), 
brought forward by myself in Beauty and Ugliness 
(p. 220) and according to which the contemplation 
of a statue causes the spectator to mime internally 
the gesture of this statue* in such a way that a 
complete jesthetic response to the statue would be 
facilitated or impeded by the attitude and gesture 
of the spectator during contemplation ; a theory 
which, I may say at once, the studies of that very 
spring, 1 90 1, caused me to limit to inferior or badly 
restored statues. 

This inquiry implied a study of what took place 
in myself in the presence of various statues, what 
associations of ideas, what feelings were awakened, 
and how I reacted psychologically both towards the 
visual form of the statue and towards the thing which 
the statue represented or the emotion it expressed. 

These two totally separate problems (whose only 
original connexion was that they might lead, and 
did so lead, to my abandoning two theories I had 
upheld in Beauty and Ugliness) became practically 
connected in my Roman gallery observations The 
study of each speedily reacted upon that of the 
other. The more I observed, Doth objectively 
and iotrospectively, the more queries and problems 
presented themselves. After the first day I found 
that I was examining not only the work of art, but 

* At the time of m^ putting into litenuy slupe the notes for 
Btamtj and Vglmtis fuiniihed me by C. Amtnither-Thomion, I 
wat onder the imprettion that thii view of " Inner Mimicry " wai 
thai«d by my collaborator. Bat ihe hat unce (in 1909) made it 
clear that the wag not alluding to any miming of the rtprtitnUd 
action, but only of the gesture, to to ipeak, and the balance of the work 
of art ai luch. See her detailed itatement in Tie Central Problem 
t^Sithttict, p. 119. 
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the consciousness in which this work of art was 
reconstituted. The beginning of such introspectiaii 
is visible in a note of April 15, 1901, made ^ike 
nearly every one of these notes) in the presence of 
the worlc of art spoken of. The statue dealt with is 
the so-caUed Subiaco Niobid in the Tenne Museom. 

" Id the case of this statue (certainly later than 
Lysippus) one really can go round and must. It 
aflects me absolutely tofografhicaUy, and when the 
man turns the pivot I have a sense of the monstrous 
as if a mountain were to rotate. Sincerely there is 
no more miming on my part of its supposed human 
action than there is miming of Monte Rosa. . . . 
Of course the mutilation of antiques immense^' 
complicates matters. In this particular statue tlu 
mimetic balance happens to be magnificently kept, 
but the balance of lines and masses is irreparably 
lost. In fact I suspect that I feel in myself the 
pressure — ^in a sort of attempt to restore — of an 
imaginary head, just a ball to steady the slew oi 
the figure ; even to some slight degree of an 
imaginary raised upper arm. . . ." 

On the same day as the precedii^ there is a note 
on the way we perceive the objective motion of a 
stream of water or fountain-spurt, after a conversa- 
tion about this with an engineer. The difference 
between the " movement of lines " {i.e. empathit- 
ally attributed movement) and the objective move- 
ment (which I shall take the hberty of distinguishing 
as " motion ") or locomotion of real objects and 
persons had long interested me ; and this difference 
and its distinction will play a more and more 
prominent part in the following gallery notes. The 
attempt to test LOwy's theory of Dreiansiehtigkeii, 
entailing experiments of moving round and standing 
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still in front of statues, immediatelj leads (as alreadjr 
remarked) to the question of inmr (or outer) 
mimicry which had been raised in Beauty and 
Ugliiuss. A note of April i6th suggests that : 
" quite apart from the oDvious subject (1.^. of the 
work of art) there is in plastic art a dramatic^ a. 
human element quite analogous to the one in music 
and connected not with aesthetic Einfublung but 
with the act of recognition of the refresenUi move- 
ment or intended emotional expression. This re- 
mark leads us into the thick of the question not 
only of inner mimicry but of jubfect versus JorM, and 
dramatic, or, as I sometimes call it,1 human interest 
versus asthetic (i.e. formal) interest.* 

April 17. ^errne Museum. " I am beginning to 
suspect that we should give but little importance to 
the miming, where it really exists, of the gesture of 
a statue. I mean of its human, actual gesture as 
distinguished from the movement of lines. . . . There 
seems no reason why perception of form, i.e. of 
dynamic lines, should be in any way connected with 
our own gesture. What probably if thus connected 
is the recognition of gesture : i.e. the rapid complet- 
ing of a very partial visual impression by remembered 
experiences of our own. . . . To begin with : I 
thmk Btatnes are not often really doing the action 
we attribute to them. I am now looking at a Muse 
0/ Tragedy, one leg raised and the other bearing the 
weight of the figure. But in reality what the lines 
are doing is a combination between the outUne of a 
mountain group and the mass of a fluted pUaster. 
I think we are cozened by the vivacity of lines into 
thinking they give what with reference to our other 

* a. diKuieion of thii point ud criticum of puuget b;' Bereiwm 
in fbt Ctntral Pniltm ofStihetut, p. IIS. 
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experiences we recognise as the gesture of tJbe statue. 
In fact I think any miming on our own part will be 
in proportion, not so much to our present sesthetic 
perception as to our awakening of memory images ; 
a memoir reviviscence which ought, on the whole, 
to disturb our present contemplation, i.e. if lo<ding 
at a statue's hand makes me toink of my own hand, 
then I may have a sensation in it ; but not if I see 
that other hand only as form. This would explain 
why dramatic or pathetic expression is less realised 
by people who look at the form. Verify this noticm 
on Laocodn. . , . 

" Yes, decidedly it seems to me that I realise 
better that brutal Gladiator (Roman bronze, in 
Terme Museum) when I too sit in that position or 
thereabouts. But what I realise is not the form but 
his gesture ; similarly his position makes me feel, 
even more powerfully, that looking at him is lile 
looking at a real sitting man. And the peculiarity 
of this bronze is that it is singularly without asthttie 
weight values. The feet don't seem really to rest 
much more on the heels than my own feet do. The 
arms are very decidedly resting with their real 
anatomical weight, i.e. but littk, on the tlughs, 
and the thighs have very little spring. The con- 
ventional, i.e. xsthetic, part seems to begin with 
the head and sljioulders. 

" Looking again at the Subiaco Niobid, I cannot 
say I feel the smallest call to do his attitude. And 
on reflection, I don't see how I could, for I doubt 
whether it is in the least a hunun one. To begin 
with, seen from one side the activity is much greater 
than that from the other, merely because the thrust 
of the lines is more complex. N.B. — This is not 
saying that in thinking of this Niobid I might 
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not inwardly or outwardly mime him : but that 
would just be because I no longer saw him well, but 
substituted a composite experience-image of my 
own." 

Thus introspective observations become more 
discriminating. It is henceforth no longer a ques- 
tion of the statue in the abstract, but of individual 
concrete statues and my response to them. I begin 
to observe spontaneously and then to study deliber- 
ately what takes place in me before good or bad 
statues, befwe architecturally built up or realistically 
expressive ; and finally, what associations of ideas, 
what feelings awaken or lapse in me, how the subject 
represented by the work of art acts upon me, as well 
as the visible form, that visible form which con- 
stitutes its intrinsic existence. 

April 17. Vatican Museum. Braccio Nuot/o. 
" I am getting to beUeve that it is only the bad 
statues which tempt us to mime. I feel not the 
faintest tendency to mime, in the sense of imitating 
the action of, the Afoxyomenos. How could I feel 
this, since, on the contrary, I feel impelled to walk 
round him, looking up, while he, if doing anything, 
is standing still looking level. Exactly the same 
with the Polycletan Amazon, the Doryphoros, Faun, 
and that very charming little ApoUo Musagetes 
(opposite the Nile and the Demosthenes), which are 
about the only good statues here. Whereas the 
other wretched herd do not tempt me to mime 
them. Why ? Simply because, I suspect the good 
ones are not really doing their supposed action, or 
indeed any. While the bad ones are doing their 
action and nothing else: they positively gibber, 
shrinking, showing surprise, presenting arms, raising 
cups, begging, and answering the bell, asserting 
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themselves with every form of impertineiit emphasis. 
And I verify that all restored arms and hands do 
their work with a vengeance, except the arm of 
the Afftxyomenos, restored, I believe, or mended, 
by Thorwaldsen. It b the being busy, the doing 
lormthing, which makes bad statues um'estfttl and 
■prevents our looking at them. We spot the action 
and have done. The action also, when dias realised, 
is disagreeable exactly because it is unnataralty 
arrested : we cannot continue to look probabty 
because our miming instinct demands the next 
moment of the action and feels painfully its 
reiteration. (Verify this on instantaneous photo- 
graphs.) 

" I find myself in positive doubt whether the 
Doryphoros and Apoxyomenos are standir^ still or 
walking. In fact they are not doing either any more 
than a mountain. They will never be otherwise 
than they are. The * movement ' we talk of is a 
pure movement of lines, either of lines rising, 
expanding, carrying, etc., when we stand fixed 
before them, or of lines changing when we walk 
round (or in the * frontal ' ones across) them.** 

April i8, CapitoUne Museum. Analyses erf several 
statues with reference to the relation of movement of 
lines and gesture. 

■ "The Antinous is, of course, merely the Dory- 
phoros altered and, in so far as Doryphoros, has Htde 
action. It is the stoop of the head which gives the 
raised foot its movement, and of course it was the 
gesticulating, expressive hands I felt inclined to 
mime when lately some one spoke of this Antttiws. 
I don't feel the least inclination to mime the Dying 
Gladiator, except perhaps a Uttle the head. . . . 
The fenus is contradictory : in some views she is 
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doing her stooping only too well, from others much 
less. But, the outlineof her head, back,and shoulders 
remains architectural. Her head acts like the capital 
of a column. ... I think the vague immodesty is 
due more to this realisation of action than to the 
very lovely realism of the flesh." 

Vatican Museum. Notes on several statues, 
always from the point of view of gesture and of the 
movement of lines. 

" AfoUo Sauroktonos : not the faintest tendency 
to realise his action. It is eternal, and the Uzard 
will never stir. 

*' The Jriadtu, with all her pretentious modelling 
and drapery, seems to me one of the worst statues in 
existence : a woman arrested in the act of falling 
off a sofa on which she is lying in a hideously 
uncomfortable position. The drapery, so far from 
keeping her in place, as lines, drags her down. . . . 
She is derived from the recumbent goddesses of the 
Parthenon : only here the legs, feet and drapery 
contradict that mountain quality of the great 
original. It is the inertness, the visible tumbling out 
of bed which makes the public think that she is 
sleeping. * One must be asleep in order to tumble 
out of bed like that ! ' we unconsciously say to 
ourselves. 

" The Belvedere Hermes. How httle such a 
statue tempts one to mime is shown by the fact that 
his head constantly attracts one upwards : now his 
head is very much bowed. Moreover his planes 
tempt one to walk round. Now, if anything, he is 
walking doamhill. . . . Evidently in looking at real 
people we are perpetually spotting and identify- 
ing action and expression. The really motor side 
of aesthetic-perception is quite distiiKt from this 
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miming — even contradictory to it. The fact <d 
having ' motor images * of people does not in the 
least imply memory for the balance of a group or 
its lines. Qu^ .* What is the glance of architec- 
turally composed statues ? It must be a way imta 
the statue, and must be one of the main lines ol 
movement along its surface or profile. I think I 
have verified this for the Hermes ; the awful Canoras 
are distinctly looking out of themselves. 

** 7he Apollo Belvedere already has (probably 
because a pastiche) a little too much of the Idndk: 
and snort which makes him restless. But even with 
him, his glance never makes us look at what be is 
looking at, as the glance of real people, I think, does. 
(Note the singularly xsthetic impression of the 
glance of very beautiful real people — ^Princess V^ 
Mrs. S., even Lady V., their glance making us lotk 
at them — their glance drawing us inwards.) 

" Verified about glance in Demosthenes. From 
the position of his head he ought to be looking at 
me when I look at him ; but he never catches vay 
glance. One reason for not marking the eyeballs is 
that doing so directs the glance outwards ; the 
statue focuses. Now a statue ought, so to speak, t$ 
focus imoards. . . . 

"Women do better in a gallery, are more tolerable 
than men, because skirts and hats make them in a 
slight degree architectural : and because the action 
of their gait is dissimulated. A ' well-hung * skirt 
is one which substitutes a more agreeable movement : 
to the real one of their legs. 

" Verification of question of the glance on ten or 
twelve statues. Roman statues look out at one. 

" Braccio Nuovo. Verification of same question 
on my dear httle Musagetes. Catching Ms glance 
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I go first to the sunflower arrangement of folds 
round his belt, then up his extended arm by the 
curls round his head and the laurel crown. 

"The glance seems to me to be initial, always 
— or nearly so. Our human habit makes us (where 
there is no objective movement) go straight for 
it ; and in the good statues it directs our eyes 
along the statues* highways. Probably on a 
mountain a well-placed church or tree fulfils this 
function." 

TTiis inquiry is continued the following days. 
Terme Muse%m. 7he AfoUo. " It seems to me 
that here the point where we leave his glance — or 
think we leave it (for I seem to look at the eye itself, 
then to follow the glance down the nose and as far 
as I can go, without moving my head) — is at the 
pectorab. My eye goes round them to the left 
(whether from habit of reading from left to right or 
because his head is turned to my right I can't tell), 
then round the shoulder and head and down the 
opposite side. . . ." 

" Terme Museum. Diotiysos. Here it seems to 
me that his glance makes me catch the middle of his 
bent arm and travel up from that. . . . 

" It struck me yesterday at the Cast Museum that 
it is the turwd head which first invites one to take 
in rather more than the mere full-face view of a 
statue. . . 

"The result of this inquiry about the glance of 
statues, and the way it leads us in our perception of 
their sesthetic (as distinguished from their anato- 
mical) form, is summed up in two sentences of that 
diary, representing the objective and the subjective 
side of the question : ' The work of art is, so to 
speak, its own showman,' and ' The total impression 
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of a work of art is, I think, the sum of a series erf 
acts of attention.' 

"This latter formula agrees, to a degree I was not 
then aware of, with the trend of recent introspective 
■psychology. But the psychological and introspectiTe 
side of my inquiries was, almost unnoticed by 
myself, growing and ramifying. While noting 
down the relation between the glance (that is to say, 
the direction of the eye) of the Terme Dionysos and 
that statue's general lines of composition, I foond 
myself adding, ' One ought to inquire into a 
specific pleasurableness, I don't know how to caB 
it, of beautiful sculptural anatomical form as such. 
Is it the sense of planes in detail ? Or the feeling of 
youth and vigour, human comeliness ? ' " 

From April 23 to April 25 my observations, made in 
the Vatican and Capitoline Museums, and ProfesscH' 
LOwy's splendid Museum of Casts, art still ostensibly 
concerned with the question of Dreiansichtigiuii 
(frontality) versus Vielansichtigkeit (continuity of 
plastic planes) and that of the tendency to mimt 
tnttmally the gesture and attitude of works of art. 
But the real subject of inquiry becomes more and 
\ more the relation of movement ojline to represented 
\ motion or locomotion, that is to say, the relation in the 
spectator's mind of the work of art's form and its 
subject. For instance : 

April 22. Vatican Museum. Hall of Muses. 
". . . The forward movement so strongly marked in 
the Jfollo Musagetes (I expect one would feel 
forward tension in thinking of him, and I find I 
instinctively hold my breath and dilate nostrils in 
looking at him) is not in the least given in his l^s, 
which are little indicated and that little singularly 
inert (save the raised back foot) but in his drapery, 
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which is rippling back in his robe and distinctly 
coming iorward in his mantle ; — the going back of 
the one hall and the coming forward of the other 
half of the lines (in the drapery) is a first-rate illus-\ 
tration of Lipps's favourite formula of the sense! 
of movement produced by lines whose\ tendency 
seems to clash. It seems to me also as if 'while the\ 
ripples of his hair distinctly ftow backward, the \ 
spikes of his laurel wreath as' distinctly press / 
torward. 

"This statue (the original of which was probably 
by Scopas) is a wonder of movement of lines. . . . 
If my experience tells me that there is movement, 
it is not that of a sailing-ship (though we should 
describe both as sailing, advancing agairut the wind) 
but rather of a succession of waves, where the first 
falls back against the advance of the second. . . . 
The statue of Lucius Verus has as much action as 
two ugly English boys who come suddenly in, and 
that apart from his restored arms. ... He is also 
firmly and sheepishly looking at an object in the 
room." 

Several observations of the same kind follow : 
Why does the drapery of the Venus Anadyomene 
not seem to slip off ? Walk round the Hermes 
searching for the union of planes. " The Romans 
discovered that the ear was not a rosette, but an 
organ capable of individual expression — whence the 
look of cocking them in their busts. . . .*' 

Comparison of the realism in movement between 
mediocre Roman art and the architectural quahty of 
Greek art summed up, ** Is not the Caryatid thdV 
central symbol of great sculpture f " 

April 25. Conservatori Museum. Notes upon the 
movement oj lines and the movement of gesture in 
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statues ; and the greater activity of gesture in 
antique statues which have beeii badly restored : 

" I am distinctly annoyed by the eagerness, the 
forward action of the three very bad Tyrannicides. 
They keep catching my attention and not keepingit ; 
it is like having one's name called repeatedly. This 
action is an intrusion in my life ; what relief in the 
plash of the fountain going on steadily on its own 
account ! All the statues — all or nearly all bad — of 
the room (since rearranged) have the aggressive 
self-assertion of photographed people. Even poor 
old crucified Marsyas, whose lines are not even 
pulled by his position, is fixing a bust on the floor 
steadfastly. How the Baptism by Titian has the\ 
same permanence as in good statues — self-continued,^' 
satisfying." 

April 26. Museum of Casts. Notes on coroposi^ 
tion in sculpture. The frivolous quality of statues 5 
lacking architectural weight. 

The disagreeableness of real action in a statue is 
independent of the violent and instantaneous 
character of the action. 

" I do not think even the most four-square statues 
intended us to take root before them. The veiy 
fact of their having subsidiary sides makes us move 
round, though it prevents our moving round without 
stopping. And the head always invites inspection 
from every side. There is therefore a sort of 
reinforcement of the emotion produced by the 
chief view, a consciousness of subsidiary beauty, of 
cubic thoroughness which makes them quite different 
from a relief. This is quite different from the 
sense of roundness, or real existence in space. It is 
a concession to our habit of penetrating in and 
behind, to our sense of abstract bulk rather than 
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to any knowledge that real people have cubic 
eiistence." 

I would beg the reader to remark these questions 
of summation and of cubic existence, which he will 
meet with further on, and in constantly greater 
developnient. I have kept for the end of this 
instalment of my Gallery Diaries a note written in 
the Museo delle Terme and in the midst of my 
observations on our alleged tendency to mimic 
internally (Innere Nacbabmung) the represented action 
or gesture of works of art. 

My reason for thus keeping back and isolating this 
particular entry in my diary is that it happens to 
forestall a generalisation which has grown more 
explicit and certain with every day of my intro- 
spective observations and of my study of individual 
response not only to visual art but also to music. 
It is the second most important generalisation of 
the aesthetics in which I believe, their first general 
principle and basis being the dynamic empathy 
(mechanical Einfiihlang) of Lipps's Raumasthetih 
and of C. Anstruther-Thomson's and my own Beauty 
and Ugliness. But although less basal than the 
hypothesis of Einjuhlvng, the generahsation con- 
tained in the following passage is perhaps of more 
primary need to the student of aesthetics, because it 
puts order into the confusion of Form and Subject. 
And for this reason I commend it to my readers : 
. Of course all form which we recognise as human 
awakens or can awaken the various orders of feehng 
which are awakened by human beings : sympathetic, 
voluptuous, painful, etc., because the act of such 
recognition means a reference of them to memory 
impressions which must be more or less saturated 
with the human feelings elicited in contemplating 
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the human realities of which those impressioHS 
(images) are the residue. But this emotion is 
evokied just in proportion as we refer the artistic 
form to the hunun reaUty, i.e. in proportion as we 
dwell little on the work of art and much on the 
memory impression- Literature, appealing entirely 
to such memory impression, has therefore a " moral 
power " quite different from that of art. The more 
a statue makes us look at it, the more it holds us b}r 
its reality, the less inored^ (or immoral) feelings we 
shall have. These are got largely by substituting 
the wori for the jorm. If men have been in love 
with statues, it is because they have substituted for 
them the flesh and blood images of their memory. 

It is in this way that arl;, by reversing the pro- 
cess and furnishing us with artistic images and 
emotions to be revived by real things — by accastom- 
ing us to translate reaHty into form (instead of form 
into reality) — can purify and elevate the contents of 
our consciousness. The same with music* 

These observations made in museums were 

* Ci. an article of mine, Ihi RiddU <fMusU, in Qiufttriy Revum, 
Janoaiy 1906, p. 227. " In this fusion, 01 rather dut oadllatioB 
between the emotional niggestion and the esthetic conten^iLition 
of mouc liea, perhapi, the moral and social function of art. For, 
whether a composition affect ns ai a beaotifiil and noble expoieace, 
faintly tinged, vividly tipped, with some human emotion, or whctbci 
it affect us as an emotional experience kept within the bounds of 
zBthetic order, shaped in sithetic beauty, by the presence of mnaical 
form — whichever of the two possibilities we consider, there rejnaini 
an action of the xtthedc element upon the emotional ; aiA the 
emotional is probably purified by the esthetic, as the aesthetic ii 
imqnetrionably brought deeper into our life by the emotknal. 
. . . Onr emotions, our moods, our habits of feding, are schooled 
into the ways of lucidity and order, of braced and balaoccd intensity 
... of contemplative happiness, which are the ways of a ' ' 
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resumed in Florence in the winter of 1901-2, and this 
time especially in relation to pictures. They begin 
December 3, by notes on the movement of Unes, 
the greater or less tension and cohesion in the com- 
position of Fihppino, Mariotto Albertinelli, Giovanni 
Bellini, and Leonardo. This is the note made 
on the AlUgory of Bellini : '* After looking a httle I 
seem to ftatUn down* the water, which at first 
looked rather a vertical wall, and in doing so I feel 
as if I were relieved and breathed more freely. 
Perhaps the flattening is a subjective effect, perhaps 
the slow perception of reflections, etc., on water. 
When a picture pleases we probably do a deal of 
subjective correction to it." 

December 6. " I begin deliberately to ask myself, 
* Why does this picture please me ? ' — ' Why does 
this other displease me ! * making at the same time 
an analysis and an inventory in both cases. As a , 
general result the simplest attraction to distinguish 
is that of colour,t and that of certain tangible 
qualities, such as softness, and warmth of the 
flesh, etc. I give here the analysis headed : ' Why 
I don't like Lorenzo Monaco O^rge Madoima and 
Saints).' 

* Waldemar Conrad, Der mthetUtbe Gfgmstand, in Ztitscbrift ftir 
jBstbeui, iv. 3, 1909, Myt, p. 408, of the stihetic Uiu : " Su murs, 
tien toit tint teirklubt Limt, m tintm tinfacbtn Betetgimgiait titran- 
sebauliebt ufid nicbt erst dureb die eigenartige kombinatimt vim akttn 
erf^it werden dvrcb dit mr uns xtvtidimeiuionait Awsbreitung zitr 
Ausehaung bringen." Alio p. 422. 

M;f own ^)eriaice ia tlut of a aeiuation of leaving off and btgitming 
again, a jttuatitn ef diitinit tbanff of matum, in the eye, accom- 
putyisg the recognition that certain pordoui of a painted surface 
are to be intopreted as otrtieali ai distinguished from perspeciived 
bonzentab, or vice versa. 

t Cf. Beauty and UgUntsi, p. 306. 
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" (l) The colour — acid, shrill, crude, opaque 
(probably repainted). 

" (2) The swarthy, sooty faces. 

" (3) Their being set lilce ill-mended crocks on 
shoulders. 

"{4) The idiotic glowering which makes me fed 
queer. 

"{5) The vague, delusive, changing relations of 
body and head in space, like masks and bats, waving 
in space, but waving at wrong discordant intervals, 
so that I find a protuberance where I expect an 
emptiness. 

" (6) The limpness of arms and hands, particu- 
larly contrasted with truculent pose of head and 
glance. 

'* (7) The total scatteredness, idiocy, fussiness. 

" N.B. — On the whole one of the ugliest pictures 
I know." 

Same inquiry. Domenico Vene7.iano. " At first 
1 don't care much, and have a slight difficulty in 
attending. Perhaps the acid magenta-ish rose and 
acid pistachio green chill me. Or rather the sour- 
ness of the blue against it. . . . Then I am a little 
put off by the extreme lightness of colour. At first 
the saints have no body, having so little shadow. 
Only little by little I perceive the body due to 
matchless poise and pressure and directness of 
thrust. But something in the relation with the 
background puts me off — there doesn't seem room 
for more than half of them against those pillars ; 
they are lite wafers. Is it the bad perspective 
worrying me f But I get charmed by the lovely 
(unrestored) colouring, cold rose, warm grey, vivid 
geranium ; by the exquisite light colours of the 
floor. The spring of the little Gothic arches 
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delights me. The splendid line (mountain line) of 
female saint; the ship-like, swan-like poise of her 
head (utterly unhuraan). The rock-boulder quality 
of Saint Francis ; his stooping head not taking off 
from his soaring erectness. TTie fine form, decided 
gesture of Saint John. The flattening of all the faces 
delights me. I enjoy the pane of glass, so to speak, 
between us. 

*' N.B. — Of course this very fine picture is totally 
without imaginative or emotional quality, the figures 
are like chairs and tables simply." 

Giorgione, Moses. Why I like this picture : 
" The landscape makes me a little breathless 
by its brown colour, but I enjoy going into it with 
the eye : I am not sure whether it suggests real 
landscape. . . . The other colouring, local pas- 
sages, contrasts, enchants me : the shot quality, 
laced with white and rose. . . . 

"Then the deft, -pat painting, e.g. in chains, 
fringes, folds of linen. This indicative slightness 
gives me high pleasure. 

"TTien the roominess, none of that fright- 
ful crowd. (I am thinking of Lorenzo 
Monaco.) 

** Then the figures' relation of bulk and pressure. 
Then a certain ump, posing way of standing. The 
plant-quality about the head and neck. The 
extreme unconcernedness, yet thorough being there i 
in this very scattered group and vague action, a 
mysterious unity. 

" A sense of leisure, seriousness, effortlessness. 
Life easy, but 'very grave. 

"This picture is not exhilarating, but very 
reposeful. Except in the two lovely youths, no 
expression and no discoverable literary suggestion or 
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reminiscence. The poetry is visual ; you could net | 
make a sonnet about it. 

" I think the easiest thing to find out whether ooe 
likes is the colour. Certain bhies and Ubcs catch 
me at once with a sense of slight bodily raptore, 
unlocahsed but akin to that of tastes and smeSs. 
Also certain qualities of ilesh, its firmness, warmth 
{realism undoubtedly), as with Titian's Flora. This 
picture gives a sense of this flood of life : heightening 
one's own (this seems very unjesthetic, perhaps it is). 
I confess to a wish to kiss — ^not to touch with fii^eis 
• — ^the Flora's throat. The dreadful repainted ftsh 
of the Duchess of Urbino gives me a horrid sense of 
touching cardboard." 

U^i Gallery. December 9. " A very vagne 
notion which came to me in the gallery, and which 
I note down in its vagueness, trusting that circum- 
stances may make it clearer. After all, may not the 
perception oi form be, normally, 3 subconscioas 
process accompanying the conscious process of re- 
cognition of the subject of the work of art, the utility 
or name of the thing represented i And would this 
not explain our inability to say uiby we like a fixin, 
as opposed to oar manifest facility in saying tebdt 
that jorm symbolises or suggests ? In other w<n'd&, 
are we not pursuing a necessarily unclutclubk 
phenomenon in our pursuit of perception of beau^ 
and ugliness ? First, consider that if what we call 
beauty represents a desirable complex of organic 
modes, and ugliness the reverse thereof; would not 
the stability, the constancy of repetition of the act 
of preference tend to make it very automatic, and 
of a degree of * Fusion ' which defied analysis I 
Whereas the ' spotting ' of qualities, the inference 
of qualities, the reading of the symbol, the calling 
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things by name and evoking their associations would 
necessarily be exceedingly varied ; varied because it 
depended upon the synthesis of desire, need, habit, 
attention, which in all cases would differ. . . . The 
real world phenomenon is so individual, so different 
from the phenomenon of yesterday or a minute ago, 
that it is bdund to be conscious and distinct. 

" Secondly, for practical purposes there is no need 
that we do otherwise than react correctly to assthetic 
stimulations, and the more automatically the more 
safely and correctly. Whereas for practical reasons 
the mere * spotting,' naming, recognising, is most 
advantageous when very conscious ; if for no other 
reason because such ' spotting ' often tends to con- 
certed action between various individuals, and 
therefore requires to be communicable. The habit 
of recognising what a picture represents is intimately 
connected with the ability to tell some one else, or 
store it definitely in one's memory in the same way 
that one notes for oneself and others, * in such a 
place I noticed such and such an object, useful or 
dangerous in such or such cases.' Hence the 
recc^inising process would have a rich analytic 
vocabulary, while the xsthetic process of attraction 
or repulsion would, as indeed we find, have no 
vocabulary at all ; for our names of visible qualities 
none of them denote asthetic oms : red, blue, tall, 
long, triangular, square, tell ns of no astbetic 
peculiarities. For those we must go to the names 
of our moods : pleasant, unpleasant, harmonious, 
jarring, uiufied, etc.* 

" TTie long and short of all this is that normally, 
when we loot at a picture or statue, we think the 

* I oa^t to have added : and to the namei of our nudtt of move- 
ment : ttrong, (lack, free, light, rapid, haraumions, etc. 
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subject, and feel the form, and express the first in 
rich and varied language intelligible to every one, 
while we only indicate the effect of the other on us in 
vague terms not much more than translations of 
gestures and cries, ' I love ! ' ' I'd rather never see 
it again,' etc. " 

Florence, January 19-20, 1902. JVote on the 
interior of the Cathedral at nightfall. *' It is on such 
misty days, and towards dusk, that churches reveal 
their qualities of spatial arrangement. The people 
become mere faceless gliding ghosts ; one is alone with 
the building. I note the emotion of heightened 
being, of vitality as it were from one's head, which 
is carried higher than usual. I feel lifted with a 
lighter tread, at the same time there is absolute 
restful satisfactoriness ; not rest in the sense of self- 
abandonment ; but not any of the excitement of 
French Gothic* How any one can feel religious 
awe in such a church, I cannot conceive : one 
becomes a kind of god, and the place is a god. 

" The next day under crude bght, the people, the 
ugly arches become visible too much. 

" Next morning. Yesterday, being tired and 
harassed, I walked to the Ofera del Duomo. As 
usual the people in the streets on a winter day 
depressed and grieved me ; they seemed a variety 
only of that foul town mud one picked one's way 
in. On the staircase of the Opera del Duomo my 
eye met a fragment of freize, carved and set with 
Cosmati work. I had a very vivid sense of libera- 
tion, of having slipped into another world, in which 
mud, bodily and mental, does not enter ; a feeling 
of being where / ought to be.** 

While staying in Rome during February and 
" Cf. Beauty atii Uglitua, p. tot. 
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March 1902, I resumed my notes about the Move- 
ment of Lines and Real Movement. 

February 17. Capitoline Museum. " Marcus 
Aurelius seen from the window. . . . Evidently 
if the horse had anything like real movement, we 
should be distressed by l^e pedestal over whose 
brink the next step must take him. The movement 
is mainly due to the resistant line of the quarters, 
hind legs and tail, the forward thrust of Marcus 
Aurelius' arm. . . . Curious that the raised front 
leg in which the real action of a real horse mainly 
resides, carries the eye back, and with its hoop-like 
line is what prevents the horse going over the 
pedestal. The mane, waving backwards, does much 
the same, and probably the bridle did it also. . . . 
The real horses — to be sure only Roman cab-horses ! 
— move only because they change place across my 
eye and across the square. But they have no line 
of movement ! 

" N.B. — Examine to what extent the knowledge 
how things in reaUty grow or lie affects our sense of 
movement : knowledge, e.g. that the mane grows 
backwards from the head. 

" Roughly speaking, even the very worst busts 
have forms of neck, ear, and jaw, mode of carriage of 
head, wholly unlike those of real people. 

*' A statue like the Capitoline Venus is not one 
work of art, but several, of which some bad. Seen 
from in front the only agreeable impression is due 
to our knowledge that she is weU grown [for the 
limbs as such iuve no beauty of line], physically 
pure, and to the sense of pleasant resistance and 
warmth of flesh (like Titian's Fiord) — in fact a 
realistic pleasure. 

" Seen from the side and back she becomes a 
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mountain composition, interesting like a Michel- 
angelo. . . . 

" The worl of art is the joint product, the point of 
intersection of the process of the attention of the 
artist who makes it (hence Lowy's memory images, 
etc.),* and of the process of attention of those who 
look at it. 

"Let us try to reconstruct both these. Ask 
ourselves about, g.g. antique statues. What were 
people doing, thinking, attending to, when statues . 
offered thenuelves most habituaUy ? Certainly not 
going round en touriste, nor like me at present, half 
killing themselves in trying to fix, possess, nnder- 
stan'd. The first way in which a human being meets 
any statue is when he asks, * What does it represent ? ' 
and (as most tourists show) such meeting rarely goes 
any further, until we get to the artist's or arclueo- 
Ipgist's attitude, ' How i ' * By whom f ' ' Why was 
it made f * 

" But we must try to understand what kept the 
ordinary beholder before the statue, or brought him 
back to it. First, I think, the statue, commemora- 
tive or votive, being there as a natural object, part 
of scenery or piece of furniture from which die 
attention could not escape. 

* See Ldny't Natunoiedergabe. Professor LCwy explaint the 
combination ia the tame figoie of profile face and fall-face e^e, 
of profile k^ and fnll-face chest, etc., observable not onl)' in all 
primitiTe art but in the drawings of children and savages, by inch 
figures reproducing the naaaoTj images of what ia easiest to under- 
stand and see and most interesting, which perast and impede 
the " seeing " of the model, the memory image being due to 
tuccesuve impressions, and preventing the immediate ardnic 
poxxption of simultaneous aspects. In this connexion cf. Mr. 
Hemy Balfour's eatremely interesting anthropological study, fbt 
Evotutim of Deteratwe Art, 1893 (Percival). 
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" Secondly (this is at least the Christian condi- 
tion), its being an idol, an aid to devotion, some- 
thing on which the eye is fixed in prayer or in the 
desire to realise divinity. 

'* Hence we are quite wrong, we critics, in coming 
and staring at a statue as such. It is nearer the 
normal to spot a given figure and feel attracted by 
what it represtnts — as I am attracted here by the 
thought and attributes of Apollo. The natural 
process for going into art is either, ' So this is Apollo * 
— or else ' O Apollo,' etc. But it is not, ' What the 
deuce is the value or importance of this statue i ' or 
' How does it answer to such and such a demand or 
definition i ' " 

This consideration wiU be resumed later, as we 
shall see. 

The notes go back to other questions. The 
Amazon, Braccio Nuovo. " I am not sure, but it 
seems as if the quality of fiesh, possible softness and 
warmth, certainly hdped us to look at her, perhaps 
by a kind of physiological Einjiihlung. It may 
perhaps be merely a question of planes, as in a 
mountain. But I suspect something more than 
form interests, the suggestion of a beyond, a life 
more than the sHn, like the possibility of a forest, etc., 
on the distant mountain. Also, two Diana torsos, 
Chiaramanti, of which the drapery charms me. But 
I am attracted by the idea of the goddess vaguely — 
the woods, etc. 

'* When I said that we first make for the eyes of a 
statue and follow them I was mistaken. This 
happens only in bad statues, and the following of 
the glance has the destructive effect of carrying iu 
out of them. What we do is, I think, to follow the 
liw of the brows, or more properly the brow opposite 
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our left (owing 00 doubt to our reading from left to 
right), to the circumfereuce and thence upwards. 
For this reason a slight tih of the head is a help, 1 
think, hy taking the frontal line of the right angle. 
I wish I could make out on what depends the 
looking out of Roman and reaUstic statues ; and the 
reverse therefore of good Greek work. It has 
nothing to do with the pupil being marked. The 
Terme Dionysos has the pupil clearly engraved, but 
is not looking, at least not looking at ; whereas i 
very bad Roman Peter Lely-ish Juno(X) there has 
an amazing looking out. Probably it would be found 
to depend upon the presence (or absence) of somi 
arrangement of lines, differing in each individual 
case very Hkely, which counteracts the outwardness 
of the glance. It is quite certain that one of the 
chief charms of, say, the Ludovisi.<^r« is exactly this 
thorough self-concentration of glance. It makes 
one think of certain words by Dante about the self- 
containedness of the Divinity. And it makes oae 
feel similarly to certain old landscapes, i.e. Peru- 
gino's — and similarly to how one feels inside a 
building. One of the greatest delights of a work of 
art is when it encloses our attention, and that is why 
architecture is the most easily efficacious art, and 
sculpture, as a rule, the least so. ' Und Marmor- 
bilder stehen und sehen mich an' (Goethe's iJfi^fwii). 
The good ones do the first, the bad the second." 
It was following out such thoughts, which came 
to me, as we have seen, in the course of my objective 
study of works of art, that there shaped itself a 
distinct intention of studying the response of the 
spectator in artistic contemplation. Immediately 
after the note I have just quoted comes the 
following : 
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February 21. Stanze di RaffaeUo. Heliodorus. 
" The chief fresco gives me immediate and thorough 
pleasure. I find in my mind a phrase of Pergolese's 
Salve Rfgina, * Exvles — Exults filii Eva ' — it goes 
with it. Goes also with the Liberation of Saint Peter 
and the Miracle of Bolsena, and portions of Attila. 
Impossibihty of taking in Attila as a whole. I will 
try another tune. I try : themes of Choral Sym- 
phony : some Mozart : some Bach : nothing goes. 
I try and imagine the Parnassus Afollo playing 
Minuet of Don Giovanni: then Bist du bei mtr : 
the Ninth Symphony chorus : then Che Jarb, cbi 
mai deW Erebo — I find he does play that Exvles^ 
though slowly, but Virgil in the corner and Sappho 
distinctly mime it. 

*' Looking at the architecture only of the School of 
Athens, I try again. The Exules enables me to see 
the arrangement of cupolas and arches, to take in 
very well the depth of the great waggon vault. The 
Ninth Symphony makes it aU joggle. The Don 
Giovanni Minuet makes it (or my attention) sway 
and shake from side to side, with a result of carrying 
lay eye out of the building. 

" If I can trust myself the same applies to ceiling of 
the Sala della Segnatura." 

February 23, Capitoline Museum. " I find that 
the Lo Spagna Muses, etc., give me a pleasure greater 
than Raphael's. It is a question of : 

" (l) The Umbrian spatial quality — the form of 
valleys and hills, relation of sky-line. 

" (2) The still * Primitive ' angularity of line and 
reticence. But also, 

" (3) Very much of this peculiar pale colour, 
eitremely simple and cool, faded green, pale blue 
and abundant white, all very diaphanous. 
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** This Professor Groos would call * sensuous,* bot 
the attractiveness is wholly different from that ci 
qualities of food or touch or smell : it is an emotional 
effect, an effect of moods. 

** Ideas rather upset. It seemed as if that 
* ExuUs — Exvles ' tune helped me to see — or at least 
did not interfere with — most of the pictures, thougli 
it didn't seem absolutely to fit the Titian {Baptism). 
I didn't bring It to the Capitol, nor did it come 
spontaneously. As I was walking up a tune was 
hiocldng about in my head spontaneously, the 
Fidelio quartet theme. It distmctly did not go 
with any picture, nor did any other theme I tried, 
except tlmt blessed Exides. I ought to say I was 
tirea and had palpitations and didn't see weU. Is it 
possible that Exides went not with the pictures, bot 
with my palpitations ? But, as I said, before going 
up the staircase my mind was full of the Fiddu 
theme. Of course it may be that a tune which 
goes with our momentary state helps us." 

February 28, Sistine Chapel. " We are forced to 
strain neck and attention, and to bring mirrors. 
But in the periods of artistic progress, the work of 
art really does answer to the natural way in which 
it was, on the average, seen. The Campo Santo of 
Pisa, the typical SaUe des fas ferdus, the Chapel «■ 
Hall, where you waited for hours, is decorated 
accordingly. Even the Loggie of Raphael become 
different if we imagine ourselves on business here, 
waiting our turn of audience or taking the air in bad 
weather. The eye and interest go spontaneously, 
and return spontaneously, as we walk and talk, to 
these histories^and arabesques. It is reversing the 
whole process to go and look fixedly at a work of 
art, and then never see it again.** 
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March I. Sistine Chafel. "How little the real 
problems of art are appreciated is shown by the fact 
that no writer I know expresses any astonishment at 
the figures of the ceiling staying in their place. Yet 
this is a far greater feat than the mere mechanical 
holding together of the vaultings of Gothic build- 
ings ; and some of these figures, and of the most 
colossal, lite Jeremiah and Daniel, actually lean 
forward so far as attitude is concerned. . . . The 
fact is that not one of these figures has any weight 
as human figures, but acquires weight, shifts it, or 
transmits it to another, exactly according as our 
eyes require to be pinned down, or forced up by 
turns. ... I owe this — the first satisfactory im- 
pression I have ever had of the Sistine Chapel 
(though I had been there two or three times every 
year since 1888, not to say that I knew it very well 
when I was eighteen) — to my refusing this time to 
walk about, strain my neck or try to see like all the 
other poor wretches. I simply sat on a bench near 
the door, allowing myself to look now at the vault, 
now at the Last "Judgment, now at the people, now 
at my writing — in fact tried to exist as one would if 
one were in this place for some purpose (if no other 
than waiting) quite separate from seeing. I should 
like one day to be here at a Papal Chapel. I seem to 
remember, in 1888, that the Palestrma Mass, etc., 
did enable me to get an impression. But I was ill 
and have forgotten. 

** Very interesting to find that from the Tribune^ 
even sitting, this marvellous composition is very 
much spoilt. The things telescope, anduhe move- 
ment of the lines being interrupted, the single 
figures begin to gesticulate. 7his is a most important 
fact. . . 
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" It is wortli while, in order to realise what art 
does, to stand on the altar steps and look from here 
at the ceiling. It is not merely that the subjects of 
the composition become unintelligible and people 
stand on their heads : the whcde composition is 
chaos, and the prophets, sibyls, and slaves who 
remain quite intelligible, make one vaguely sea- 
sick. Of course, in this losii^ of the compositioD, 
everything drops on one's head." 

March I. Resuming the observations on the 
melodic obsession. Raphael Loggie. " Exules do only 
in part (e.g. " Creation **) — ^perhaps because of the 
various executions, or because my step in walking ap 
and down is naturally not in that measure i 

" I found I had in my head, walking up and down, 
a slow waltz, a fragment of Chopin, I thmk. But it 
didn't help me to see, on the contrair. Whether 
Exules is the rhythm of my attention wnen intense ? 
I notice that while looking carefully at these frescoes 
(even Constantine) and even when writing at this 
minute, I am keeping my mouth tight shut and 
breathe hard through the nostrils, with accent on 
expiration. 

** Whether it has to do with going up all those 
stairs 7 I was not out of breath at all but excited 
in breath and heart. 

" Exules again all right for Heliodorus. All palpi- 
tation gone. I certaidy seem to see better breathing 
through nostrils than through mouth. The open 
mouth is inattention. More and more I suspect 
all this breathing business is a question of atten- 
tion. 

** I can't say a picture is more agreeable on account 
of a given breathing — simply I see it better, and if 
seeing it is agreeable^ why then pleasure is increased. 
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Try same thing on bad pictures. Besides, isn't 
attention often pUasant as such ? " 

March 1902. U^zi Gallery, Florence. (Question 
of Inn^r Mimicry.) " The arrow through the throat 
of Sodoma's Sebastian ought to give me a slight 
sense of discomfort in my throat. The fact that it 
doesn't points to something else diverting my 
attention. What is that something i When I say 
to myself, * The arrow cut into the flesh, crashed 
through the bone, and cut through the arteries/ I 
feel a vague sickness. When I cover the angel the 
arrow business becomes more painful ; that cheerful, 
busy, very aUve angel sets up, I think, a feeling 
which destroys the arrow feeling. 

** Coming upstairs and after, X had a certain 
Neapolitan popular song in my head. It fitted on 
to the beating of my heart. As long as those 
palpitations went on, and that song, I couldn't see 
the Saint Sebastian properly. 

" Curious how far easier to see the unfinished 
Leonardo is than the Saint Sebastian, though every- 
thing is intelligible in the latter, little in the former. 

*' Andrea del Sarto's Virgin delU Arfie. I ex- 
perience the same initial, bored, slight repulsion of 
over-facile form, of over ... I don't know what — a 
sense of emptiness, in short, as I did with Raphael 
and Michelangelo. Only little l^ little I am 
caught by the splendour of Saint John's arm, his 
head, the Virgin's clutch of the book — and the 
colour. 

** Evidently one artistic period indisposes us for 
another. That palpitation tune I came with quite 
interferes viitb this. So does Exules. 

** After a minute or two, with intensification of 
effect, with full vision, specially of Saint John, Exules 
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goes all right. It doesn't do with the leap up of the 
child, but doeso't that come in as a sort of riibata ia 
the whole rhythm i 

** How little anatomical form mates artistic 
pleasantness ; witness Bronzino's Limbo.'" 

April 2. Uffizi Gallery. " Things which are 
disagreeable. In Rubens's big battle the fact that 
Hem'ilV.'s arm grasping a thunderbolt comes out at 
a wrong angle. Every time I look at it it gives me a 
peculiar shock. The sixth or seventh or eighth 
time, this can no longer be surprise, for I know it is 
there. The painful efiEect is partly that his arm, 
thinly and badly sketched in, is also out of plane (too 
far in the canvas for its sharp outline) ; but mainly 
that it stops the movement ojthe man and the horse. 
Now it does not stop it from realistic reasons. One 
can imagine the man riding forwards with his arm 
stretched out laterally, and the ' out of drawing ' is 
no worse than other out of drawing in the picture. 

** But that arm stretched laterally prevents the 
eye and something more (though I can't tell what — 
what I should call me) from pushing forward into 
the picture, as the tail of the horse, the gripping 1^ 
bent back, prow-like beard, nose and helmet aU 
make me push. It is of the nature of a wrong note, 
or rather of a trap, stopping me. 

" The pleasure I take in this picture (when I cease 
to see that arm) or at least in its central figure, shows 
that it takes a minute to learn the rhythm of a 
master or a school, for it seemed gibberish at first, 
after coming from the Primitives. A distinct 
feature in this pleasure is a sense of intensity of 
pushing forwara and of concentration, far greater 
than a real horse or real man would have : a dynamic 
unity of strenuousness.'" 
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"The agreeableness, a certain vague sense of 
peace and kaimony, on entering the sculpture- 
room seems connected with the steadiness, the 
monumental quality, the absolute cubic size of 
the marbles, also, I think, with the fact that the 
values of their hair, flesh, etc., as substance and 
solidity are the same, and their drapery of course 
also." 

From a long note on a repainted Van der Goes. 
** The hatefuliess of everytmng being out of plane 
as well as out of perspective. I think the view is 
conceivable (?) but the ground is nowhere under the 
people. The Virgin and Angels are kneeUng on a 
kind of almost vertical plane ; and it gives one a 
sense of discomfort, very strong in the chest. ... 
Of course also the Shepherds ... are being precipi- 
tated, catapulted at a diagonal across this same 
vertical plane. It is not a question of anatomical 
attitude. . . . Apart from au this there is the fact 
that the eye (and I) are forced into an intolerable 
game of hide-and-seek, absolutely without rhythm, 
backwards and forwards in the picture. There are 
no roads into it or in it, nothing to keep one in place, 
and the constant discovery of new items — more 
angels kneeling or flying, more shepherds to dispose 
of in this chaos, is a positive distress. . . . 

" De Bles' (formerly called Van der Weyden) 
Madonna in brown landscape. The ground under 
her feet is distressingly wrong, but the two female 
saints are so soUdly, squarely Imeeling and sitting on 
themselves that one feels pretty reassured. The 
landscape also slopes upwards badly. I notice that 
to rectify this fact I naturally lean my eye on the 
parapet, correct it by flattening it (such corrections 
being automatic is a curious fact in art), and having 
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flattened it in my sensations, that landscape thereby 
becomes walkable. . . .** 

A visit to Paris, in April 190Z, gave me several 
observations on the movgmgnt reffesented in a picture. 

Louvre. Pnid'hon's CainandAbel. "In looking 
at this picture (fuU of good-looking people) I notice 
that I never succeed in constructing anything in it, 
not even the dead body. I try to go into it, but 
doing so I am arrested by the tact that the people, 
although not projecting from the picture — although 
well behind the frame — are still in front ojtobat my 
eyg claims as the ticture. And I cannot get round 
them into the landscape from which they are 
separated by a very real space hUed with the visible 
air of moonlight, and every time I look there they 
are doing it. Cain always in the act of running — 
actively in the act — the avenging ladies always in the 
act of outstretching, flying, doing it ! No amount 
of looking makes me a bit more familiar. I always 
find a Uttle shock of surprise at finding them at it 
again. 

" Similarly the little Prud'hon singer is always tilt- 
ing up his head, always blowing out his nostrils, 
squeezing his eyes : always catching my eye with his 
rather hypnotising little presence ; and I get vexed. 

" Is it a mood of mine f But I find Madame 
Beauharnais also oddly doing her movement — 
slipping, propping every time I look ; and the 
branches of the trees also do their thrusts." 

Resuming my observations on rhythmic obsession, 
the rhythm and movement in the lines of a picture ; 
with indication of my perceptive and xsthetic 
condition. 

December 7, 1902. Vffizi Gallery, Florence. 
" I walk along and having got to the top of the 
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stairs and into the gallery find myself with slight 
palpitations, some sense of hurry and a tune — the 
Allegro of Beethoven's Symphony in D major. 
Accidentally I ahght before Piero di Cosimo's 
Andromeda^ and find it utterly impossible to look 
at while that tune (come spontaneously) and sense of 
hurry, last. I remember some one saying it is an 
early Leonardo, and I cling to it by this question. 
Gradually examining, from this point of view, I get 
en rapport, though rather with fragments than with 
the whole. (N.B. — While I am writing this and 
not looking, that tune has come back but no sense 
of haste.) I certainly see much better if I get rid 
of that tune. It slackens all the movement of the 
picture, which, when the tune isn't there (back 
while writing again) is astonishingly rapid. 

" By rapid movement I mean that, e.g. Perseus 
is advancing through the air, wheeling round on 
himself when on the monster, back with great 
though perfectly deliberate swiftness. The little 
crowd of rather ridiculous people is also gathering 
very swiftly round Perseus, and is moving with 
swiftness — ^almost suddenness. The people doing 
nothing with musical instruments, and those weeping 
on the ground are also very swift. I suppose I 
mean that their movement looks as if it were 
transient and new i Of course all these people are 
making gestures which are transitory, even poor 
tied-up Andromeda is bending quickly away from 
the snorting monster, and the two naked deplorables, 
weeping in each other's arms, could not remain long. 
The tiny figures in the extreme background (and 
these are probably crucial) are all hurrying. 

" It makes the picture interesting but fatiguing. 
There is a mountain, by the way, rearir^ very 
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literally, with its top going to overbalance it the 
next minute. . . . The picture, which I have 
always shied off, is rather crazy, quite independent 
of the monster. 

*' Unfinisbed Leonardo. Totally different impres- 
sion (the tune distinctly irrelevant and out of 
measure). This is swift ; in fact some things — the 
raised hand, the gesture of the king screening his 
eyes — ^wonderfully so, and the reachmg-out arm of 
the child. But there is absolutely nothing transient, 
lliese people balance each other like the lines of a 
Gothic window. In fact the total effect is very 
Gothic : exciting, lucid, interesting and yet holding 
one. 

" Above all the thing is a most complex whole. 
And these balanced movements will go on till 
Doomsday, and have always been there. It is the 
music of the spheres, the movement of the sun in 
the song of the Archangels in Faust. . . . 

** Certainly I feel no tendency to mime any of 
them — in fact the more I look the less I can separate 
them. 

*' Returning to the ridiculous people in Piero di 
Cosimo, I certainly feel a very faint miming of his 
separate, very separate figures. I can fancy the next 
twist of Perseus's waist and legs, and Andromeda, 
with her gesture of nausea, is rather disgusting. 

" Leonardo (?),^««tt«o'fl(t(>«. Certainly the tune 
has nothing to do here. I feel that the angel has a 
tune, but I can't find it. The staccato talking of 
the people all round is distinctly out of time (musical 
tempo) to the angel. The movement is swift, but 
marvellously steady in that kneeling angel, one of 
the lovehest of figures it now seems to me. It is 
the actual time (musical tempo) of his profile, of the 
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wave of his liair, of the kaots of his dress which is 
swift ; something swift happens wheie the line of 
his eye meets that of hia profile and his very faint 
eyebrow. 

** The thing is in a way wonderfully passionate, in 
the sense of full of more than human life ; bat 
nothing could be quieter, humanly, than his greeting. 
Here, again, I feel that Gothic quality, but with 
more passion." 

December 12. Uffizi GaUery. *' Coming up the 
stairs (no palpitations) I discover a tune in my head 
and which I am actually singing or whistling. I 
think I discover it on saying ' I must look up the 
tune question.* It is Allegro of a Mozart Sonata. 
It goes on, and I suppose keeps pace with my a little 
accelerated heartbeat. I walk quickly and stop at 
the Baldovinetti Madonna and Saints. I know I 
like the picture and immediately get into a super- 
ficial examination. Pleasure comes suddenly with 
perception of bearded saint's white gloves. I then 
begin to see the relief, go into the picture. Light 
bad ; I can't see whole well. Left-hand corner ; I 
take pleasure in bearded man and much bulk 
pleasure in Saint Lawrence and his very beautiful 
dress, and in his flat but solid existence. Am a little 
worried by his wrong spatial relation to bearded 
man. . . . Saint Anthony (though I spotted him at 
once, saying how like Baron A. F.) is dimcult to look 
at, all because he is without solidity. 

'' In looking I have lost the tune, and I can't 
remember it. Another has arisen — something rudi- 
mentary I must have heard whistled in the street 
like a starling's song. I can't get it out of my mind 
whil^ looking. A sort of raising of my hat and scalp 
and eyebrows seems necessary to see this picture; 
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otherwise it is swimmy. By the way, the Ulac and 
crimson give me a vivid cool^easure, hike taste. 

" Cosimo Rosselli, Magi. The colour attracts me. 
I see it also less well when I don't raise hat and 
scalp, I can't just lay my eye on it. (Like Baldo- 
vinetti above eye-levd.) That street-bird tune goes 
on. I substitute a Chopin Mazurka. I think diat 
makes it much worse. ... I don't hate the 
picture, but merely because of its warm coloor. 
The people are all stupid and vulgar. Flat as a 
wafer, and no going in, even in landscape. Why 
^OD^t I hate it more i 

" I simply can't and zoon't look at the * Virtues ' ol 
the school of Follaiuolo. I am stopped by an 
unknown Tuscan Madonna and Child. The resem- 
blance of the Madonna to somebody at first repels, 
then attracts, me. I am surprised to find this 
picture so good. Though I am a little worried by 
the child doing the cuddling up, and the liking it, too 
much and always over again {d la PrutTbon) and 
slowly ; and I hate catching hu eye. But the air 
and space please me. . . . The tune has subsided. 
It doesn't go with the picture, nor the Chojnn 
either. I know I shan't remember liking this. 

'* I am tired, can't go on, am bored with the 
succeeding pictures, as when one doesn't want to 
speak to people or be spoken to. . . . In looking 
out of the window there is the relief of not focusing. 
How out of time to the buildings, etc., to nature, all 
the people are walking. My idea of time is given 
by the aeKghtful movement of ripple on the water, 
of fascinating colour. The people's talking also is 
out of time. 

" The Venetian Room. I am tired, bored, dis- 
inclined to look at anything. The various paces. 
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glances, the uuer irrelevance of these wallfalls 
affects me lilce a crowd. I think a piece of pure 
c<^ur would revive me (all this is darl and smok)'). 

*' Yes, I can kxA with pleasure at Veronese's 
Sopbmisbth—even much pleasure, of which much I 
somehow know to be physical, located almost in my 
mouth. I do like this picture so much, although 
the two men with symmetrical repeated movement 
make me laugh and bore me. But the very idiocy, 
tbt about nothing at all, the indifference of execu- 
tioner and executed, u pleasant. I make no scalp 
movement. I have a tune, a phrase of Mcoart or 
Beethoven. It goes well — ^they seem to say it. 

*'Have I always tunes knocking about unbe- 
knownst 1 

** Titian's FUra takes me. Her glance, gesture, 
drapery, all drags one in. I have no desire to stroke, 
touch, or kiss, but there is a delight of life, of clean, 
warm life, such as one wishes for tmeself in her flesh. 
Somehow she is physically attractive — ^no, if her head 
were tilted she wouldn't be. The previous Beet- 
hoven or Mozart phrase interrupts her. Why have 
I the same pleasure, as just now looking into the 
river \ She attracts me like that water." 

December 18. Vffizi Gallery. *' Already in the 
loggia below, a tune, I think a bit of a Beethoven 
Symphony. Arrive upstairs quickly — a little palpi- 
tation, but tune still there. (N.B. — It is not pro- 
duced by the coming up, nor by the palpitations.) 
Absence of light in the Tribuna bores me, and I am 
unwilUng to look at anything. I find that habit 
makes me attempt Titian's Fenus (with room and 
figures in bacl^ound). Tune going on hard, and 
dutinct palpitations. The first thing I can look at 
without effort initial effort excepted) is background. 
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I go to the window ; the pillar, pots, tree outside 
attract me. I do not care about the women, 
though the red one is pleasant. Perhaps I am 
trying through that window to escape out of the 
picture ? I cannot go back without effort to Vemts 
herself, and give it up. No ! For wide-opening <A 
the eyes and lifting oi the scalp or hat (I have glasses, 
not spectacles) and breathing hard through my nose 
and mouth, enable me to see her at last. Bat the 
effort is too great. 

Madonna del CardeUino. "It is nearer the eye 
and more visible, but laclc of light wcnries.* Tiie 
tune which I provoke ii evidenUy wrong. Cloung 
nostrils, breathing hard, my ep is first attracted by 
background. Tlien by Virgin's head, the child, 
below my eye, is disagreeable to see. Once seen is 
platonically recognised as delightful. I give it up. 
" Large Tuscan Room. The light makes a great 
difference. Saint Sebastian. Tlie opening of mouth 
seems to prevent focusing. It is only after a 
minute of having got into the picture that I can 
do equally without breathing tight. I think this 
means that an effort is needed, nothing more. So 
far from going into landscape, it is with great 
difficulty that I look at it at all. I make straight 
for Saint Sebastian's head and stop a little below the 
arrow. The lower part of the body is intolerable, 
its sudden immobiuty after that writhing torso 
annoys me ; and the feet are out offlane. The arm 
also is * dead ' — the tree branches on the other hand 
have a lot of movement, more than the head. As to 
the angel descending, its speed is tremendous, and 

' My Galleiy Diariea since 1904 conum eridence that bid lifting 
it often a caute of xsthetic irrespooiiveaeu, particDkilf conibiiirri 
with the general depression of dark weather. 
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utterly out of connexion with the Saint's. Whether 
it is this disharmony of pace (query in Frad*hon 
also i) which gives me the intolerable sense of 
constantly repeated action I Very likely — ^for one 
discontinuea the angePs pace to verify Sebastian's 
and vUe versa. He also, in his slow way, is inter- 
mittent. Whereas in the Leonardo Cartoon every- 
thing goes the same pace, and one has no sense of 
momentariness. This observation is important if 
correct. 

** Quite automatically I stop before a large 
Filippino Madonna and Saints I think I have never 
really looked at. Difficulty extreme, because the 
architecture and people are all hanging towards one, 
intelligently seconded by the authorities, who have 
tilted the picture forward. But once I can get over 
this impediment, I find considerable satisfaction — 
a sort of soothingness — due partly to no one catching 
one's eye ; not even Saint John looking markedly 
outj but mainly to its evident unity of pace, very 
slow, languid, but harmonised. Even tne angels, 
though the action of the feet and legs is most 
instantaneous, are poised and scattering flowers, oh, 
so slowly ! Tune gone — ^I look for it and find — is it 
the same i Yes — and it is much, much too quick. 

*' 1 go to the Leonardo (?) Jnnuneiationt with a 
distinct emotion of expectant liHng. And as a 
result, perhaps, am pleased at once. (I have liked 
asaociatively the cypresses and landscape for years.) 
I go into the background, then cypresses, and return 
at once to the angel. 

** That tune is now far too slow. I can locA and 
enjc^ breathing naturally, without effort, walking 
about in the picture in a leisurely spirit. I shy 
o£E the Madonna because (i) it is impossible, except 
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at a great distance, to see both her and angel ; 
(2) because of wall which I hate ; (3) raw colour. I 
retreat to middle of the room — see the whole — 
Wonder, miracle! The Madonna becomes the 
magnificent other half of the phrase, and angel and 
Madonna after all go at harmonious pace. Or 
paces ? or perhaps the cjT)re88es hold one ? But 
the tempo is very rapid, even in cypress tops. 

*' This is by a great, great man, but a vei7 long- 
sighud one, for the wall gets into perspective onl^ 
when I am half-way through room. This matter of 
long-sightedness might be a crass mechanical test of 
authorship. This picture, even from where the 
detail (dark day helping) is lost, is enchanting. 

"The Annunciation opposite is certainty by 
Botticelli (it has been attributed to Rafiaellino del 
Garbo, I believe). Here there is, beside rapidity, 
suddenness ; and of course anatomicalty, the gestures 
are most unstable and momentary. But none of 
the Prud'hon feeling (i.e. of sudden repeated 
motions) . The angel may dump on to his knees, and 
the Madonna may wheel round, like the people on 
Keats's Grecian urn,* for ever, for they are doing 
it at the same pace. And the tree gives the needed 
sense of vertical. 

Raphael's CardeUino. " This picture is more 
compact than the Leonardo, square instead of 
oblong, and can therefore be seen much nearer, 
though everything is larger. 

* " Fair Tonth, beneath the trees, thou euat not lem 
Thf «ong, nor tms can thoie treca be bare ; 
Bold LoTcr, nerci, oerer canst thou kiai 
Though wiimiiig near the goal — y^ do not giieve ; 
She cannot fade, tbongh thou hut not thy ohss. 
For ever wilt thou tore, and the be fair 1 
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" Of course in a gallery, pictures are simply 
butchered by reckless hangii^ above and below tne 
eye-level. The Madonna del Cardellino is hung as 
I shouldn't dare to hang a sketch by an amateur. 

** No wonder all art criticism is wrong> when we 
stand against a rail and look down into our pockets 
or up under the brim of our hats ! Of course a 
great picture, like that Leonardo, is made to be seen 
at several goes. You possess the whole ; but you 
also possess these exquisite details. These things 
are made for leisurely living with, not to make one 
bang ! impression with a visual image banged into 
your brain like a seal on wax. This question of bang 
impression comes in, I fancy, with things like the 
Sistine Chapel, where, obviously, you cannot get 
nearer. How utterly have we separated art from 
living life ! " 

December 24. Renaissance Sculpture in the Bar- 
gelh. " (I have come to verify a theory that the 
heads by Donatello seem to have mrae the feeling of 
breath in the nostrils than those attributed to 
Desiderio da Settignano.) X find I carry a tune — a 
phrase of Cimarosa's, which certainty does not go 
with the Gattamelata or Dtmatello's Saint John. 
The latter Z find gets living, all except his leg. There 
seems an eztraordinary rapid life, a deal of pressure." 

January 19. Uffizt Gallery. " Arrive with hurry 
and fluster of great cold.- A tune, scarcely more 
than a I, 2, 3, 4 rhythm (I think a Symphony of 
Haydn) already in arcade. It continues upstairs, 
and I enter with considerable palpitations. Am 
attracted by splendid gold dress in small Ignoto 
Toscano (Sienese). Look at it easily all except very 
opaque repainted robe of Madonna and draperies. 

"The rhythm is here, but diminished. I get 
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bored. On the whole I care to look only at the gold 
parts, and am much attracted by that same gar- 
ment. ... I feel the attraction o{ fretted, pat- 
terned gold and dark colour. Tune has suddenly 
chai^d ; still 4 time ; a bit of a symphonic 
cadence. It is so far from produced by a very poor 
blue Lorenzetti that I have to suspend its internal 
performance to see that picture. I try various 
other tunes, all make looking more difficult. Hie 
picture is singularly out oj time, the eyes violent^ 
squinting in various directions. 

" The splendour of the Simone Martini, seen (for 
the first time) from the opposite side (as probably 
intended), so that the eye, instead of focusing faces, 
goes into that golden &I7, makes me literally gasp. 

" Without my glasses, from some distance, this 
glory is still greater ; to me enthralling. It is a 
question not merely of gold but of the aliveness of 
the sharp, acute, narrow, arrow-shaped silhouettes, 
of the flaming, sharp cusps and finiais of frame (the 
sharp, sharp glory of angels — swallow-tails extended, 
the spiny, rapid lines of the vase). 

" It seems to me I have rarely had such a feeling 
of rapid flame-like movement. It seems to me that 
the feeling is as if that glory of angels, that franw, I 
really had motion as flame has.* 1 

*' What I can't understand is that a tune wluch 
seems a little dull (but perhaps leads to something 
whirly, I think) goes on every time I lift my eyes off 
that picture. Slight palpitations, at least rapid 
breathing with shut mourn. I am bound to say I 
have such a f eelii^ of excitement that the arabesques 
at the ceiling, when I take my eyes oS the picture, 
seem in movement. A man walks by very fast with 

• a. p. 319. 
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creaking boots — his movement is sloto comparatively ; 
other people pass quickly, but slow compared to that 
picture. Tht exhilarating rapidity is, I think, the 
same as inside a good French Cathedral, Gothic. 

** I look at Athlete with a pot, a fine antique 
decidedly, he is slower than the Martini and its 
frame, but much quicker than the people going 
quickly by. I walk twenty yards at a mraium 
steady pace and stop before Doiyphoros. I am 
astonished to find that he is not markedly much 
slower than the Martini. I keep the same 
tune. 

" A bad Roman bust next to him jerks up, and I 
feel is much, much quicker— out of step to everything, 
including the tune. But he is out of step in a series 
of jerks. A man walks quickly past. But nevertheless 
he is slower than Doryphoros, perhaps because he 
walks across my eye ; I don't follow him. Wherea* 
in &ct compared with Doryphoros I have no feeling 
of activity connected with him. I note the very 
immediate and great pleasure of those two antiques. 
Has the Martini helped me into them i very 
bright day." 

January 19. Sam day. '* Looking at the people 
in the Piazza del Duomo while waiting in the rubber 
shop, it struck me that the movement we perceiye in 
them (and in horses, etc.) is of a totally difierent 
category from that we feel in works of art. All our 
ideas of swiftness are relative and in a way conven- 
tional ; a man or horse is going quicBy/w a man or 
horse. But there is no feeling of swiftness. It is 
rather like a judgment — ' This man or horse must be 
moving quickly to have passed across our eye (or a 
given space) in so much time.* There is no sense of 
motion. The only thing that gave it me was the 
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vibrating movement ol the pigeons rising and ^e 
rotating of wheels. Why 7 " 

Jannarr 26. Uffizi GaUtry. " Walling along, a 
bit of a Haydn Minnet-^^oes on although difierent 
with quick stairs ascent. Good lieht but general 
dirinclination. I walk rapidly down corrid<»', 
worried by itifi legs of statues and goggle eyes of 
upestry. Stop at Bellini's AlUgory. T^m picture 
hangs too low. Consequently the floor always 
remains nnder my eye, and feels as if under my chest. 

" It seems odd tiiat a painted floor being lower 
gives less the sense of beii^ under the feet, showing 
that we locate our feet in our eye. I sit down so as 
to be a little lower. Even now, however, I do not 
use the floor patterns to go in by. I go in abont 
middle, just above people's heads. I follow the 
wato* (which as yet does not affect me as water) in 
the background and tbtrt look about me, honsei, 
rocb, skies. Thai I come back, so to spea^ to 
myself, and look at middle distance, cavern, Centanr 
on the other sije of the water. It is only after this 
that I can look at foreground and figures and find it 
totally impossible to consider that for^round as a 
whole. Nor can 1 satisfacttnily lock at any figures 
or group long, aldiough each is distinctly outiiiud 
and pkasant. I am worried as in watching aimless 
billiard balls. 

" The floor isn't quite right under the people's 
feet. Those viho are not leaning on the rail lode as 
if th^ most be pinned on to keep straight. The 
children affect me as fastened in grooves ; the^ 
could assume no other position on that floor. It 
feels easier for one to walk on that water than on 
that floor. I take it that we go to the floor or 
ground only after exploring background, because we 
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habitually explore the back and middle disuoce, oot 
the ground under us. 

** When I stand quite close to the picture it 
becomes wonderfully agreeable. I utterly neglect 
that floor — or rather, in some funny way, it gets into 
position and I only vaguely £eel it. The foi^round 
figures, seen iiom above, balloon fashion, become all 
right. The sensation is that of lookii^ from a 
balcony. The water reflections, village behind, sky, 
become the essential. The floor under the children 
is now qmU fiat. 

'* Veronese's Esther hangs high and right. I go 
straight up the train of Esther's lady, catchii^ 
Ahasuerus in red stoopiI^; alongside, and am 
attracted into the open sky above parapet. The 
two men leaning down seem to give one leave to go 
to that sky, while with tiUeir leaning prevent one's ^ 
n^lecting Esther, etc. 7be exact banging of the ■ 
pictures evidently affects enormously our manner, 
quite apart from degree, of seeing them. 

" The Mantegna Triptych is hung too low. It 
must have been on an altar. It is annoying to have 
the M^ coming down hill into the region of the 
pit of one's stomach. If one stoops and thus raises 
the picture, the procession carries me eye up, instead 
of down. ... It is clearly the artist's treatment 
which makes ns consider part as below us. . . ." 

February 3. Uffizi GMery. " Showed the ' Im- 
mature ' Giorgione to-day to Professor H . He 

agreed about the difficulty caused by the people not 
standing properly, or rather the ground not sloping 
properly under their feet ; also about the hat (^ 
that figure. But what seemed to put up his back 
most was the way the young executioner is holding 
the chUd. ^Thit picture represents the judgment of 
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Solomon.) He could not away with, or rather 
from it. 

**This shows one of the important inner inter- 
actions of form as such and form as s^bol. I mean 
one which goes on perhaps automatically, almost 
unconsciously, bringing only a vague accompanying 
sense ; and on a totally ^^^cnt plane from the 
action of the ' subject.' This thing worried Professor 

H , and worries me, not because the executioner 

and child make a disagreeable, an arresting, checking, 
or otherwise disagreeable counteraction of lines and 
masses, bnt simply because their meaning, realised 
and drawn into our consciousness, produces there a 
sense of doubt and discomfort. If we could imagine 
the child to be a feather-brush, a bunch of flowers, 
a fan, we should not thus be diecked, checkmated. 
Bnt we cannot attend to the form as such because 
of the discomfort, the doubt awakened by the 
lution of a large naked baby, struggling with all its 
might, being held in that particular way by a 
* l^ht-weight * young gentleman, not very secure 
on his feet ; and held, moreover, without his arm 
being stretched ; held with the wrist and forearm, 
as we could not even hold a kitten. 

** I believe there is no reflection in this, merely we 
feel uncomfortable as soon as we spot that item. 
And it is my belief that we spot the symbol before 
we realise Uie form, else why should this symbol 
stop xai I fancy it is the same with the question 
of the ground under the feet : if the people were 
realised as bunches of ribbon, they would not worry 
OS and prevent our going into the picture. 

** J priori it seems likely that we recognise subject 
before we realise form ; and all our mista^ 
erroneous judgments, show this ; we jump to con- 
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elusions. It would be worth while to examine the 
opposite case: whether, where the form is very 
agreeable as such, we make light of such matters, 
allow our experience of standing, lifting, etc., to be 
set at defiance. . . . Probably some persons, like 
my father, are so hypersensitive that a horse havii^ 
only three visible legs upsets them and inhibits all 
sesuietic pleasure.** 

The subjective, introspective character of my 
Gallery Notes increases more and more. My aesthetic 
observations, interrupted in February 1903, by the 
sadden death of a very dear friend, were resumed in 
Rome in April, when I was in a state of nervous 
collapse, and subject to very strong alternations of 
feeling. This circumstance led to my giving a 
maximum of attention to the variations in my own 
aesthetic receptivity. 

April 7, 1903. Rome. Terme Museum. " Effect 
of emotional tone on jesthetic perception. The other 
day, the first time here (but it was pouring, the light 
extremely bad, and the rooms were most incon- 
veniently crowded), feeling fearfully depressed, the 
lid down on life, but not in the least preoccupied ; on 
the contrary, listless. I not only did not feel, but 
I didn't see * how beautiful they are.'* Nothing 
caught my eye. 

** To-day, rather tired in body and spirit, but 
extraordinarily shaken up, (very literally) warmed, 
vibrating through and through (most literally almost 
quaking) with yesterday's very strange experience ; 
moreover in the complete grip, obsession thereof 
(thinking it perpetually bacb^^^^ds and forwards), 
but also immensely heightened in self-confidence ; I 
find I see very easily, even quite slight things, and 
• a. p. 248. 
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feel and vibrate to the movement of them — the 
swing round of the Niobid, etc. A slight but per- 
ceptible state of palpitation, rapid breathing throagh 
the nostrils, no sort of distraction or worry from 
without (perfect sense of freedom from others) — a 
bit of Bach humming in me. Hie day perfectly 
fine, cold, tramontana, hght excellent." 

"The rest of that day I suffered from a reaction, 
from physical lassitude and mental depressioa." 

April 10. Cafitoline Museum. " A tune, mainly 
accompaniment, of Phyllis (old French song), cm 
entering, and keeps on. First room I enter (Hall of 
Nero Antico Centaurs) quite intolerable ; impres- 
sion of gibbering. The statues seem infinitely more 
intrusive than the moving crowd of tourists ; all 
agog, gesticulating idiotically, a bedlam. Is it that 
I have become abnormally sensitive to movement ? 
Out of the window Marcus Aurelius even seems to 
be going unpleasantly fast, distinctly out of time to 
tlie architecture. (Slight palpitations, a slight but 
rather pleasant excitement all morning, perfect 
lucidity.) 

** In uie room of Gladiator I am arrested, and 
have a moment of vivid pleasure before the griffin 
tripod near the window. Griffins have the intense, 
vivid rhythm 'of flame. After a Uttle their horrid 
stiff boaies and l^s begin to bother me. And I 
begin to catch the eye of one rather too much. There 
is too much emphasis, decidedly. 

" By this time, and thanks to the griffins, I am 
en rapport with things. Gladiator, for instance. 
But oddly enough I experience him as a little too 
quick, a uttle too exciting in time : the knots of his 
hair jump out a little too much. 

'* I have very marked palpitations, and I suspect 
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that the over-perception of movement is a summa- 
tion. Oddly the vague, shifting, gravityless move- 
ments (ii such thejr can be called) of the crowd do 
not worry me : they are like ghosts compared with 
the statues and me. 

" Window. Even the oppaite architecture — 
heaven help it ! — is a little bit exciting, and Marcus 
Aurelius, seen a little back, is thrusting that arm a 
little more than is pleasant. The people, cabs, etc., 
in the square, on the other hand, though hurrying 
for the most part, have no movement I can find. 

" All this seems to shed a light on Einfiiblung, does 
it not I The work of art made exciting to me by 
my own eicitement, the reahty remaining utterly 
unreal, passive. 

" Big Hall. Again of course it is the beastly 
restorations largely which nuke these statues 
gibber. Also, their being quite remarkably bad. . . . 
In my present state of excitement (palpitations 
continuing) it seems to be the gesture of the bad 
statues which hustles and worries me, and the time 
of the good ones. Yet even the bad ones, dead as 
door-nails in tine and mass, how infinitely more 
living and moving than the real people. To add 
a gesture to a sutue is like adding squibs and 
crackers to already existing music. If real people 
had no gesture, they would have nothing, be 
nothing, save to very careful and loving eyes." 

April 15, Terme Museum. Subiaco Niobid. 
** (Fine day, soon after lunch, very good spirits, 
state of happy, not at all impatient expectancy. 
Very sUght palpitations from walldng rapidly and 
stairs, only running as a faint rapidity of Ufe, 
unlocalised, breathing throu^ nose, mouth shut.) 
I see very well, easily, have no sense of seeing^ but a 
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strong, full sense of it (the Niohtd). It is the onlr 
nonmutive. Despite the bad architectural build- 
ing-up the figure is delightful. It seems to be 
swinging about, thrusting forward, pressing down, 
hurling up, with a total delightful spiral moremeDt. 
Oddly this impression is irrespective of die pcsnt ai 
view, and exists equally in that total impression. I 
take it the total impression is one of pushes and puSs 
and of this unstable equilibrium, which has the same 
exciting intellectual qtuHty as good Gothic. I am 
perfecuy aware of the remarkable ugliness of the line 
in many positions. 

** The pleasure seems to be in the impetucei^ of 
that spiral cast forward of the body. Still, I do not 
think there is a vestige of pleasure in anything 
human : I am familiar with such impressions about 
landscape. The surface modelling and patina give 
me another kind of pleasure, like that of the chat 
of litian's Flora. I find nothing haman in this 
either, for I am conscious of a native satisfactioQ 
in this surface having no tactile softness and no 
temperature; the fact of die bystanders having 
both is on the whole repulsive to me. 

" Looking at them I realise how utterly the move- 
nuut of this is different: it b not so much an 
infinitely greater life, spring, thrust, loeigbt (weif^t 
particukrly), but a different one. One wooden 
now or why the real people do anything: they 
seem to stand on the principle of inflated paper ba^ 
or ^gshells on end. 

" Apollo (Fheidian). How be erects himsdf. Bot 

without excitement ; it u like the interior of, say, 

Cappella Pazzi ! And he, poor dear, with half a 

skin too little,* is yet abscuutely satisfactory. It 

* One )!de of thortz xbraded hf water. 
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is a question of pressure, of splendid capoU>like 
lifting. 

** Leaning on balustrade of terrace outside I get 
him at a better angle and distance, X get him par- 
ticularly in the midst of my impressions of air, of 
stirring leaves, flying, chirping birds, children play- 
ing outside. He is in my life. 

*' I find I have now a different tune from the one 
I came with — ^it is the ritournelU of the end of 
Divinitis du Styx of Gluck. Is it a subconscious 
association of ideas — ApoUo, etc. ? For some time 
I could not identify that tune. Also, though those 
bars seem to concentrate my seeing of him, the 
opening bars distinctly improve it. 

" Even that brute of a sitting Athlete has an ■ 
attractiveness in his mountain quality, when one gets 
his head in profile — ^the rise of the head and fdl of 
the shoulders. 

*' Cast of Ara Pads. There is a great deal too 
much looking out and about, and this group of 
toga'd magnificoes is distinctly going at various paces 
and not in the same direction ; their arms grab 
and hang loose with wonderful motion and irrele- 
vance. . . ." 

The introspection henceforth becomes habitual 
and deliberate, and is extended to one detail after 
another. 

Venice, October 9, 1903. Jcademy. " Cool 
north-west wind after rain ; feel much better, 
almost braced and relieved, pleased at having come 
to a difficult resolution. Very pleased also at 

finding A below, and reUeved about her ill 

friend, and idea' that I may be useful. Rubbed the 
wrong way in gondola by some mannerless tourists. 
Attempt at showing them anything frustrated. Find 
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myself with strong palpitations, a general sense d 
cat's fur brushed the wrong way. And a tane— 
I don't know what — apparently bit of symphony, 
beating itself out inside me. 

" Great difficulty, as usual in tiiis gallery, in seetng 
anything. So far Z have seen nothing — mit a sctzp 
better uan my companions. 

'^ I have vainly attempted to see the Dwes amd 
Lazarus (by Booifazio). After three or fonr minutes 
I b^in to see it, attracted principally b;^ ^^ coloor. 
Anothec vague look at the people in it. The 
mental irritation diminishes (have got rid of tonrias), 
but the palpitations contiiuie and the tiresome, 
tiresome emphatic tune. Get up and look into 
picture nearer. Palpiutiom still veiv disagreeable. 
Great desire to see the picture, and utter ixapm- 
sibility to do so. Distracted and bothered by sesK 
of futility of this whole morning. After some 
minutes still much the same. I cannot comfortably 
see the for^ound. I feel sure some p^^pective 
arrangement makes it difficult to see these veiy 
attractive people. I find I am b^inning to caie 
for background — all beyond the empty imddle d 
picture. The little altar (which I had never noticeiQ 
or Three Graces fountain, and man with bow and 
spear (?) and dog begins to attract my cariosity and 
to charm me. 

" Tlie dog is greedily thrustii^ his head into 
the fountain, climbing energeticaUy on his hind 
legs, the boy has a sort of lyric, passionate flutter, as 
H adoring ^e fountain or the ngures. A thooglit 
of Hippolytus, scraps of ihe invocation to Artemis, 
01 at least a feel of it, arise in me. It is significant 
that I am caught by the literary sentimenol sight. 
I like it, enjc^ it, go with eye into the cbarmiUe of 
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garden, and b^io to feel comiderable relncunce at 
leaviDg the picture and looking fen: my companions, 
which I suppose I must. By this time I can look at 
foreground, feel the charming people. Palpitations 
still. But tfiat beastly tune gone — and imtead, oh 
joy ! a bit of an ^tccompaniment of Brahms : Wie 
ist doch die Welt so scben." 

October 11. " Cloudy but cold morning, bracing. 
Walk quickly to Saint Mark's, feeling tall and light, 
and quietly happy. Had suffered lately from dis- 
traction, aridityy impossibility of seeing art — seeing 
the people too much. Surprise at walking into 
comparatire dark, / ga into it, and into the organ 
mtutc during the Elevation. During that music I see 
and feel. The central cupola is, indeed, revealed to 
me the first time. Sl^t palpitation: / had no 
tune. The organ's tune became mine, and the 
church lived to it. Ten minotea of very concen- 
trated feeling, perfect. 

" Same day. Dueal Palace. I clap on to Bacchus 
and Ariadne, see it immediately ; that deep, deep 
blue ; I linger, pleased, unwilling to leave. (I was 
unwilling to leave Satut Mark's also.) I was aware of 
no tune before, but as soon as I see this I am aware 
stroogly of a theme — I think out of Beethoven, the 
Seventh Symphony, with which I see this — a sort 
of waltz tune. 

" Same for l^hree Graces, but this picture takes 
me a little less. I do not notice the tourists, but 
when they throat into my attention, I feel violent 
annoyance at voice or gesture, as at a fly when 
playing or reading. 

" Sharf pleasure at the little poppy-pod lanterns 
on Saint Mark's cupolas, and at downward line of 
cupolas. Thi pleasure seems to have die sharp. 
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crisp, puckered quality of those lanterns. All thest 
cupolas, at least the three I see from the window, 
are unlike in the clustering of those lanterns and 
rosettes. 

** Loveliness of opal white grey of lead and 
Istrian stone — moonstone coloiir — against white, 
luminous, delicately cloudy (net sciiocco) sky. 

" As usual, in the inferior pictures of die Ihical 
Palace I am bothered by the sense of the people, 
their expression, gesture, personality ; tb^ are aB 
doing things and in an absurd way — poking out their 
han(k, flying. ... I said a true thing at the 
Academy, when we all fell to finding likeness to 
acquaintances in (of all painters) Rosalba ! IFhn 
we find strong resemblance in a ficture it is that the 
ficture doesn't exist, or our attention doesn't — only riic 
acquaintances exist. I make an exception b 
case of loving people. We often find in some very 
fine work of art a resemblance to some beloved one ; 
but it is rather a state of our feeling, a going'out of it, 
and the masterpiece remains, never overlaid by the 
reality, but rather magnifying it, as sudden music 
magnifies our emotional state.*' 

October II. Ducal Palace. " In the pleasore at 
the really scarcely visible Giottesque frescoes dis- 
covered where the Paradise of "Iintoret used to bang, 
there is distinctly that of the great Simone Martini 
at Siena, in a somewhat similar hall and scheme of 
colour and fadedness." 

At Florence in the winter of 1903-4, I resumed 
my observations in the museums with especial 
reference to rhythmic obsessions, palpitations and 
aesthetic responsiveness. 

December 30. Uffizi Gallery. " Cold, wet day, 
feeling well. Drive ; and have a tune conung alcmg. 
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Can't identify it. Palpitations from staircase. Weak 
glasses and bad light. Martini. Tlie tune doesn't 
answer. The gold attracts me, but I have difficulty 
in bdng interested. Shy off Virgin. (Tune con- 
tinues while writing.) Angel's wing attracts me, 
and olive bnmch. Get a little interested in wings. 
They come into singular relief. The tune while 
loobog at them diminishes, but r^ains while 
writing. Still palpitations. . . . Try quick Bach. 
No. The forward head of angel interferes 
somehow with my tunes. See Athlete with vase 
at once and well.' 

December 30. Uffizi GaUfry. " Botticelli, as I 

said to-day to young D , has an odd intermit- 

tence in his pattern and in his energy. You expect 
a given sort of line— say the other side of an ogive, 
which he prepares you for by small indications. But 
he suspends the fulfilment by a brusque line — say a 
vertical. You have a feeling of heart syncope, hope 
deferred, something not merely poignant, but 
letting you down from your excitement, as in a 
rhythm lapsing or a refused dissonance resolution. 

*' With Leonardo the intricacy is always a mere 
unexpected more, an increase of complexity in 
harmony. The one sort of temperament might 
lead to religious mania, the other be associated veiy 
naturally with the passion for nature and generah- 
sation." 

January 7, 1904. Uffizi Gallery. " Fine, dry, 
sunny day. Drive. Slight mental irritation and 
dissatisfaction in portico ; march time, no palpita- 
tions, but slight feeling of chill. Unwillingness to 
look. Venetian Room. I single out, attracted by 
light colour (lilac, stone-colour, scarlet) among all 
these sunk in blackness, Veronese's Esther. 
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" The top attracts me, sky, architecture, with iti 
good climate and reminiscence of Venice — a litric 
personally pathetic. The tune goes on and prevents 
my seeing the body of picture. I fix the charming 
scarlet robe ; the tune vanishes or recedes. Picmre, 
except as colour, difBcnlt to see — there is no resting- 
place — one tends to climb on to that staircase mcrety, 
I think, to find space and quiet air. 

*' Bassano. Burning Bush. Attracted by land- 
scape, and most by crimson draperies. Cannot get 
over ridiculous notion of Ae light being projected 
by magic-lantern or policeman's bull's-eye, or having 
some curative power on Moses. The same tone 
there but subsided. I am seeing the picture hj ao 
effort of will. First lively movement of surprise, 
curiosity whether Moses* shoes, which I discover for 
the first time, are on his feet or alongside. The goat 
nibbling on hind legs attracts me, partly bom 
opening of landscape. 

** Titian. Duchess ofUrhino. Bored and repelled, 
yet a little hypnotised by her stupid eyes. I should 
like to see the blue landscape out of window but 
somehow can't, all the planes of this scrubbed 
picture somehow make me slide oS. 

" Duke oj Ufhino. Taken by crimson velvet, by 
splendid slick painting, silveriness of armour, and the 
man's disagreeable face. I stick in the picture, 
nearest approach to pleasure. The tune (vriiich I 
revive, for it subsides when I look) does not suit. 

" I think I am preoccupied by dissatisfaction vntfa 
my morning's work. Another rather similar trivial 
tune, but dMerent rhythm. It seems to help me to 
see the small Bordone head. I realise skin, hair, 

eyebrows and the Miss C physique of the 

creature. 
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" Morom*s Student, interested in it and physically 
attracted by paint. Can't get rid of the second 
tune, but there seems a contrast, intermittence 
between it and picture. (Feet painfully cold.) 

** Titian's Flora. I try to go in by pleasure — 
tactile, thermic — at her flesh and skin, and the vague 
likeness to a friend I am very fond of. I get to Dke 
her — the sil^ fur quality of her hair, and her brows. 
I wish her ^es were de^er and am annoyed by lack 
of modelling of her cheeks. The insufficiency of her 
humanity seems to bore me. It isn't enough to be 
such an animal or fruit. But there is an interesting 
synthesis of fo^m and subject ; specially of the sense 
of bodily cleanness, soundness, and healthy fresh 
warmth. Yet I do not feel any particular desire to 
touch or squeeze her ; she is stiU a picture, a goddess, 
not a cat or baby. . . . 

** Hie trivial tune has subsided. If I keep it up, I 
have to slacken it greatly. Hiis is the day of trivial 
tunes — a Spanish one comes up. She low calmly, 
decidedly away from it. 

" The lullaby of the Christmas Oratorio which I, 
casting about, revive, seems to help me, to make me 
see her more as a whole, circidarly, to get dCT)th of 

fiance, not to think about softness or warmth, etc. 
he seems to get a soul. Though wretchedly cold* 
I am beginning to be interested and pleased. 

*' That Christmas tune has no effect on the 
Bassano Burning Bush. I am too cold, shivery, and 
must leave this room. 

** Coming out of Venetian room, vaguely attracted 
by spatial quality, though false, of Castagno's 
Crucifixion?* 

January 28. Cafpella Pazzi. " Fine day, good 
spirits. But the falseness of our modern art habits ! 
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Having nothing to do but to look at this place (and 
to look without any definite object) I find mysdf in 
continual state of distraction, thinHng of, attending 
to, everything else, painfully trying to steady my 
thoughts. Whereas it is the Chapel which shoiild be 
acting as interlude to whatever I am doing. Oddly 
confirming this as soon as I begin writing this note ; 
my attention steadied, I feel the attraction of the 
place, begin to be in it and unwilling to go out." 

Same day. U^zi Gallery. " Pleased to get out 
after a boring lunch and blood to head. Light step ; 
under arcade a tune — Icb will dich mein Jesus, ty 
Bach. No palpitations ; go into fainter/ portraits 
room to see whether Sargent's is there. Look about 
interested in purely personal way ; tune continues 
strong. Not tempted to look at anything much. 
Attracted by Benjamin Constant, but tune prevents 
my seeing it. But I can see Ingres verywell. What 
a deep, deep magnificent picture. The tune, if 
anything, helps certainly ; and this picture of a 
quiet man is, like my tune, decidedly exciting 
(slight palpitations beginning, and breathing widi 
closed mouth). The picture is so interesting I do 
not even care to spell out iiKcription in comer ; am 
riveted by the eyes and mouth. 

" Cabanel goes to bits — dissolves to soapsuds to 
that tune. 

" Leigbtony I cannot see as a picture. Ke^ 
spotting likenesses, my father, etc. The tone 
prevents and makes the frieze cavalcade in Leighton't 
background go out of time. (The tune seems not 
to go with the palpitations, which increase, and I 
have to keep it up artificial^.) 

'* MiUais fairly well. Watts fairly well, with 
some effort to keep up the tune. 
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*' Morelli, Ussi, Zom, Boldini, etc., utterly incom- 
patible with the tune. 

** HerkomtT, already grotesque, becomes under 
that tune a sort of fulling-out doll, a goggle joke. 

*' Zom keeps walking out of the canvas under that 
tune. Most of these portraits are oddly staring. 
^adema is the real winking human being ; he gets 
mitigated by the tune, but also disappears under it. 

" VUlegaSf easy and agreeable to see (not gibbering 
and well under his frame), is better without the 
tune. These portraits are most horribly speaking. 

" Return to Ingres. He has a little lost his hold 
over me, I suppose by the confusion. But regains it 
with tune slower. Palpitations distinct. Upstairs. 
Tune continued, partly voluntarily. I can't s^ 
with it the Simone Martini at alL But the gold 
blinds me in this very strong light. I try five or six 
other tunes, no good. A slight improvement on 
Siahat fugue, but still little. Perhaps it is mere 
prolonged attention. What I do see best is the 
angel's wing. I go nearer it to see. I fix angel's 
wonderful crown and olive branch. None of that 
fugue nor Bach. It seems to overpower — / cieli 
immensi-^-' For unto us * — a near approach at last ! 
First movement of G minor Mozart Symphony ; it 
makes the thing go tearing pace, and the thing makes 
it go quicker. 

" Surprise at seeing Leonardo Cartoon in light. 
Bach does not fit." 

February 6. Uffizi Gallery. " (I have been a 
little unwell lately with dyspepsia and insomnia ; 
and besides, mentally worried!) 

** Rainy, warm ; but good spirits and amused. 
Arrive with theme immediately preceding the 
Minuet of Don Giovanni. No palpitations. 
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'* Martini. At first difficult ; it soon seems to go 
(leaves of angel's crown) quicker than my tune. But 
(now I perceive it well) slower than the tune. 
Excitement and faint palpitations after looking at 
it. How the flamee of the frame scramble rushing 
uphill, and the little obelisk 1 

" AtbUu with vase. See him well widi eidier, 
but I think (I am surprised) better with the theme 
in G minor. This statue is very sympathetic to me. 
How that G minor makes the gaping gesture of 
a Christ and Saint ^omas more gaping and 
foolish ! 

" Sort of Afoxyomenos. How the restorations 
make it all go at different paces. The preoccupation 
(now spontaneous) of that G minor motive makes 
Baldovinetti's Annunciation fall to pieces and the 
angel and cypresses go various paces. . . . Extremely 
distracted, noticing (without annoyance) steps and 
talking, and struck by likenesses. Shall be glad to go 
and was unwilling to come. Have just met twice 
a person with whom I had quarrelled. Am feeling 
very personal, and what I should like would be a 
good solitary country walk. 

" Eye and curiosity caught by absurd gesticula- 
tions of little stories of Esther. I am attracted by 
the story, the people. . . . TTie G minor theme 
goes on irrelevantly and excitedly. 

" School ofCosimo Roselli. Am caught by rug, hot 
colour, and vehemently craning Jewish angds. . . . 
I am tired, distraite, and impatiently waiting for 
cart,'* 

February 27. Vatican Museum. '* Ara depressed, 
distinctly sore about the breast-bone with the bodily 
sense of misunderstanding. I find in these statues 
(which I see at once and quite well) an extraordinary 
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calm, charm, some sort oi deep kinship and confi- 
dence, which comes out to meet my perfect goodwill, 
my determination not to let the passing hours be 
wasted, the beautiful present of life soiled hy 
personal sadness. 

** This time, being with friends, neither in the 
faintest d^ee incUned to look at anything, I 
strcdled about wht^y unprofessionally and thii^ing 
about other things. Oddly (and yet my theories 
might have led me to expect this) I was able to see 
very well in the intervals of our desultory talk ; they 
seemed to catch my eye, in a way to beckon to me. 
The interest was a very full and composite one, in 
which while thinking of the statues as people (nay 
friends) I felt them very deeply as form. This is 
evidently die normal process. 

I here insert a note of March 8, on Titian's (?) 
Baptism in the Conservatori Palace, because it shows 
my mind entirely focused on the poetic quality of 
a picture. 

" How it turns it (Christ's Baptism) into some 
Keatsian rite ; the initiation, let us say, of a mere 
mortal, a poet, hb flesh still white and unaccustomed 
to exposure, into the life of the woods, by a ruddy 
Saint John, who b, in reality, a Fan that has only just 
laid aside his syrinx.*' 

A note of a few days earlier exemplifies the normal 
interplay of subject and form, in this case the 
recognition of the subject distinctly corroborating 
the desired effect of the form. 

** Sistine Cbafel, ceiling. Daniel, by his obliqne 
position, not only carries the eye violently upwards, 
tmt frees a triangular space on one side of him. And 
here comes the action and reaction of the sesthetic 
and poetic : that swaggering, braving of heaven 
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movement of Daniel also reassures us about the 
vault : he is a titao playing with it." 

The following corroborates passages in Beauty 
and Ugliness^ pp. 192-3 : 

March 8. InUrior of Saint Peter's, Rome. " la 
Saint Peter's (towards dusk) if I feel tall and lighdy 
balanced it is because I actually am so ; the muscular 
objective fact precedes the feeling and is due, 
obviously, to the way the eye is attracted to a high 
or very distant part, and the step and balance, the 
whole tensions, are determined by this necessity. 
Coming out on to the steps, I feel an immediate 
possibility of walking more or less hunched up. TTie 
greatness of the place had taken me and quite 
unexpectedly at once: the pale shimmer of the 
marble and the gold, the little encampment of 
yellow lights ever so far off, close to the ground at 
the Confession ; and above all the spaciousness, vast 
airiness and emptiness, which seem in a way to be 
rather a mode of myseU than a quality of the place.** 

March 9. Vatican Rooms. ** Fine windy day, 
painful circumstances but deadened ; slight bron- 
chitis. Arrive in Stanze after easy strong ascent of 
stairs, palpitations from it. I find I have, very 
dbcontinuously, the final cadence of Caccini*s 
JmariUi, heard yesterday. 

** Parnassus. I don't go in very easily ; the voices 
and shufiling disturb me. The Amariili continues 
and I am bored and distracted. The heat and 
closeness worry me. TTie people attract my atten- 
tion. I yield to this state, and go on and observe 
people. I go into Sala di Constantino and return 
to Heliodorus. When I think of it, JmariUi 
■ cadences. Distraction continues. I am struck by 
defects of Heliodorus. The out of f lane of angds* 
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corner proved too much, and so the grotesque and 
disgusting, grimacing people near Heliodorus. I 
have eitreme difficulty in going in to where the high 
priest kneels, and yet it attracts me, or at least I 
wish it. Cross light intrudes. The gestures of the 
people affect me as over-real and sudden. The fact 
is Uiat my wandering attention assimilates all it 
catches with reality. 

** Ceiling — everything strikes me as over-quick, 
almost spasmodic — the flames td the bush as much 
as God ihe Father. 

" Liberation of Saint Peter. A bothering amount of 
emphasis, gesticulation, realism, something stereo- 
scopic. 

" Having met a friend, Iproceed upstairs in hop« 
of Melozzo da Forli.* The tune has changed to 
a mere see-saw — minor third downwards. 

** I am surprised by the beauty of MeIozzo*s 
colour. But uie figures even here seem disagreeably 

f>rojecring — flattened, yes, but still projecting. I 
ong to push them back and deepen the background. 
The steps and voices, creaking boots affect me 
painfully. Evidently I am in an aggressibU humour. 
The custodian pulls out Melozzo and with the right 
light, a miracle ! all goes into its place, and / into 
it. I see it then quietly, though not intensely, till 
it is turned away. 

" I find a certain relief, pleasure, in a very deep 
sea-green Perugino bac^ound (picture in a good 
light). I seem to free myself from these visitors. 
But I don't care for the figures, which again strike 
me as too salient. The darkness of the great 
blackened Titian attracts me, but merely as a dark 

* J J. Melozzo da Foril'i fretco of Sztni IV. and bit oephem. 
It wM at that time itill upMain, 
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room might, the figures bore me, and seem gro- 
tesque. ... 1 bdiere the bad air is acting cm a 
slight bronchitis oppression. I do not breathe 
easily. 

" Other Perugino, Four Saints. The temple pa> 
spective and green background please me, but die 
people seem real, stereoscopic and fosing. I take 
pleasure in the few inches ol free f or^round in front 
of their feet. I am not exactly bored or in a hurry- 
to get awar. 

" Transfiguration. The hot, emphatic colour ! I 
cateh sight of nothing but bands ; there seem more 
hands and feet than people, and such vulgar 
curiosity, pointing, craning, staring — ^faugh ! I am 
attracted by three small Saints by Perugino, and 
with upturned ^es am looking down blank, dark 
bacl^round. It gives me a sense of rest and silence. 
Decent people, allowing me to live. 

" I can do with Crivelli, even like it ; the grima- 
cing is so purely wooden, the composition so splen- 
didly built up ; and that blessed stone rail, breast 
high, separating me from them (they are represented 
one-fourth up the picture, as in a balcony), lliis 
gives me pleasure : the very agony, monumental or 
doll-like, attracts me : — a magnificent picture, 
mountainlike group. I really enjoy this, am unwiU- 
iog to go, wish to remember it. 

'* I am much attracted by Leonardo's Stdnt 
Jerotnt. Ilie way it all goes imeard. The relief, 
almost pleasure of fresh air, of long vista in going 
down Scala R^ia and the corrid^; pleasure of 
streets in cab." 

March 14. San Pieiro in Fineoli. " Fine 
tramontana day. Am a little better pleased with 
life. After ascending the steep steps 1 go into the 
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church, very decidedly thinHng of other things. 
Over the back of a Cook*s touring party I catch sight 
of Moses (by Michelangelo), head and shoulders, and 
am immediately impressed by his grandeur. The 
Cook party having gone, X sit down quietly before 
Moees, by no means deterniined to see him. (What 
I wanted was the walk and the sense of having been 
there.) I see him well at once, quite unimpeded by 
the incongruous monument, and not at all worried 
by die people. I did not even see the Cook's party 
a> they stood close, 

" My attention goes slowly, regularly and easily 
from this book to the Moses. I take my diair to 
die odier side, and see his full face equally well. But 
it is an intermittent attention. I return to my 
thoughts, go to him, etc. This is much the way in 
whi(£ to-day, with great enjoyment, I heard 
Miss C play some Chopin." 

March 15. Palazzo Doria. Copy of the Concert 
by Titian. " A great part of the badness is due to 
its having been given real human expressiveness. 
The fat man is digging hb hand violendy into the 
thin monk's shoulder, most anxiously interrogating. 
The thin monk is turning round and staring at 
him. It may be in the repainting that this * expres- 
siveness * has been added. I am struck at the 
awful outward stare — ^the real stare of the sitter, in 
a Paris Bordone (?) portrait, vilely repainted. 

" Either I am in the aggressed mood, or all these 
pictures have been restored by die same expressive 
person. No, it isn't subjective. The double por- 
trait by Raphael, hatefully greasy and viscous as it 
strikes me, oy no means catches my eye. These 
people are well inside and monumental. . . . 

" I am in radier happier, less tense mood, weather 
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fine. Aod I do not notice the people waiting 
aboat. An old English tune haunts me ; it does 
not go with that double portrait. 

" Herodias. Visibly a copy or fasticbe. . . . The 
English tune recedes as I look. I see the picture 
easDy and without effort. (As a fact I have these 
last days become indifferent to my work, and go into 
galleries listlessly, indifierent whether I see or 
not.) 

" An agreeable copy of the Leonardesque Jomi cf 
NapUs ; monumentally built, no catchmg of the 
eye here. I like this picture— dress, scheme of redi 
and very deep bacl^round with view across a 
pillared yard with blue sky beyond double row of 
columns and over garden. 

** The room in which she is sitting is itself long, 
wiA a vaulted conidor before you get to the yard. 
Altogether a maximum of depth (^ background — 
against this the girl in her ample red draperies is 
seated with infinite contemplative leisureliness, and 
eyes looking nowhere. This b one of the most 
engaging pictures I know, especially seen from a 
little distance. 

" Portrait of Innocent X. How Velasquez has 
taken trouble, by slighth' placing the chair and 
sitter askew, that we should feel, as be does, the other 
unseen jide, the fact that the man and chair have 
bulk. 

" This, I believe to result psychologically from 
the intensity, vividness and completeness of ^e 
great ir^t's feeling oi what he sees (i.e. richness of 
accompanying memory images giving ezplanattcm 
of non-optical detail). But the pleasuraUeness to 
us depends, I think, mainly on this four-square 
quality making the eye go on, and preventing all 
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sense of aggression by this humanly direatening 
individuality. 

" If the chair were straight (no * round-the- 
corner ' indicated) and the man perfectly straight 
in it, we should feel that this Pope (who has only a 
curtain, though skilfully folded tent-like, behind 
him) was infringing on our life, instead of adding a 
i^on for exploration and contemplation to it. . . . 
It is odd how piercing the glance of this Pope is, and 
.yet I have no sense of aggression or of indiscreet 
<personality. 

** llie collar, the circular cape and cap, somehow 
turn him into something vitaQy unhuman, a great 
magnificent peony, with those odd eyes looking out 
of its depths. 

" Claude's Mill. It is that deep, deep distance of 
landscape, river, and sky which makes us endure, 
even like, Claude's Mill, ^and turn it from a eroAtg 
into a masterpiece." 

Same day. *' I go into the church of the Minerva 
by the apse, and realise how much of my pleasure is 
due to the chapels, embrasures, into which, just Hke 
those picture distances, my mind can go." 

The following entry gives a singularly typical 
example of dynamic Einfiihlung, and as such I nave 
used it and referred to it elsewhere. 
April 29. Florence. *' Yesterday I went into the 

Baptistery after taking Mile. K to the station. 

Good spirits, but unwilling, and from mere sense of 
duty went into Baptistery. The place interested 
me so little, I felt so completely the hopdessneas of 
such attempt to be interested, that I even began to 
read the newspaper as a sort of excuse for resting on 
a bench ; the unsuccess of my aesthetic attempts 
(at enjc^ment) being positively degrading. Walhng 
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about, my eye caught that swirl pattern.* I wa> 
immensdy surprised that from a distance it took die 
appearance of a double trefoil. I approached ; 
while approaching and while I stood quite still tJie 
pattern seemed to move very positively and 
violently ; to dap up and down, swirl round and 
round, as I renumber water does. I siy I renumher, 
because it is possible dut by comparison witb resl 
water this would have been motionless — or tie 
contrary i But the movement seemed to stay 
objective ; I could trace no movement of my eye 
or attention. No work of art has ever given me 
such a positive sense of movement. I was not 
inclined to be interested, quite the reverse, and 
everything else seemed as dead as a door-nail. 

" I had been waiting at the station nearly an hour, 
noticing, undergoing the faces and manner and move- 
ment of the people with disagreeable vivacity. I 
did not notice about a tune. At Duomo after; not 
very receptive." 

May lo. Church of Santa Croce. '* Came ia 
idly, while awaiting the hour to lunch with a friend. 
Find a tune in me while walking aloi^ here, tiic 
answer of Zerlina, Mi fa field MasettOy ^ere it ii 
repeated quickly, only / have made it into a slow 
1-2-3-4. ^^ ^y surprise I continue to have it 

* Thii pattern u on the Baptiitay floor, neu the N. gate. A 
■omewhat analogons, but quite dymmicaUy inferior one exim (m 
exitted !) in the old floor of Saint Maric'a, Venice. An eighteenth- 
centoiy engraving «howt an exact bat (at lean in the reprodocdaB) 
nttolj' ipiiitlesi Roman duplicate, existing, I think, at NbncL 
And my friend, M. Enunael Pontremoli, who hat done aichitee- 
tnral archxology and cxcaTadon in Asia Minor, tdli me that ihe 
pattern ia Graeco-Auaric and poaihly very old. "nie Bapttttoy 
floor it, I talte it, of the late twelfdi or eady thirteentli cmtaij. 
a. alto p. 29f 
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before Desiderio's honeysuckle and palm pattern 
(IToMb of Marsuppint) ; only I take it quickly and 
with its natural flutter. Have had meumatum, 
much nervous irritation, and feel bored thongh not 
depressed after bicycling against high wind and 
walking. I felt no ' immersion * on enterii^ church, 
and was interrupted by fumbling at entrance for 
penny for b^gar. No sense of being enclosed. 
Lit^e desire to see anything. The footsteps irritate 
me much. Have been worried by thought of 
pet^le coming and interrupting me this afternoon, 
llie be^ar woman alongside of Desiderio tomb 
strikes me now much more than the tomb. The 
little boys on it seem pert. The tourists and guide 
worry me. . . . Hie tourists keep catching my 
eye, and seem moving very quickly. I sit down 
tired. My tendency is not to get absorbed in the 
place, but rather stupidly distracted, staring without 
seeing, or at least feeling, minimising sensation, as 
happens when I have to wait at a station. I want, 
however, to have a look at Donatello's Annunciation. 
Impossible. . . . Diflferent tune ; some Beethoven, 
First Symphony. Impossibility of seeing Donatello, 
though I want to. Both those tunes impossible. I 
will make an effort. There seems an actual ocular 
difficulty, want of l^ht. I like staying simply from 
launess. Still I am not dispirited, only worried by 
constant cramp in hand ; 1 have worked well and 
easily." 

May 14. Academy. " Come on bicycle in heat, 
much jolted ; veil has blinded me. Vague sense of 
pleasure at being among these pictures after a year 
or so. Impossibility <rf seeing big Angelica — ^the 
figures come out and there is no air behind them. I 
should like to go into background but can't. It Is 
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that puppet show coming forward of figures. Pal- 
pitations. ... I catch eye of figures disagreeabfy 
and they gesticulate so. The catching of eye is not 
due merely to lack of composition, they all acraaSj 
roll their eyeballs and grimace. 

" I was flatonicaUy attracted from first by littk 
fiotticellis and resisted. I see little Salome at odcc 
most vividly, but the tune remaining (has it to 
do with palpitations ?) intermittent with it. The 
other three little panels also seen at once and well 
(the comfort of a thing small enough to cover, 
isolate with one's eye !). 

** That tune and the palpiutions (the tune has a 
see-saw) seem to make a sort of pattern of excitement 
at certain beats of which I catch Botticelli weD. 

" The Resurrection (by Botticelli) seems less 
harrowing, tragic than 1 remembered it. I go in 
and feel so comfortable in it. 

" But I do not fed inclination to linger, am 
restless. 

" Tune and palpitations continue. Can*t sec big 
Gentile da Fabriano. . . . 

"Botticelli's Spring. In an excellent light but 
with my palpitations full-cock, I see the Primavera 
very vividly, almost' hypetiesthetically, but piece- 
meal. The upward and circular movements become 
actual almost, a sense of lifting and turning — ^yet not 
gibbering, though the thing is so fearfully acute as 
action. 

" Curtain closed and diminishing of vitality. / 
see less well ocularly. That see-saw bell tune goes 
on. I do not see the picture on it, but between, in 
a frame of it. 

" I am tired and lean lazily against wall ; when I 
catch Primavera it delights me. I ratho- like being 
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in the same room and don't want to go away. Not 
the faintest inclination to look at other things. 

'* I seem to see it less well sitting, although glad 
to sit. 

" Extraordinary look of irrelevance in other 
pictures, such posing. This Primavera is really a 
world of enchantment, and I fancy one remains in it 
even when not looking. One might experiment 
with some reading in its presence. Have read my 
note on a certain fountain with a most vivid feeling 
of being in the country. I come back quite 
easily and am at once taken by this picture — made 
to tread these mazes. 

*' Palpitations much fainter, but quiet heart- 
beating and always to that tune. I find myself able 
to see die small Nativity of Lippi, but not as a whole. 

" That tune seems to give most absurd movement 
to Perugino's Gethsemane : the people seem to sway 
or roll ^e a ship." 

Florence. May 24. " Hot evening after stormy 
day. I have come to town to meet a friend at 
station. But no excitement. Have been ill and 
very tired two days. State of vague day-dreams. 
Have walked from tram and shopped. 

** San Lorenzo. No impression of enclosure in 
church, only of rather sweet fresh incense. Pe^le 
are like ghosts. I can make no effort to look. But 
Verrochio's fountain pleases me by the vivacity of 
lines. Nothing in it gibbers. I have very httle 
sense of sacristy. I am not distracted by outer life, 
indeed scarcely perceive even Cicerone, but perceive 
nothing except splash of fountain, echo of evening 
service and that sweetness of incense and coolness. 
Everything is dreamlike. If it were the first time 
I might have an impression, bat I am too sleepy. I 
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am not thinking, I have bad headache on the v/ay, 
sleepiness, and kept on smelling smells. 

** One of the bronze doors in a ray of low light 
suddeol}'' catches me, and some fig-leaves outside 
window. Making an effort to see merely makes me 
hear the talking priests and get bored. I b^in to 
notice converaations a little. It is ail very agreeable, 
bat I am too sleepy. A curtain suddenly drawn 
(always in sacristy) and I awake a little, llie frieze 
of terra-cotta cherubs seems to be making battements. 
It neither vexes nor pleases me. But that bronze 
door in the light pleases me. So agreeable not to 
wonder who and what the people are — mere shiny 
and shadowy surfaces. Pleasure at this as io 
moonlit garden when tired. 

" Having tipped sacristan I linger. It is all so 
vaguely pleasant — ^fountain plashing, incense, echo- 
ing sounds, beams of light high up, coolness, aind I 
like the marble table very much, with vestments 
and hats and DonateUo tomb mysteriously tucked 
under it. I catch that glistening bronze gate again 
and a great stack of wax candles. 

" This is really an enchanting form of sleepy 
impression if one could lie down instead of sitting 
on a hard bench, and if one hadn't the idea one 
ought to (but teon't) look up into the cupola. 

" Total indifference to tourists. It has cost me 
an effort to get out this book and write, but far less 
than to look at anything. How little trouble 
observing oneself and writing is. It seems part <d^ 
the drowsiness."* 

* Titchener, Fe4mg and AtUHtian, p. 179 : "... the ezperiottt 
that I want to bring to your mind vt this ; that, ai one it reading, 
one \i able to take mental note of passages to be remembcRd and 
emplc^ed, without appreciable pause in the proccM of reading itidf, 
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The extracts from my noteboob finish appro- 
priately with this one, which shows how easily, 
without being in the least disturbed I^ it, I could 
rLOte down my lesthetic conditions. For years all 
my psychic fife has been thus accompanied by 
consciousness of itself : only logical thought, worlc^ 
interested conversation and states of extreme emo- 
tion suppress the spectator, whom I carry within 
myself. The greatest aesthetic enjoyment, always very 
calm in my case, is accompanied, as has been seen, 
by a constant consciousness of my condition. 

Having ended this series of observations taken 
down rapidly, I will ask leave of the psychologist to 
place before him certain other extracts from my 
notebooks which I have taken out of their chrono- 
logical order. For these notes n4iich follow contain, 
by pure chance, some of the main conclusions, some 
of the most striking hypotheses which have come to 
me in the course of these two years of intimate 
study of my own relations with works of art, over- 
throwing or strengthening the aesthetic theories I 
held before. 

Tliey were made either in presence of the work of 
art, or always under the impression of it (within 
twenty-fonr hours). 

They are, to tdl the truths merely the omitted 
synthesis which the reader has been able to gather 
from the preceding notes, a synthesis come spon- 
taneously and without intention of examining the 
state of my theories. 

and withoat ertai momcntaiy loM of the thieid of the writer** ugn- 
meat. . . . When we dote the coven of a book we luve nuriied 
down half a dozen panages for farther ok withoat interrupting of 
the main cnrrent of consciotiinen. That U the technical, critical 
attitBde, and the in tr o tp e cti ve attitude i* akm to it." 
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These notes will, I believe, exempt me from 
making an examination of the results to be drawn 
from these studies, by indicating them in a sptm- 
uneous and natural way, corresponding to die 
direct character of my observations. 

The first of these notes (December 17, 1901) wiD 
perhaps serve to make plain a point frequently 
alluded to in my notes : " the deciphering of the 
symbol or the subject,*' as opposed to the perception 
of the form ; and to unite this artistic phenomenon 
with the daily act of recognising surrounding 
objects ; an act of which, to tdl the truth, psycho- 
logy has, until now, not taken sufficient notice. This 
note deals with the phenomeooo which despite tfae 
explanations of Wundt and more recently of Lipps, 
writers continue to call ** optical illusions." 

" Looking down at die htde farm just rebuilt in 
the valley below I saw, most distinctly, that die 
new shed, open towards us, on the bend of the 
stream, was filled with the splash of a mill-whed ; 
and the water ran round quite rhythmically in great 
heavy white bubblings, filling the dark shed witii its 
flash. I pointed it out to a friend, a painter, who 
saw it also. But, she said, almost immediatdy, * I 
think it is the smoke out of the chimney in front.' 
(The chimney was half-way down the hill.) *N<hi- 
sense,' I said, and continued to see die mill-race in 
that shed for certainly three minutes ; and shifting 
my place a little until I moved sufficiendy for the 
curls of smoke to be visible against the side of tlie 
hill, when the shed became empty. But what 
made me finally believe that it was smoke was my 
friend pointing out that the movement of the water 
was towards me hill, i.e. backwards. 

"The place is called Mvlinaceio — ^Horrid old 
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mill. I said to myself, ' They have turned it back 
into a mill.' And I had been looking the moment 
before at one of the tributaries of the stream 
Mensola rushing downhill opposite with most 
visible boilings hke those of my supposed mill-race ; 
moreover, mat wet day my mind was much 
impressed and delighted by the bubbling and seeth- 
ingof water everywhere." 

This recalling of previous visual images by means 
of which we interpret forms seen by the eye, is 
shown in a second note made on May 3, 1904 : 

** High above Igno, I look down on a very tall 
white tower outside Fistoia. It turns out to be a 
straight road. But every now and then I see it as 
a tower again, and then distinctly feel a third 
dimension oehuid it." 

I would beg the psychologbt to consider this 
second " optical illusion " together with my observa- 
tions on the way in which we sometimes correct 
invcJuntarily the defective perspective of a picture. 
and, when we have once grasped the idea the artist 
wished to represent, we flatten, for example, 
vertical lines into what we judge to be a sheet of 
water because of reflections owing to its colour. 

To this question of the part played by memory 
and judgment in the act of recognising real objects, 
or the artistic representations of real objects, 
there should be added my various observations on 
the subject of " real motion '* (actual changing of 
place) and of the " movement '* we attribute to lines. 

The following note adds a more theoretic develop- 
ment: 

April 1904. " I find an old note of my own, 
Apnl 21, 1901, saying of antiques: 'They are not 
doing it, because great art does not give movement 
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of people, but movemeat of Hnes and surfaces,* etc. 
I would now add that what in art is movement »j 
peo^ probably varies from artistic generation to 
generation, because movement offeofU is an inferoice 
we make, and because we make this inference on 
different d^rees of suggestion. What may surest 
movement (i^. locomotion) to a Byzantine will 
suggest nothing but immobility to a Renaissance 
man ; the Greds probably felt attendant movement 
of people in the Discobolus as much as we do in 
Sargent, because they were equally looking for it. 
The more complex the formula of realism becomes, 
the less satisfied we are. A peasant thinks an oleo- 
graph very like, because he is not accustomed to 
something more like: he spots and infers more 
willingly than we. Reality, real movement, are in 
fact equations between our powers of recognition 
and a symbol, and they are therefore shifting, for 
the symbol alters. But the equation between aai 
aesthetic faculty and ' form * does not alter, because 
there is here no symbol." 

The above thought came to me aftex the following 
observation : 

April 22. Opera del Duomo. " To-day I showed 

my young friend D the difference between the 

relation between the real people and the real 
surroundii]^ (or, more strictly, the lack of relation), 
and that existing between the people, architecture 
etc., in Pollaiuolo's embroideries (first noticed diiring 
the study of various works of art, by my coUaboraUH' 
C. Anstruther-Thomson). In the reality the reb- 
tion) as said, is zero. We connect these items by 
experience, by causal relation, but by no kind cA 
necessity, or a£Enity or interchai^e existing between 
them as visible things. Ilie chairs don't press into 
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ike ground, but stand detached, the people 
ditto. 

** There is no reason why the most mediocre 
painter, having learnt ' drawing ' and perspectire in 
the schools, should not give us a faithful portrait of 
this floor, room, chairs, people. In fact he will give 
a more faithful one, for this very mediocrity will 
consist in his freedom from that aesthetic inspiration 
which forces, however unintentionally, uie real 
artist to alter all these represented things until he 
has brought them into relations of equivalence and 
hierarchy and interaction." 

The same thought, due originally to the studies 
■of my collaborator, C. Anstruther-Thomson, for. 
Beauty and Ugliness, k very clearly formulated in 
the two following notes : 

January 13, 1903. "Yesterday, lootrng at some 
second-rate water-colours, a thought recurred to me 
which I had had once before about Fennell, namely, 
that the artist translates what he sees into his own 

E articular land of form. This is obvious in such 
,i^e matters as compositions, as anatomy — in the 
latter we have all the Furtwanglerian and Morellian 
observationE, hands and ears, etc. etc. It is ad- 
mitted also that an artist has a ' line * — at least we 
hear of Leonardo's, Botticelli's, nay even Pope had 
heard of * Thy loved Guido's line.' • 

* My formet pupil, Di. Waser-Kiebs, tui bioacHed a most tngget- 
tive theory connecting the line of individntd painten, or, rather, 
the imalleM graphic elgnentt compoting it, mth the tame individual's 
handwriting, and considemig both ai the expreuion, the graphic 
gesture, of his particular tempetament. The aitiit'a pcculiandct 
of compotitioii, departures from or detail of traditional airange- 
maitt would, according to Dr. Waser-Kreba, repeat the gesntrt 
tehtmt already exiitiiig in the elententuyfoimt (KSiutleriiebe Hand- 
Mcbr^l, von Maria Water, Ratchen Jabrhub, i., Zorich, 1910). Dr. 
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'* But I think we do not sufficiently recognise how 
thu latter fact acts upon the spectator. He is 
shown, by Botticelli, not merely ladies swaying 
about (let us say) in oddly tied up draperies among 
trees or founuins, but an assemblage of very 
particular (as Berenson pointed out) smoke-like 
spirals. Beardsley also shows not only highly sexual- 
looking people with diseased nostrils and leering 
eyes, but a system of vermicular lines quite as dis- 
agreeable and diseased as they. And so on. Now 
these constituent lines act upon the beholder quite 
as powerfully as the represented subject, or as the 
convergences, etc., of composition, indeed fai more 
than ther do. But inferior artists have no line, or 
no organically recurrent and intelligible one. Tliey 
feebly try to reproduce tkt lines in nature. And in so 
far they have no style. . . . 

" The boringness of much of Blank's water-coloan 
of the Alps, despite other excellence, is due mainly, 
I think, to this. There is a helpless vagueness about 
the modelling altbougb he has the keenest sense for the 
lie of the land, a passionate rendering of mountain 
form. But the precipices and projections, ledges 
and crevasses are aU rendered in tentative lines and 
blotches. Very like the real thing, but without 
definite quality, without eategory as form. 

" Hence one comes away feeung that nothing has 
been said or done to one. I feel the same thing in 
the Watts drawing of Lady de V. He has got the 
spiritual value, the bodily presence, of the woman 
very nobly ; but he has rendered it in a confusicm of 
tentative lines. One says * llie essential is lacking ' — 

Water-Kreba hu de?eloped the nine moat valuble hTpodieni 
in Zeittcbrififik Mstbetik, vi. I, 1911, bat in my opinion ddbnned 
by building into in Ktthetic iTitein of donbtfnl value. 
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Not the essential of Lady de V., for that is there, 
but the essential of a toork of art, or at least one of 
the essentials (the other one, the monumental 
building up, happens to be there). 

" That explains the fact why, once I have tiiken 
in the fact of Lady de V., I never care to look at the 
drawing again ; instead of which Sargent's drawings 
keep calling and alluring the * Eye.* 

** The fact is that an inferior work of art causes us 
at once to reconstruct it in the sense of reference to 
reality ; we think of the Alps (in the water-colours), 
we think of Lady de V., and — ^we cease to look at 
the picture. Instead of which we are allowed by 
Ruslon to think of the Alps only in a constant 
circular activity within his drawing : to think of 
the lady singing only in a labyrinth^ so to speak, of 
Sargent. 

" The great artist captures us by filling us with a 
given movement, exclusive of all others, bis, to 
which we willii^ly yield. In so far there is a 
certain truth in Souriau's notion of a quasi-hypnotic 
condition. But the suggestion b not merely of the 
object r^resented, it is, on the contrary, of the 
mode of r^resentation." 

Portrait of a Lady Singing, by Sargent. " A 
picture gives not the value of the seen person or 
thing, but the summation of the person or thing 
teen, heard, felt, heard about. In this case this 
assemblage of lines (what would be the value of the 
mere assemblage of lines, could we separate it, of 
the real lady i) gives the value also <^ the lady's 
singing. 

" The golden rule of art is not, as Leseing thought, 
to avoid represenutions of sudden, rapid, fleeting 
movements, but to make the representation of what 
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we tolerated or were agitated by when thus sndden 
and fleeting, satisfying and interesting i^en per- 
manent." 

Development of the idea of morement and rhythm 
in art. 

April 26, 1904. BargeUo Museum. Tuscan Sadf- 
ture, " Fairly wdl, arrive on foot, a tune, load 
(martellato of fugue of ZauierfiifU ov^ture). 
Tends to fade on entering large hail, evidently far 
too quick for one*8 step there. It prevents my 
seeing Donatello's Saint George ; seems to make 
the mosaic tesserae twinkle and take precedence of 
statue. The tune seems more alive to me than the 
statue : I hear it more easily than I see the statue. 

** I am taken at once by the bas-relief (under 
Saint George), though the fading away of upper part 
of horse worries me. . . . The tune of a Schubert 
Moment -Musical seems to suit fairiy. . i . I have 
forgotten what the fugue theme of Mozart was like ! 
Let me recall it — here (with a little difficulty) — no, 
no, how utterly out of time the waving of drapery, 
the step of the Princess, Let me try and modify 
it — I can make it suit by slackening it and altering 
it to a sort of waltz time, or rather mazurka. 

" Extreme rapidity and sense of the striding of 
Saint John, but no tune. The rapidly is in the 
locks of fleece, the bend of both wrists and fingeis 
more than in walk, for looking high up I don't see 
his legs, and there is no walHng indication in the 
torso. I feel rapidity io the muscles strapped over 
chest — asformt also in the relation of mouth, nostiil, 
and eyes. This rapidity is evidently that of my 
perception. I am really fOTced along very quickly; 
a little palpitation (had none coming up the stairs 
slowly) and breathing hard. . . . 
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" I go out to the Bronzes. The difficultv of 
gettiiig an impression of any work of art in a gallery 
is clearly initially the difHculty of isolating it (or 
ODCselQ from the vague total chaotic impression of 
all the surrounding objects, all of which, beii^ works 
of art, have both a far more definite and stronger 
' accent ' than any ' natoral objects ; * and also catch 
an attention already set on works of art. 

** Moreover they project out of their surroundings, 
th^ do not fuse, and we cannot dismiss them in a 
lumpas we dismiss * natural objects.' 

**This smaller bronze room is really a Babel of 
people talking different tongues, vociferating. While 
for the most part, the deuils of a landscape, of a 
street, assume the vague character of natural noises 
which we scarcely perceive." 

Definite conclusions from my numerous observa- 
tions about the movement of lines and rbytbmie 
obsession begin to be drawn in the next extract. It 
contains the experiential formula of that attribution 
of our conditions to visible forms, which constitutes, 
in my opinion, the solid, irrefutable and distinctive 
part of the theory of EinfUblung set forth by Lipps 
in his Raumasthetik and his Grundlegung. 

These notes, although the result of personal 
experience like all the others given in this work, were 
wntten while reading a new volume by Lipps, 
Grundlegung einer jSstbetik ; and they constitute an 
attempt to clear up my ideas about the tbeory of 
Einfuhlung. I consider them, as usual, incomplete, 
and I beg the reader to look upon them as a very 
provisional synthesis, which I set before him only 
to make him familiar with the actual state of an 
xsthetic theory which I desire to see empirically 
demonstrated. 
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" (A) I believe what we project b that initial 
act, sufficient to set going a whole automatic 
train, which, in the case of all habitual moremeots, 
is the only part of them existing in consciousness : 
the * I mount,' of the ready bicyclist ; the word of 
command: I rise, I sit down, I lie down, etc., 
which, if it b absolutely successful, precludes aB 
knowledge of muscular conditions. 

" That this is so b cliear when we consider that the 
movements thus projected into inanimate or motion- 
less forms are necessarily movements so familiar that 
they are part of our conception of all exbtence: 
they are the most automatic thing we have any 
consciousness of at all. If they were more recent, 
less perfectly organbed, if any portion of the 
automatic chain could suddenly start into con- 
sciousness, they would be such as we could never 
project outside ourselves. 

** Hence, there can, as Lipps rightly judges 
(though he seems to give no reason), be no localisation 
in Einfubbing ; not because we could not localbe 
in ourselves what we project outside, but because 
we could not project as explanatory mode, as 
necessary way of oeing, an activity liable to localba- 
tion, i.e, to imperfect automatbm. 

*' (B) What localbed fcdings may be called forth 
are therefore evidently of secondary natnre, responses, 
on our part, to the action we liave attributed, in 
fact imitation consequent on Einfuhlung : we draw 
ourselves up because we have perceived the column 
as doing it, and we perceive the column as drawing 
itself up because certain relations of lines translate 
themselves into automatic rdations of which we 
only know the initial fact * drawing up.* * ' 

* I mxf add (1910) to tlui that it hat occoired to me that indi 
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" The attribution of this idea thus stripped of 
localised signs would be Einjublung, putting us into 
relations of vital similarity with die visible object. 
The muscular tensions perceived in certain cases 
(cases as I believe of least astbetie attention, of 
attentioD divided between the thing seen and our 
own person) would be a phenomenon of inno' imiu- 
tion aroused hy the attribution of our movement 
to someduDg else ; in a word, a result (not necessarily 
occurring) of Einjublung. 

** fC) In fact me image of a thing completed by 
a memory image tends, when no evident signs of 
passiveness are present, to be an image also of a 
movement or gesture. Now, the image, let us say ^ 
the thought, of a movement or gesture, tends, as we 
all know, to produce an actual outer miming of that 
movement or gesture ; if that outer miming be 

lecondaiy mtucular Nocenet nuy poniblj be s meant of helping 
out a naturally insufficient attention, in the same way that lilent 
mmcalar performance of a melody may be, I believe, a help to 
deficient auditive memory, or perhaps a means of diminithing 
inattention by calling on the motor centres. 

Titchener, Tbovght Pneeuti, p. 176: "Meaning ii originally 
kimesthetis ; the organism faces the situation by some bodily attitude. 
, , . And words themselves let us remember, were at first motor 
attitudes, gestures, kinesthetic contexts, complicated, of course, 
by sound, and, therefore, fitted to assist the other types of attention. 

P. 178: But I go farther. I doubt if meaning need neces- 
MTily be i»ntdons at all, if it may oot be 'carried' in purely 
physiological terms. In rapid reading, in skimming of pages in quick 
succession, in the rendering of a musical compotition in a particalai 
key ; in shifting from one language to another as yon turn to yonr 
right- 01 left-hand neighbour at a dinnei-table ; in these and similar 
cases I doubt if meaning necessarily has any kind of conscious 
representations." 

How much more so, I may add, in cases of sesthetic contemplation 
where the focus of the mind may be apati the representation or 
use !-V. L. 
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checked by our own real movement or gesture, it 
produces merely a sense ai the movement.* (And 
bang made to realise it in ourselves, we project it 
into the seen thing once more : a strengthening of 
that original attribution of movement.) Anyhow, 
having attributed movement we feel that morement 
in outBelves by .the fact of partial imitation, and 
instantly awaken thereby the sense of pleasure or 
displeasure associated with such movement. . . . 
And I may add, if that awakening of the initial 
* thought ' of the movement and its accompanying 
pleasure or displeasure be very lively, a real bodily 
disturbance, sometimes mimetically * muscular,' bat 
more often influencing the great emotional organs, 
heart, respiration, etc. . . . We must, I now fed 
convinced, reinstate in all this Einfihlung nutter 
the old psychological items of ' thinking,' oE ' idea,' 
of * memory images,' and above all of association. 
And to diese'we must add as most powerful facton 
of variation, * checking and neutralismg ' {Hgmmxn^ 
and emotional synthesis, i.e. the domination d a 
given * a£Eective tone * on the whole associated 
images, simply because such * affective tone ' 
answers to what is after all the most vivid datum of 
consciousness, our own condition." 

February 20, 1904. " I should like to add a few 
words about Hemmung (check, partial inhibition). 

" This constitutes one of the main factors of de 
aesthetic phenomenon. Einfublung, i^. the act ai 
interpreting new visible facts in terms of our previoos 
experience, of seeing a new shape in the light of a 
familiar one, of attributing movement to form, life 
to movement, and of miming initially the movement 
Uius attributed — ^this process would doubtless take 
* Cf. Enncti btxa MOnsterbeig, p. 145. 
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place constantly if, so to speak, toe bad not other fish 
to fry. TTie necessities both of self-defence and of 
exploitation force ns to shorten ever more and more y- ^ 
the act of visual perception, and to substitute for its 
suppressed portions other acts : the thought of the 
other quahties connected witii that form, the 
thought of the acts connected therewith, and of our 
own acts in answer thereunto. 

*' This is a cheeking of the aesthetical possibility, 
not merdy because we are hurried from contem- 
plation into action (Groos has seen this clearly), 
but, even more (which neither Groos nor Lipps sees), 
because this checking is in the first instance a thinking 
about something which is not the form. For, before 
we are hurned away out of contemplation in 
general, we are already hurried, in the very act of 
attribution, out of the contemplation of the form 
into that of tiie subject. The child, for instance, 
recognises in a curtain tassel a shape similar to that 
of a woman (I speak from personal recollection). 
But, instead of attributing to this shape merely the 
act of erecting body and head and spreading out 
skirts, and then passmg on to the aesthetic empathy 
(Einfuhlung), or more properly the assthetic ^Tn- 
pathetic f eding of that act of erecting and spreamng, 
the child at once flies to the other acts of which that 
shape is susceptible actively and passively : dancing, 
walking, being nursed, dressed, etc., in fact the 
child thinks of that object as a doU. 

" I have used the words ' that object,' and this is 
significant of the whole process of checking jEsthetic 
perception or rather of deviating its initial elements 
into other processes. Deviating to the extent, 
perhaps, of preventing the further aesthetic expe- 
rience going on simply because tiiere is no basis for 
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it. When one puts together the absence of aesthetic 
life (save music and colour) in children widi their 
extraoidinarjr activitjr of, so to speak, turning erecj 
shape into a doll or a story, an activity which is 
probably the preparation in play (overlooked by 
Groos) for the paramount human instinct oE 
' interpretation * (i.^. connecting sights with 
qualities, actions, reactions and farthest conse- 
quences, fraetical imagination) ; when we note the 
ccancidooce we may suspect that the yery generalised, 
typical, strictly * initial,* attributicm of movement to 
seen shapes whereof scsthetic Einjublung is a residue, 
an alluvium of infinitely repeated experiences ; an 
alluvium vAdcik can exist only after years of habit, 
and which, even when ready, complete, is probably 
diminished by the necessary continuance of that 
activity of ' pfaying with things ' which characterises 
childhood. 

'* But my belief is that the starting-point <^ all 
habits of aesthetic Einfuhlung, such as I conceive them, 
is always interest in things : the question * What is 
this i * ' What is it like \ ' In other words, the 
aesthetic interest is a complex, late and residual, at 
least in the life of the individual." 

I may add (1911) that as regards paragraphs (B) 
and (C) of these notes, I pat them forward as a mere 
suggestion, the correctness of which may be proved, 
but quite as probably, I think, disproved, by such 
farther psychological and psycho-physiological in- 
vestigations as I refer to at the end of this article. 

Having given thus provisorUy and for the betttr 
understanding of the subject these still very 
undeveloped discussions of the question of Einfiih- 
lutigy I want to express my conviction that all this 
question would gain by being reduced to a termin- 
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ology agiedng less than does that of German 
xsihetks with metaphysical and almost m^tical 
terminology. I venture to hope that there will be 
diminated from this discussion that very gratuitous 
and ambiguous notion of the ego of philosophers — 
an entity mysterious, indivbible and eJuding study — 
to substitute for it, perhaps, conceptions acquired 
during the analysis of states of consciousness, and 
due to the very modest studies of the inner life c& 
an individual ; a sample of which studies I hope to 
have given in this work.. 

After thus renouncing the habit <rf a priori dis- 
cussions in aesthetics, I will return to the ideas 
which have been suggested to me by my individual 
experience. 

May 14, 1904. At the end of a note on the very 
intense enjoyment given by Botticelli's Springy I 
find the following observation, which raises the 
question of activities other than jesthetic, implied 
in the appreciation of form. The note deals with 
the very unexpected pleasure received from a 
picture by Angdico, which I did not know, and this, 
scarcely half an hour after receiving an unpleasant 
impression from another picture, which I knew very 
well, by the same master. 

" It struck me at the Academy that the action 
of novelty on xsthetic impression is to set going 
die inquiring, discovering, prowling, what's-tohat 
activities on which aesthetic appreciation is carried. 
Novelty makes us look because we don't know what 
there is. This explains why novelty of place or 
represented objects acts favourably to aesthetic 
appreciation, while novelly of style often kills it off. 
The maximum appreciation is given, perhaps, by 
unexpected recognition of the familiar. We have to 
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explore, but also to syndiesise. Now in the case of 
the unfamiliar we can explore but not synthesise. 
In new friendships we are often conscious of attrac- 
tioD by real or fancied likeness to people for whom 
we hiave no lively feeling. On the other hand, the 
dead-level of old friendship is due to our having 
ceased to explore, and going perpetually over an 
old synthesis. This explains why showing a place 
or piece of music to another person often renovates 
it. We are obliged to synthesise afresh. All this 
proves that aesthetic pleasure has to be carried on 
some one of the great utilitarian processes of life. I 
find in a book ^ an American psychologist, Mark 
Baldwin, this phrase, which gives a phylogenetic 
form to this notion of mine : * The time when the 
only function of art was that of attracting atten- 
tion.* "• 

I would add that attracting attention is now art'i 
first necessity. 

From the action of novelty in heightening oui 
aesthetic responsiveness, the next extract from my 
diaries passes on to a cognate question : the normal 
alternation in aesthetic attention, and the alliance oi 
various competing kinds of interest to which art 
has recourse (interest in svhject, e.g. with interest in 
fontCi in order to prevent our attention divagating 
by enclosing it in a rhythmical alternation.t 

* Stxial and Ethical IntetfretatioH in Mental Dtvekpnunt (lig^, 
p. 151. 
t Titdiener, Pjych. of Feeing aid JtUntim (1908), p. 263 : 
"Acoording to Wnndt, anentioii ii ducontiniioiii from fonx 
of circunutancea and intennittent from iu YtXf nature. It ii dii- 
(»ntinuoui because ideas come and go in consciousneu, and attentioa 
grasps bat one idea at a time." Titchener quotes Wnndt : "£n 
aaaimder Eindnuk taitn ntir fist gebalten werden, indem Mametie 
derSfannung laid der Ahi^ofowng deritlitn mt tinandtr WtcbiAt. 
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Palm Sunday. High Mass, Santa Irinita, Flo- 
rence. " The great function at Santa TrinitJl, very 
beautiful to look at, with three>part music, I believe 
by Lotti. My hopeless state of distraztone : I feel 
that I cannot in the least keep my attention on these 
sights and sounds, because uey are only sights and 
sounds. Surely this is l^ttmate, natural. We are 
not,saTe byexception, capable of orfitforfn0no-i<J^»m, 
and vphat we take for it — ^for instance, in writing, 
talking, etc. — ^is in reality complete synthesis, absolute 
summation. Where such summation cannot, from 
disparity of subject, take place, there will be 
unsteadiness and wandering of attention ; and this 
is our habitual condition when not ei^ged in doing 
or pursuing something continuously,* 

*' The distraction in the presence of, say, a work of 
art, is merely the surging up of the other interests 
of our life ; it is due to the work of art not appealing 
sufficiently to various of our faculties while not 
making a sufficiently intense demand on one special 
group. (If, for instance, one is trying to make out 
a new piece of music, at the piano, witb difficulty, 
one is usually not distracted.) There is no distrac- 
tion, or much less, when the work of art has a 
subject, because that subject uses up our powers 
of associative thinking and forms a summation. If, 
for instance, I had had the words of the Mass, 
and particularly if those words had possessed real 

jii^ diere WHst ist dit A»JtiuTksamkeil ibren Wtsn nack Htu 
intertniuiTMdt fitnction. " 

Titchener, p. 265, quotes Ebbinghaos : 

" Dauemde Ai^mrksamkeit gibl es nur bet eiium sUHgen Wtcbsil 
ttr Inhatu, in deren HtrvoTtuwi das aufmerkianuein betuhl." 

* Titcbcncr, Feeling and Attention, p. 302 : "I doubt whether 
iiuttention, in the waking life, ii not v^wajt * attention to lomething 
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Eractical emotional meaning for me, there wonld 
ive been no f^fracft'ffn, simply because there woold 
have been a blending or a synthetic rhythm, back- 
wards and forwards, between various items ; there 
would have been a total, a lurmoniottS state of mind. 

^^ What I want to point out is that division and 
oscillation of attention is normal in aesthetic 
conditions (and in most habitual ones), only that 
the complexity and the syndietic and r^ulu 
quality of our activity males us overlook it. At the 
bottom of this is of course the perpetual movement, 
shifting and competing in our attention, withont 
which no consciousness would exist. It is vety 
probable (as M. Krebs at once suggests) that we 
cannot think of only one thing at a time ; we are to 
constituted that we must, save in most exceptional 
states, perpetually weave patterns between many 
items, come and go, fetch and carry. If the work a 
art gives only one sort of item, then the other it^ns 
habitual in our life, worries, trifles, will compete 
with it. Hence the superior average power of 
composite art, opera, religious art, etc. etc. 

** What it all comes to is that art must occupy 
our life, or be a mere trifle from which our life it 
perj^tually flowing awajr. Again, of course much 
art is made for intermittent attention in the in- 
tervals of living : furniture, dress, etc. : it is, so 
to speak, the garment of life." 

I should like my psychological reader to think 
over the note I have just put before him. To me 
it seems to represent the unexpected conclusion of 
many of the observations and hypotheses given 
above. The notes immediately subsequent put 
the same question with more clearness and detail 

March 27. Florence. " With this hangs togetlxcs 
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the question of what I must call the various dimen- 
sions of association. My experience is that however 
attentive we are to a work of art there is always, on 
another plane of attention, an associated something ; 
nay, I cannot even be in a much enjoyed landscape 
without distinct associations of other landscapes, not 
preventing my seeing that one, but in a mifoner 
continuing it in other planes of consciousness. I 
see this even in trifles. On a farm-house near my 
home, there is a stain of sulphate of copper under 
the spalliered vine. I have rarely remarked it of 
late without a thought, sometimes a distinct vision, 
of Tintoret's Bacchus and Ariadne, the peculiar blue 
of the stain being connected with the sea and sW in 
that picture, while the vine (even when leafless) 
suggests both visually and poetically Bacchus and 
the garland on his head and round his loins. The 
impression is not a fusion, still less a confusion ; it is 
an oecillation between that wall (with escutcheons, 
stain, and vine) and that picture. 

** And here I may add that a great picture fulfils 
its purpose quite as much when thus returning to 
enrich an accidental impression, even if only of a 
stain on a wall, as when looked at in reality and for 
its own sake. 

*' I noticed this morning in Santa Trinity that 
whereas I could not possibly keep my attention from 
straying whilst sitting staring and listening to a 
performance which had no intellectual or emotional 
sense for me, I could be absorbed therein for a few 
seconds of stopping on the way out. 

" Our activities cannot be isolated, we must 
either act and feel in complete concert with what 
w^ see and hear (probably a need for synthetic 
action developed in self-defence, as seeing, hearing. 
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adjusting, or escaping) or dse life claims us away 
from art. 

" We must not be misled (and we are) by the fact 
that the artist can give all his attention to the 
picture he is paintii^ or the piece he is enjoying ; 
nay ^e student can do so to the picture or music 
he is merely examining. For the artist is doing a 
dozen things besides merely contemplating his work ; 
and the critic is examining, comparing, measuring, 
judging. Both are living a very complex life in 
reference to the work of art. This is the reverse of 
what the enjoying person is supposed to do, expect- 
ing to empty out his consciousness of everything 
save that seen or heard thing, and then perhaps a 
little bitterly surprised, almost humiliated, al not 
being let alone by his habitual thoughts and 
observations. 

*' The action of art is not hypnotic, not mono- 
ideistic : it is synthetic ; it excludes, but by making 
a little walled garden of the soul of all manner of 
cognate things, a maze, in which the attention runs 
to and fro, goes round and round, something 
extremely complex and complete, taking all our 
faculties. This is the basis of a theory of art}l(this 
and not a theory of EinfUhlung or anything tdsc), 
this : the observed phenomenon of aesthetic atten- 
tion.** 

Easter Sunday, 1904. " I have for years fdt that 
the artistic phenomenon was circular. It seems to 
me now that it is perhaps our need for such 
circular conditions of consciousness, for such unity, 
attention, summation, as opposed to conflict asd 
interruption, which accounts, quite as much as oar 
two arms, legs, and pair of eyes, for the need of 
symmetry. An unsymmetrical object is one which 
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cannot bi felt in the same manner ; instead of one 
mood, made of coherent and interdependent impres- 
sions, we have the abortive beginnings of two moods, 
each struggling against the oUiei. 

" But whence this need of unity, co-ordination of 
mood ? Surely it may be a necessi^ of the human 
soul in its effort to affirm itself to itself and to subdue 
the outer world to its purposes. The soul, con- 
sciousness, character, is for ever threatened with 
disint^ration by the various forces of nature ; our 
surroundings tend to break us to bits, to wash us 
away. The human personality has purpose, direc- 
tion, unity, co-ordination as a law of its persistence. 
And we persist by adapting our surroundings to 
oursdves quite as much as ourselves to our sur- 
ronndii^ ; indeed the latter would be on the road 
to disintegration, to extinction, it would mean the 
person, the soul, the type, swallowed up in what 
compared with it is the endlessly fluctuating chaos. 

"Human life is a certain cycle of activities, 
strictly interdependent ; and character is the 
expression, the sine qua non of such a cycle. Hence, 
in the perpetual going on, in the counuess alteration 
to suit altering surroundings, the necessity, for mere 
human self-defence, of moments of complete har- 
mony, co-ordination, summation, and the perpetual 
struggle to attain it more or less partiaUy. The 
satisfaction of our bodily needs — sleep, food, genera- 
tion, are not related with the persistence of the 
personality ; they are responses of the individual to 
the general need. But given that the individual — 
what we call the soul — ^has come to exist as a part of 
the universe, thb microcosm must, under penalty of 
destruction, perpetually seek to put its stamp upon 
the macrocosm, or at least affirm its existence as 
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oppoAcd to the macrocosm. Now the macrocosm, 
except as thought by us, is the external, in a manner 
the foreign and irrelevant, perpetually threatening 
us ; and against it the microcosm asserts its^ with 
its insistence on plan, unity, harmony. 

** Looting at vxe matter from a difierent stand- 
point we m^ht say that the line of least resistance 
for consciousness is the establishment of one mood 
at a time. Consciousness is for ever tiyii^ to arrange 
the more or less fluctuating and incoherent items it 
receives into such unity, and trying to carve such 
unity — ^what we call eitiier purpose or plan — out of 
the surrounding chaos. 

" Art would therefore be, from the utjlitarian, 
evolutional point of view, a school for dus unity of 
mood, purpose, and plan, without which conscious- 
ness would disintegrate and human life disappear. 

" As I pointed out before (though I did not see 
it 80 clearly)* this is the junction between ethical 
and aesthetic life. Both are purposeful, co-ordinate, 
both represent the higher law of consciousness, 
i.e. synthetic unity of mood. The unethical, the 
unintdlectual man, libe the unsesthetic, is the one 
who is in conflict with himself, or who is the mere 
passive tc^ of circumstances. 

' lamjLtatnutiiibilis, Art mti Life. 

In her admirable analysis and mmmiiif np of the Wunboic 
eitheticit experiments, Fraolein von RitQ6k writei (^ticBrifl fit 
£stbetik, V. Band, p. 539) : "One fact can certaialy be fonnnlated, 
TJz., the indispenaableness of unity in the esthetic expericoce. la 
BO other cat^ory of ptychJc activity doea lade of nnity act » 
destructively as in the Ksthedconc. It is notacaaemetelyof dimi- 
QUtion of intemin, but of actual transforming satitfaction Into 
diwatirfaction." And (p. 541): "Haimony ii the empathic 111UI7 
of the pqrchical experience." 

Cf. I^pps't (tying that " u^inen is dynamic incobereace.** 
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" The world as VorsUUuitg is Man's assertioa of 
his own nature as against the world of WiUe of which 
he is a dependent, but a s^rate and self-consistent 
part. In this Sdiopenhauer saw correctlr." 

Assisi. March 22. ** Lower church. Yesterday 
at sunset and this morning at the Mass of the monks. 
(I have been recently worried and somewhat unwell.) 
One of the ways of coming in contact with art is, 
evidently, to bring one's troubles, doubts, one's 
fluctuating sea or ruffled puddle of distress, and live 
this life subdued and chastened by that of art. Iliu 
is, of course, the function especially of music and 
architecture. Music, seeming to voice our feelings, 
brings them to harmony, beauty, and an intensity 
of a higher kind." 

AprU 23, 1904. " It is natural that a work of art 
shomd be a Hortus inclusus, since, when we do not 
mivu the represented action and then depart, our 
activity of perception consists in looking round and 
round, in and out and back again — and looking over 
and over again. Hence the seiue of eternity." 

My Gallery Diaries, continued since the above 
entries, have covered a greater number of problems, 
have suggested a new crop of detail hypotheses, have 
become in fact fuller and fuller, but also propor- 
tionately more difficult to deal with; and I have 
therefore decided not to include anv of them in a 
volume intended, after all, to familiarise students 
with the chief problems of psychological esthetics, 
and even to introduce such xsthetics, its problems 
and hypotheses, to those who have approached art 
from odier sides. I will, however, forestall on some 
future publication of this kind by saying that my 
diaries since 1904 have not invalidated, but only 
confirmed and enriched, the chief generalisations 
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drawn from their predecessors. Further observa- 
tions, more systematic and detailed, have shown me 
that, as regards myself at least, sesthedc responsive- 
ness is an essentially active phenomenon, and one 
subject to every conc^vable cause of fluctuation in 
our energy and variation in our moods, to the 
extent that (as a well-known art critic has confirmed 
ito me in conversation) the ju(^ment of pleasurable 
and displeasurable passed upon the same work ai art 
may be altered and even reversed within a few days. 
I find, for instance, that the same pictures by Lotto, 
a very peculiar artistic personality, are described, in 
successive entries in my diaries, as having given me 
the greatest pleasure and as having utterly repelled 
me accordii^ to the bodily and mental condition in 
which I happened to come into the presence of the 
work of art ; a fact which, explaining why certain 
categories of art and certain artistic personalities 
may be more or less suited to individual beholden 
as well as to the same beholder in different moods, 
may show diat, although artistic excellence is always 
due to qualities of harmonious tradition and of 
individual energy and equilibrium, there is within 
the limits of sudi excellence wherewithal to satis^ 
the cravings of the various types of normal nunkind 
Briefly my notes subsequent to 1904 have added 
more detail while further confirming what is implicit 
inthe.£sthetic8 of Empathy : namdy, that the woric 
of art requires for its enjoyment to be met half-way 
by the active collaboration of the bdiolder, or, I 
may add, the listener and the reader. 

One last remark: these unpublished diaries 
subsequent to 1904 bear out on every point the 
contention of modem introspective psychology, 
namely, that a trained (if also a born) psychological 
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observer is not only able, but inclined, to notice 
and record his own psychical conditions and their 
concomitants, without any appreciable diminution 
in their spontaneity and genuineness, at least in tlie 
case of phenomena so normal, so constant and, I 
may add, so rarely attaining emotional violence 
and mono-ideism, as the sesdietic affections show 
themselves in my own case. 

Professor Lipps's testy criticism on Beauty and 
UgUnessy to the effect that it is impossible to be aware 
of bodily sensations while absorbed (Fersunken) in 
tie joyful contemplation of a Doric column, there- 
fore shrinks into mere evidence to an individual 
incapacity either for self-observation or for such 
complex impressions as associate in other foUc's 
minds the visual image of the Parthenon columns 
with the smdl of sunburnt herbs on the Acropolis 
and the tinkle and bleating of sheep that rise from 
the valley below. It is quite possible that Professor 
Lipps's mdividual aesthetic contemplation at least 
of Doric columns may be of diat absolutely unfluc- 
tuating and unmixed type which, in the case of venr 
acute and massive emotion and of intensive intel- 
lectual preoccupation, defies all knowle(^e of its 
own concomitants, nay characteristics, fiat such 
impassioned or Archimedianly concentrated con- 
templation is, I will venture to say, by no means 
inevitable in our daily and loving commerce with 
beautiful things. And I can assure those of my 
friends who hesitate before aesthetic introspection 
as before some sacrilegious or abnormal practice, 
that if they are capable of the attention and self- 
discipline which such introspection involves, they 
neel not be afraid of diminishing their aesthetic 
sensirivenes* and pleasure, nor of approaching the 
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great things of art with less of that active partidpa- 
tion on which we are taught hy empirical aesthetics 
that our genoine happiness in beauty essentia^ 
dq>ends. 

March 1911 
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Trying, after all these years and all this discussion, 
to sum up my present attitude towards the essay 
called Beauty and Ugliwjs, I find it necessary to 
do so from more than one point of view. 

In the first place, I feel certain that but for my 
collaborator's experiments and the suggestion they 
afforded of a Lange-James or Sergian explanation 
of formal-sesthetic satisfaction and dissatisfaction, I 
personally should have had to wait for lipps's 
Empathy and Groos'a Inner Mimicry before getting 
any inkling of a possible wherefore of sach satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction ; indeed it is possible that unless 
I had previously collaborated in Beauty and Ugliness 
I should have failed to recognise the bearing of 
either Lipps's or of Groos's hypothesis. The experi- 
ments described and the theory put forward in 
Beauty and Ugliness had accustomed me to seek the 
explanation of form-preference in active participa- 
'tion, and in our own movements, thdr modes and 
concomitants ; in fact I based such preference upon 
Einfahlung long before havii^ heard the word. 

But these movements were movements which 
actually took place, or which were felt as taking 
place, in the person of my fellow-worker, and 
aesthetic preference was explained by a direct or 
indirect participation of the organic life due to those 
movements being actually talang place or seeming 
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to take place. For at die time of collaborating in 
Beauty and Ugliness I had no standard of what 
constitutes ps^ological eiperimentation, ndther 
did I discnminate sufficiently between fact and 
inference, or between testimony and proof. More- 
over, the study of individual variations of psycho- 
logical experience was barely begun in 1897, and it 
was utterly unknown to me until I read Galton, 
Binet and Stem, Strieker and Ballet after col- 
laborating in Beauty and Ugliness ; so that, al^ough 
modesty made me throw in a saving clause about 
" Individual Idiosyncrasy," the astounding applica- 
tion of the plural pronoun to experiments which 
oidy one of two collaborators had attempted 
answered to my firm conviction that what was tme 
of my collaborator must hold good of every other 
human being capable of jesthetic form-preference. 
Indeed my own unawareness of most of the mimetic 
movements and oiganic sensations which I described 
at second-hand only persuaded me that they took 
place normally in some " sub-consciousness " whose 
darkness was a guarantee of its " intuitive *' or 
"biological" all-importance; for,perhaps because I 
was still unacquainted with M. Bergson's philosophy, 
I was fully imbued with that quasi-religious respect 
for the " obscure," the " profound," and the 
'* semi- " or " sub- " or " un- " conscious kinds of 
consciousness which that philosophy has systema- 
tised. In short, the plural pronoun employed by me 
in Beauty and Ugliness meant not we two couaboratars, 
but toe, all mankind, or at all events all mankind 
capable of formal sesthetic preference. It corre- 
sponded to the ^ir Motoriker for whom, a few yean 
later, my friend Professor Groos claimed a superior 
intensity of aesthetic perception and emotion. 
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Only I had not reached Professor Groos'i stage of 
dividing the world into Motoriker and not-Motoriker. 
I really thought that everybody was " we.*' It was 
only when, reading Lipp, I found that exactly the 
same (as I now call it) dynamic-empathic interpreta- 
tion of form took pUce in a writer who absolutely 
scouted all Lange-James or Sergian explanations 
thereof, that I gave up the belief that the phenomena 
described by my collaborator must necessarily be 
taking place in some subconscious region of my own 
self. 

So much for my, so to speak, historical indebted- 
ness to the experiments and the theory contained in 
Beauty and Ugliness, and the indebtedness therefore 
of whosoever may have received suggestions from 
that Essay. My present estimation of the validity 
and value of those experiments and of ^at theory 
is, as already suggested hy the above fragments of 
autobiography, a very different matter. 

And now I am coming to a point on which it is 
very difHcult to make myseU clear to others, as it has 
been difficult for me to attain clearness for myself. 
The point has been put to me by others in the form 
of a question : Why, since I now consider formal- 
dynamic empathy as due, not to actually present 
movements and muscular-organic sensations, but to 
the extremely abstract ideas of movement and its 
modes residual from countless individual and possibly 
racial experiences, why should I still give import- 
ance to present movement sensations, and connected 
organic sensations also present, which I am scarcely 
ever aware of in my own case, and which are not 
necessary to explain the purely " mental " pheno- 
menon of interpretation of visible form in terms 
of movement and energy that I constantly find 
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taking place as an essential part of my own fornuV 
sesthetic perception i My reason for taking b 
comideration 'diese imitative movements and 
mimetic-organic sensations is not merely because I 
find a considerable number of observers, headed hi 
Professor Groos and my cdlaborator, cHnging to 
the belief in their importance. For tt^ can be 
eiplained away as resulting from the mental proccs 
of dynamic-empathy, reinforcing its effects according 
to Professor KUlpe's simile (which I willingly- accept] 
as with the cymbals and kettledrums remfordng 
die effect of music without producing it. 

No ; it seems to me that we miist take into con- 
sideration such mimetic-oiganic sensations becatue 
thCT- may possibly afford us a clue to the origin of die 
odd fact of our associating movement and cna^ 
with objects and patterns, with mere shafts, d 
which we know that they cannot move, and Imov 
also that, nine times out of ten, the real movements 
originally producing them (growth of plants and 
animals, geological upheaval and erosion as wdl a 
artistic manipulation) are either untjioiiglit of by 
us or of a kind exactly contrary (e.g. dcium instead 
of uf) to that of the movements attributed to di: 
forms by aesthetic empadiy. For granted that the 
empathically attributed movement and energy- are. 
as Lipps long since pointed out, abstract, or, as 1 
have called it, residual of countless past experiesKc^ 
there remains the question : Why should these 
ideas of movement, these abstractions from innumer- 
able memory-images of movement, be awakened in 
connexion with motionless shapes, and, what ii 
more, awakened in a higher degree and in a veiy 
varied manner by some shapes rather than otiiers \ 
In fact, must there not be in us some fresent more- 
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ment however slight, to set £oii^ tlits (to use old- 
fasliioDed language) chain of auociations of more- 
ment, indeed to defend such abstract motor 
imagination from the cmnpetition of the less 
abstract, richer, newer chains of more or less 
iadividual associations which cause us to recognise 
those shapes as " representing " objects of our 
concrete experience i For Ist it be retnemhred that 
formal-dynamic empathy is entirely independent oj aU 
suggestion of what a shape " represents, indeed it is 
inhibited ofiener than excited, by the thought of a 
represented object. Granted rfierefore that formal- 
£Bst^etic empathy is of the nature of memory, of 
thought, why should we remember, think <rf, 
moTcment and its modes unless some movement 
actually going on su^ests those abstract ideas of 
movement ? That this actually existing and sug- 
gestive movement is largely that of the eyes and of 
all the bodily parts instrumental in adjusting our 
sight or affected by such bodilyadjustments, Ifeel 
more and more inclined to think. I am aware that 
experiments have shown that the movements of the 
eyes in foUovring a given shape answer only very 
imperfectly to mat shape ; moreover, that it has 
been repeated over and over again that eye-move- 
ments, when not physically unpleasant, are indif- 
ferent, and cannot therefore be alleged as a cause of 
aesthetic pleasure. But my use for ^e movements, 
and all movements connected therewith, is not to 
explain the aesthetic pleasantness or unpleasantness 
of shapes. That I believe to be explicable by the 
mental process of formal-dynamic empathy, by the 
interplay of forces suggested by those shapes, and 
by the pleasantness or unpleasantness of nich inner 
dramas of abstract mOTement-and-eneigy-assoda* 
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tions. My use for eye movements, or for iny 

£ resent, actoal moremeat, is to explain why moticHi- 
«8 shapes should awaken pleasant or unpleasant 
dynamic dramas in onr mind, and awaken them, 
very often, far more vividly than the sight of bodies 
which we know to be really moving through real 
space, as my gallery observations testify to the real 
movements of people and carriages seeming dull and 
dead compared with the intensity of movement 
attributed to painted or carved shapes. 

Now, in the g^t place, the movements of our 
eyes normally involved in visual perception imply 
in the actual frestnt a far greater number of other 
adjustments (head, neck, back, etc.) than we are apt 
to think of ; and secondly , ocular movements 
replace or symbolise an enormous number of pdst 
locomotor and tactile experiences, as is univeziaDy 
admitted with regard to the visual interpretation 
of cubic existence and third-dimensional depth. 
Thu'dly, ocular, or more properly xnsual, attention, 
produces, if I may trust my own experience, 
kinaesdietic processes (so-called muscular, and also 
cardiac and respiratory) analogous to those attendant 
on other kinds of voluntary attention. Fourthly, 
ociilar movements and their accompanying Hn- 
iesdietic changes awaken verbal images which may 
themselves radiate (and with certain individuals 
undoubtedly do so radiate) into mimetic acts and 
kinzsthetic disturbances, exactly as verbal images do 
in ot^er connexions. 

It is as thus explaining the starting and keeping 
up of dynamic empathy that I now think that not 
only ocular movements, but all directly or indirectly 
connected bodily processes, should be taken into 
jiccount. Recent psychological thought as e^um- 
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plified by Wundt, Binet, Ktilpe, and Titchener, and 
as boldly summed up in the hypoliieses of Semon*i 
Mneme, tend to the recognition that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness are not the parallels of 
physiological processes, but rather their signs or 
vestiges in every degree of complication and every 
degree of impoverishment. We have been shown 
the superposition and interchange of various mental 
processes, and their combinations and vicarious 
relationships — the uctile- locomotor images replaced, 
jymbolisgd, by the visual ones ; the visual images 
short-banded, their values extracted, by the verbal 
ones. And we should therefore be prepared to 
find very little lifceness between the facts of con- 
sciousness and the bodily changes which underlie 
them, or the symbolical representatives of bodily 
movements which may have accompanied or perhaps 
do still accompany, unnoticed, all visual perception, 
and which account for that otherwise unaccount- 
able stimulation of abstract motor memory by the 
sight of motionless shapes. And it seems to me 
possible that the secondary production of Idnaes^etic 
processes by the already existing phenomenon of 
formal- dynamic empathy may be connected, in the 
persons who are subject to it, with a survival of 
such underlying kinesthetic consciousness super* 
seded in otiier subjects by a more completey 
abstract and, so to speak, disembodied kmd of 
dynamic empathy. And in such so-called " motor 
subjects" it is quite probable that, as Professor. 
Groos believes, the bodily participation of " Inner 
Mimicry "produces a deeper emotional resonance 
(Professor K.ulpe*s cymbals and kettledrumr ) which 
may surpass or merely equal the excitemer of more 
purdy mental empathy. 
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Having nude this proviso c<mcenuiig the pouiU* 
underlying suggestive functions ci the kinzsdietic 
accompaniments of xsthetic perception, and left die 
door open to the recognition of Inner Mimicry and 
Organic Participation as a multiplying factor d 
jcs&etic emotion, I wish to repeat my present 
belief that esthetic preference cannot be expUined 
by Lange-James or Sergian hypotheses, whereas it 
can be explained by dynamic-formal empathy on a 
ground prepared by such economy and replenish- 
raent of attention as is necessary for any kind oi 
pleasant intellectual activity. 

Indeed I should be glad if this vcdume, in which 
I have thus tried to do justice to both the kin- 
iesthetic explanation which I once '^ut forward, 
and to the more pychological hypothesis of dynamic 
empathy which I now hold hy—l should be glad if 
this volume might result in recommending the 
study of such formal-dynamic empathy to persons 
capable of aesthetic analysis, and of rel^atiog the 
question of the kinsEsthetic basis or accompaniment 
to e:q>erimental psychology as such. For the 
existence of bodily sensations (and still more of 
objective bodily changes) in connexion with our 
attribution of our own modes of movement and 
coimation to lines and shapes is only a detail of the 
question whether such bodily sensations can be 
detected in any of our other mental activities ; and 
.this is a matter for experimental psychologists, and 
not, primarily at least, for acstheticians. On the 
contrary, the question whether aesthetic empadiy 
really exists and what are its characteristics is one 
which can be adeqnatdy dealt with only by 
aestheticians, meaning thereby individuals wiu 
natural and trained sensitiveness to the qualities of 
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trisible (or, in die case of music and literature, 
audible and verbal) form : the finest training in 
introspection cannot give much result where, if I 
may f ranJdy criticise some of the scientific or philo- 
sophical investigators into the reasons for aesthetic 
preference — say Herbert Spencer and Grant Allen ! 
— there are no sesthetical phenomena to. introspect. 
"The explanation of aesthetic empathy must therefore 
be left to general eiperimental psychology. What 
we psychologically minded aestheticians have to do 
is to collect and classify all possible data bearing 
upon aesthetic empathy, and decide whether those 
data are sufficient to establish the existence of such 
a mental process and mental habit, and whether, 
supjposing Empadiy to exist, those data correspond 
with the observed facts of xsthetic preference and 
aversion. <' A number of experiments should thus be 
instituted, after experimentally selecting distinctly 
xsthetic individuals; experiments beginning with 
preference of the smallest aesthetic units, what 
might be called *' empathic elements," which 
sesmetic elements or umts would, I need hardly 
say, not be those often aesthetically indifferent 
geometrical forms experimented upon by Fechner, 
but elementary schemata of interplay of empathic, 
i.e. imaginary, forces, such as Professor Lipps has 
collected in the Rauituesthetik and even more in the 
jBstbetische Betrachtung. After such experiments 
on mere preference as such (the experimental 
subjects bemg asked to place the specimen formis in 
the order of their liking and disliking) there might be 
eroeriments on the reasons of such preference, and 
others intended merelv to elicit veroal description 
(e.g. ** This shape is lumbering, that line is swift, 
jerky, smooth," etc., "That arrangement lifts up or 
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presses dowa," etc. etc.) containing references to 
movement and energy and aSectiTe modes attributed 
to visible shapes.* These experiments on the subjec- 
tive side might be, should be, tested by objectiTe 
examination and classification of the types of visual 
shape recurring and dominating in all times and 
countries in ornaments, pottery, textile fabrics, and 
every possible object susceptible of undergoing 
alteration of its merely practically required shape 
to suit individual or traditional liking. 

From such simpler subjective and objective study, 
the psychological sesthetician vrould go on to the 
examination both of the beholder's consciousness 
which is exemplified in the Wiirzburg experiments, 
let alone in C. Anstruther-Thomson's and my own ; 
and to such objective (li one may speak of objective 
in regard to Empathy !) analysis of works of art as 
my collaborator taught me to make, and I hope vrill 
teach others also, in her masterly descriptive 
passages in Beauty and Ugliness. . . . But we are 
still far from that, or rather, alas ! we are nearer that 

* Ptychologjcd ezperimentation upon preference for simple atupa 
ha liicady been canied on, I find, in Frofeuor Mfliuteiberg'i 
hhotattay, and by other American ezperimentalim ; also b^ Sc^ 
flFoMgefliligluit tii^acber rUmlicbfr Fontun, in Artbio JSr Jit 
gfiammte Ptyebclogie, VII.) and especiaily hy LegowsH, a pnpil of 
Kulpe's (Beitrige zur exferimenlalm jEitbetti : Leipzig, Fnglmjup 
1908). llie part played hy fonnal-dTiumic empathy wonid have 
been better tested had the experimenters avoided elemental^ 
geometrical figmci drawn with ruler and compan, and uted smpie 
geometrical shapes a* they occur in patterns and architecture, that 
is to say, altered, accentuated, and phrased into snthetic ligniGcuMx. 
The mosaic pattern of my frontispiece loses at least half of iti 
mfathie powtn if " mechanically " reproduced, i^. if reduced to 
absolute rcgulari^. All great artistic periods have practised tack 
" phrasing," and Ruikin, among many other merits, has that of 
remaAing on its necessi^ for what he <allt the Lamp of Life. 
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in current aesthetic Kterature, but woefully far away 
from those more elementary examinations, or rather 
examinations of more elementary facts, necessary to 
give all the psychology of the work of art and the 
artist its scientific basis. 

The psychology of art and of the artist ! This 
leads me to repeat a statement made in several pages 
of this volume, but likely to be forgotten by my 
critics and opponents : the asthetic -problem, as , 
narrowed down hymeto that offreference in the realm of 
mere visible, audible or verbal form, this asthetic problem 
met by the hypothesis of empathy, by no means covers 
the whole ground of artistic phenomena. The pre- 
sence of an aesthetic, that is to say (according to _ 
the hypothesis of empathy) a formal-imaginative-^ 
dynamic principle of selection, is what difiEerentiates 
artistic activity from a great number of equally 
disinterested and pleasurable groupings of contem- 
plative activities in which this aesthetic selection 
does not exist ; and still more, of course, what 
di£Eerentiates artistic activities from those grouped 
in subservience to practical uses, worldly or other- 
worldly. But art itself, though thus distinguished, 
invariably partakes of one or more of those non- 
aesthetic interests, attractions or uses : there never 
has been or ever can be an art which neither records, 
nor expresses, nor designates, nor satisfies tiie need 
for intensive emotion, which does not make some- 
thing easier to see, to think, to feel, or to employ 
whedier in the most mystical or the most material 
manner. There has never been and never can be 
an art purely esthetic j the art for art's sake of 
which we used to hear being pre-eminently an art 
for the display of technical sHll or scientific novelty 
of problem, or for the stimulation of emotions very 
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far from aesthetic, in fact an art corering the futility 
or perversity of its appeal bv the excuse that 
evenrthing is permissible and dignified in the 
service of itself. 

Such is my conception of the rebtion between 
the aesthetic principle and the various arts which it 
has, by its peculiar imperative, differentiated into 
art.* And such being my conception, it is obvious 
that die artistic phenomenon, not only in the artist 
but also in the beholder or hearer, must, in my 
opinion, Jbe a constantly varying interplay of the 
specially zsthetic with the non-aesthetic interests, 
otated in the terms of our hypothesis, artistic con- 
templation is a combination, usually a rapid and, 
so to speak, contrapuntal alternation of many other 
mental processes with the particular me we have 

• Womnger, AbitraJttim imi Emfiibluiig ^tuilcii, 191'!), reactiiig 
agaiiut the theories which derive irtiitic fonn from atiUtarian or 
teduiical neccMitiei and detire for imititioa, boldly aHcrti thit onlj 
tJut ihoold be comideied art (be exdtide* the woric of care-dwdlen, 
children, and much primitiTe repicMntatiTe ait.) which ob^ dtber 
the detire for anturopomorphic empathjr 01 tlut foi goameXac 
abttnctioii and negation of the organic, two deuret he treats as 
op[>oted and as ezpUining all the hinory of art by their warfare and 
their illiaocg*. I with this nust interoting and readable little boot 
had come into my hands before my own was going to press, for its 
lexaggeradoni are full of rnggestioa. t will only rettuuk dut the 
author, like all sstheticians, confotes the varions kinds of empathy, 
confining it to wganic form, and explaining by a supposed horrc^ of 
life those so-called geometrical forms i^Me peculuritiet depoid 
upon formal-d^mamic empathy. From the testhedc standpont all 
esthetic £orm is eqnilly abstiact, because the sctthetic standpoint u 
that of a play of abstract forces. I do not bdiere that any artistk 
form, except in periodi of ntter peifanctoriness like oar own, was 
ever really geometrical, however much it reaonbled one <rf dte 
sebtrnMia of ^laauxrf. Rednw my frondspiece with rakr and 
compasses ! I venture to believe, a priori, that Egyptian and Arab 
art it no less e^licable by dynamic empathy. 
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called Mstbetie Empathy ; such aesthetic empathy 
never arising except where the attention has been 
directed on to given visual, audible, or verbal forms 
by some of the dozen practical uses, emotional needs, 
and intellectual interests which press into their 
service or accidentally appeal to, the eye, the ear, and 
the habit of speech. Tne Wiirzburg experiments 
have shown, as well as those of C. Anstnither- 
Thomson and my own, that there is in all artistic 
contemplation a perpetual interference or co-opera- 
tion between all manner of factors and what I have 
called the purely aesthetic one ; and that not (mly 
the origin of art, but its richness and radiating 
power, depends upon such action and reaction ; nay, 
there exists a whole literature, and a valuable one, 
in which, as in the case of Hildebrand or at least 
of Cornelius, aesthetic preference is explained by 
artistic methods for making things easy to under- 
stand, to interpret, and even merely easy to perceive ; 
while, in the question of the tturd dimension in 
painting, it is obvious that no xsthetic preference 
takes place until we have decided, for totally 
unaesthetic reasons, which of the lines we are looking 
at are to be considered as verticals and which as 
horizontals ; in other words, that we do interpret a 
painting asjorm until we hum what it is intended to 
refresent. 

I hope now to have explained the limited range 
I give to aesthetic empatiiy in the explanation of 
artistic phenomena. But in so doing let me remind 
the reader that though thus limited, the importance 
of the Einfublung hypothesis is central : the attribu- 
tion of our vital modes, of our movement, ctmnation, 
intention, will, and character to assemblages of lines 
and sounds is what explains preference for certain 
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forms rather than others ; and it is this selection 
among visible and audible forms which constitates 
art. 

We have spoken so far exdusivelj^ of ^e relation 
between the sesthetic form and its beholder or 
hearer. But the hypothesis of sesthetic Empathy is 
destined also to explain the other question of the 
relation between the aesthetic form and the artist 
and the generations of artists who have made it. 
According to my hypothesb of formal-dynamic 
Empathy every sesdietic form embodies in its type 
in me rough, so to speak, the empathic preferences 
of a group, of a succession, nay, m the last resort, 
of all groups and successions, of men. But every 
xsthetic form embodies, in its individual reality, the 
empathic preferences of one individual \ of this 
artist or that, wKo informs that type, that schematic 
abstract form, given him by school, country, or all 
mankind, with the modes of his individual psychic, 
and, very probably, o£ his physical life : swift or 
languid, complex or simple, nch or poor, harmonious 
or chaotic. So that, if we may give ou^ hypothesis a 
metaphysical, or rather an intdlectually symbolical 
extension, the aesthetic form which gives us joy is 
giving us the finest vital rhythms and patterns of 
a great, rich, and harmonious individual, and the 
scheme, so to speak, of v^at has proved most bene- 
ficial and endurii^ in the vital modes of the race. 

Hie foregoing considerations will suggest to the 
reader my reasons for adding to the analyses and 
discussions of the earlier part of this volume the 
mass of seemingly heterogeneous notes which I hare 
kept in their chronological order under the heading 
of varieties and fluctuations of aesthetic responsive- 
ness. I have done so, instead of working them into 
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orderly essays, because I wanted to place my 
materials unsptult at the disposal of other students. 
And I have left a few notes of theoretic character 
mixed up with what I tried to make mere sincere 
observations on my own relations with worb of 
art, in order to show how my hypotheses have arisen 
from the contact of what I have read and thought 
with what I have really experienced, allowing my 
spontaneous aesthetic life to circulate freely among 
my thoughts on art to leave its, I hope fertile, 
alluvium and to wash away mere verbal and a priori 
definitions. And finally, I have wanted to suggest 
by the example <rf my own, diough extremely 
imperfect, attempts, that the realm of art, so long 
given up to mere metaphysical and literary dis- 
sertation, is very well fitted for the typical, normal 
study of the more complex, indeed the inevitably 
and essentially complex, processes of real mental life. 
Our xsthetic preference is a residue of many other 
activrtiesV a Tunction not merely complicated and in 
great part vicarious, but one excessively sensitive to 
moods, thoughts, and mental habits of all kinds. It 
is at once emotional and lucid, by its very essence 
contemplative rather than active ; and where it 
vents in action, expressing itself not in passing 
gestures and untraceable practice, but in the most 
stable register of human feelii^ : the forms visible, 
audible, or verbal, of the work of art. 

MaIANO, near FtORENCE 

Adel, near Leeds 

Easter-August 191 1 
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ferentiated from motor- 
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statues, by C, Anstruther- 
Thomson, denied by Vernon 
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Lorenzo Monaco, large Flo- 
rentine Madonna. 267 

I-o Spagna's Muses, 177 
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IriiwY, Emanuel, theory of 
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Melozzo da Forli, 315 
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Michelangelo's Moses, 317 
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NaekaJntmitf, 90 et stq., iii 
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movement of linss, 164, foot- 
note ; and empattijr, 335-6; 
when remembering atatoM. 
356 

Mimicry, Inner, ue Imvbi 

HlUICBY 

MiTBRLKBBH, 33 ; mtl he Hs tli t t. 

K. Groos's new expressioti, 95 
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HoRBu. School, 1 1 

Morris and Raskin on Art 
and Utility, 3a 
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lines in Marcus Aurdhs't 
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represented, 386 ; of repre- 
sented object iwrnu bmvs- 
ment of linee, 390. agj 
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corresponds to pattern. 336- 
7; attitudes, TitchBner on 
conflict of, 147 ; ideas or 
images, 143 ; individnals, 
Groos's alleged superiority 
of, 73 

MoTOB Type, 24, footnote, 951 

Movsmbnt op Limbs, 3i6, 333, 
363 el sfq., 383, 384, 395, 
303, 313 ; oersui anatomical 
reality of movement in look- 
ing at them, 197; are oor 
movements in looking at ttefD. 
197 ; or architectnral con- 
struction of pictures. 318 : 
01 architectural qoality. 199 : 
vtrsits dramatic mimicTy, i&t; 
versus motion in n*l life, 395,' 
32S ; in Gothic, 199 ; in 
pictures, how followed, 317; 
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Sacrod and Profane Love, 
333 ; inSistine Chapel ceiling, 
379 ; swiftness and congmity 
cl Leonaido'a. 2S6 

UovBMENT, projection and ob- 
jectivation of our nnlocalised 
modes of. 84 ; sensatioiis of, 
90 ; sense of, 395 

HvNsiBSBBRa, 84 ; on SMthetic 
PFBference, 146 ; on dynamic 
ideas in sestbetic form -per- 
ception, 14; ; on p^jection 
ol feeing of strain and 
impulse, 14s ; quotation 
from Ilia Principles of Art 
Education, 144 

HuSAGB-ns. Ap^lo, large, 262 ; 
sm^er. 357 

HuscuLAK adjustments, Em- 
pathy, whether eiplicaWc by 
sensation and bodily adjust- 
ment, 89 el itq. ; senaa- 
tioiis,i39; so-called sensationB 
and Empathy, 334 ; (so- 
called) accompanying tlie 
sight of motion, 34 ; strain, 
106 

Musk of TRAoaDv. 355 

Music, formal and expressive 
interest in, 189 

Naturalness, feeling of. one 
of ttie difierentia of Ksthetic 
phenomena, 1S6 ; sense of. 
produced by deviation from 
reality, 223 

NsGATivB working of esthetic 
" ■ 179 



Objbctivation of sensations. 
135' '59; o' unlocalised 
inner states, 238 

Ocular Movburnts, 355 ; 
Groos on. 134 

OcuLAB sensations and dimen- 
sional perception, W. Conrad 
on, 181, footnote 

Ogivai. arch popularly and cor- 
rectly considered as differen- 
tiating Gothic. 198 
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Old Mastsbs reint^rated the 
perspective impression of 
movmg through landscape, 
183 

Optical Illusions, 212, foot- 
note ; examples of so-called, 
3^6. 3*7 

Organic and locomotor activi- 
ties, their alleged importance 
in eBSthetic phenomena, 177; 
_ ^, sensations. 
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Pace, or Tempo, ol movements 
of lines, 391 ; of pictures, 
313 ; in picture quicker than 
that of moving persons, 395 

Paintbrs' Portraits, 310-11 

Palpitations, see Rhvthmic 
Obsession, 281 

Pattbbn, 185 ; in Florence 
Baptistery, its apparent move- 
meot, 319 

Pebcbption of f<am, theory of 
bodily mechanism of, 167 

Fergolesb's Exules, 378 

Periods, artistic, their contra- 
dictory effect on 



Perpendicular in Old Masters, 

Personal Preoccupation and 
aesthetic responsiveness, 312 ; 
cured by esthetic influence, 

^31 3 

Perugino, 315 

Picture, digerence between 
looking at a picture and 
looking at reality through 
window pane, 207 

Planes in pictures. sSi 

Play differentiated from artis- 
tic pleasure, 5 ; instinct, Groos 
on, s ; Theory of SchiUer 
and Spencer, 5 

Pleasure, 267 

Plbnitodb, gasthetic. 305 



menon, its possible origin, 

POISB, 268 

PoLLAiuoLO's embroideries, 32S ; 

Virtues, 288 
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Pbbfbrbncb for fonn, main 

testh«tic problem, 141 ; for 

visual impressiona got in 

wailcing, 180 
Prboccupation inhibits ssthe- 

tic response, 108 
Pressure in lower limba of 

statues. 22Z, footnote 
Projection of hgvn beyond 

frame, 284 
Prcd'hon efiect, i.e. suddenness 

and reiterated gesture, 384, 

291 
Psychology, expenmentai, and 

tnsthetics, vii 
Purification by art, 266, loot- 

PORSuiT and hnrry, 179 

QUBSTlONMAtRB SUR L'^LiMBNI 



Raphael's Stanze frescoes, 377 ; 

transfiguration, 316 
Rauusstubtik of Lapps, 81, 



Realism of antiqnes, 75 

Reality, how tto work of art 
difiers from, 13 

Rbcbptivity, esthetic, see 
Rbspohsivbmess to work of 
art, 343 

Rbcognitiom of subject repre- 
sented and perception of 
form, 365, 370 ; and visual 
contemplation, 179 

Regulative and imperative 
function of gesthetic instinct 
as distinguished from crea- 
tive or expressive, 177 

Rbpaintimo, efiect on «x- 
preBsivenass, 317 

Rbpetition of action, 3gi 

Rbspiration connected with 
attention, 280 ; in visual 
attention, 93 ; and palpita- 
tion, 894 



" Rbspohsivx " dajr, 316 

Responsivekbss to wofk d 
art according to jrfiyskal 
and mental conditions, 117, 
347 ; Mile, C-'s menuuandnni 
on, 2$o ; stimulated by ooo- 
zsthetic interests, 374-5 ; it* 
variations, 343 ; Dr. Waaa- 
Krebs's memonuidnin on, 24; 

Rhvthu of lines, Bereoson on, 
114 

Rhytbmic auditive accompani- 
ment of zsthetic statea, 97 

Rhvthmic or Melodic Okev 



248, 378, 
el uq. 
Rhvthuical efkct 
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Rito6k. Emma von, and WfiR- 
burg experiments, 148 

RossELLi, Cosiino, 2S8 

Round arch versus pointed, 197 

Rdbens, Battle of Henry IV, 
movement of lines in, 382 

RusKiN, II ; drawings, 331 ; 
on positive nature of beaaty 
ana ugliness, 170 ; oa no 
great work of art ever began 
without ulterior object, 17S ; 
on utility, 17S 

Sacred and Protamb Loyb, 

Titian, 233 
Sta. Crocb, Florence, 330 
San Lorenzo, Florence, chuich 

and sacristy, 323 
Sta. Maria Novella, Florence, 

facade of, 187 
St. Mark's, 305 
St, Ouen, Rouen, 195 
St. Peter in Vincou, 316 
St. Petbr's. 314 ; size and 
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Santayana, Get^e, on sexual 
element in Esthetics, 140 

Sargent's drawings, 331 

ScHHAttsow, Prof., develop- 
ment of inner mimicry. 74 ; 
versus Lippe, 75 

ScHOPENUAUBR, 347 
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Sbbing and recogmsing ac- 
cordii^ to Beauty and Ugli- 
ness, 38 ; Statues, nnsopbis- 
ticat«d manner of. 274; aa- 
localiaed activity of, 1 1 1 

SxGAL, 241, footnote 

SSUON'S Mnemische Empfindvn- 
ge*. 236. 357 

SxNSORV agreeablenen of 
colonr and tone aa opposed 
to foim satisfaction, 1 59 

SXKXNiTY and confidence dne 
to realisation of all tltree 
dimensions, 193 

SxBGi, Prof., on aesthetic plea- 
snre being orKanic, 171, loot- 
note ; uptudder of Lange- 
jatnes theory, 1 57 

Showman, the work of art its 
own, z6i 

SisTiNB Chapbl, natnral way 
of aeeinK it, architectoial 
quality oE figures of freacoe«, 
»79 

Size of bnilding, its emotional 
efiect, 193 

Sodoha's St. Sebastian, ago 

SODRiau, 18 ; on qnaai-hyp- 
notiam of art, 331 

StATiAi. endoaure, architec- 



Grant Allen and Gnyau, 173 

Sfots and rudimients <rf 
forms, bodily accompAni- 
menta in looking at, 174 

SiAjfiB Di Raffaxllo, 277 

StATDxs, mimetic response to, 
318; people in love with, 
266 

Strain, sensation accom- 
panying attention, Tit- 
chener on, 16S 

Sthatton's experiments, 143 

Stiuckbr and BaUet, 34 

Stdhpf, 13 

ScBcoHsciODs mechanical ex- 
perience, Lipps opon, 61 

SraiACo NioBiD, BO<alled, 254, 
256, 301 

SVBjBCT, decipbering tbe, 325 ; 
versut form, 349, 3S3. 3SS 

SuGCBsnoH alters with pto- 
gressive realism, 328 
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Tactub imagination, 288 : ima- 
gination and values. Beren- 
son on, 112 : impression, 
absence of, 303 ; impression 
and thermic, 309 

Tains on antiques doing nothing 
in particular, t to 

Tanciblr qualities, tepresenta- 
tioD of firab, 267 

Tempo, musical, 286 

Thomson, C, Anstbdtrer-, her 
case compared with that 
of WQrzburg experimental 
subject, 1 50; and /niwr 
Mimicry, f 54 ; oa technical 
training, 163, footnote; and 
Vernon Lee, relative position 
of, as authon of Beauty and 
Uglinass, 35" 

Three -Dimensional Form, dif- 
ferentia of accomptmying sen- 
sation, 187 

Tik in pictorial compositioii, 
230 

Time, being in, in a picture. 229 

Tiub necessary for appiecia- 
tioo of picture, 282 

TiNTORET, 306 

TiTCHENBR, 3S7 ; on conflict 
of motor attitudes, 147 ; on 
kineesthetic images, 148 ; on 
aensations of strain, 168, foot- 
note ; translated EinfuMmig 
as Empathy, 20, 46 

Titian, Baptiam, 313; Flora 
3S9, 309 ; Duke and Duchess 
of Urbino, 308 

Tkacks of ocular perception in 
Sacred and Profane Love, 133 

TRACmoH in art represents 
satisfaction of Bsthetic 
instinct, 32 

Transibnt motion, 2S5 ; Lea- 
sing on. 331 

Teamskotatiom of useful 
objects and fonctions into 
artistic onea, 177 

Trianclb, 174 

Values, tactile,aad inov«nuRt, 
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Van dbr Gobs, restored pic- 
ture of, 283 
Van dr Veldb, H., oh line aa 

VRLASguBz's Innocent X, 318 
Vbhus, Capitoline, 358, 377 ; 

by Titian, 390 
VxRONESB's EathcT, 197, 307 

VlSCHRR, 46 

Vitalising power of artistic 
form, Berenoon on, 1 1 ; 

ViTAiJTY widened and height- 
ened, 235 . 

VocABm^Ry, richness and 
poverty of, with reference 
to ncognition and sesthetic 
appreciation, 371 

Vocal parts, sensations in, 
accompanying memory, 338. 
footnote 

Walk, tempo of people's, 388 

Wasbr-Krsbs, Dr. Maria, her 

memorauduin on vana' ' 

in individual response 

v«k of art, 244-7 



Watts, G. F. 

330 
Watts, Mrs. B . 

system of muscolar 

in attitude, lai, 

note 
Wbight. aesthetic. 



ocvsiu real- 



WBSTMIMSTBB CHATtkR 

Bcutptiires of, 30i 
Wbolr, comi^bx, 3 86 
parts of picture, ho>>T 1 

WOLFFUH, on Inner 



Word, sabstitnted for foni 



Woroswortb, on visual d< 

Work of Art, a joint { 
dnction of aittst and 
holder, 374 

WORRINGBR, 363 

WuHDT, on memory, 1 1 

WUaZBURG EXPBRIHBNTS, I 

360, 363 
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